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ORDER OF REFERENCE. 



Legislative Assembly, 

Monda^j \%th March, 1860. 

Resolvedy — ^That the Petition of the Rev. Joseph Stinson, D.D., President, and the 
Rev. Ephraim B, Harper, Secretary, on behalf of the Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church of Canada, (in relation to the University of Toronto), be referred to a 
Select Committee, composed of — 

Hon. Mb. Cameron, 

Hon. Mr. Atty. Oenl. Macdonald, 

Hon. Mr. Brown, 

Hon Mr. Cayley, 

Hon. Mr. Foley, 

Mr. Wilson, 

Mr. Eoblin, 

Mr. Simpson, 

Mr. McCann, 

to examine the contents thereof, and to report thereon from time to time, with power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Attest, 

W. B. LINDSAY, 
T. Patrick, Clerk Assembly. 

Clerk Committee. 



Legislative Assembly, 

Tuesday, 2Srd March. 

Ordered, — ^That the Petition of the Revd. C. H. Davis, Chairman, on behalf of the 
Members of St. John's Circuit, be referred to the said Committee. 



LEaisLATivE Assembly, 

Monday, 2Qth March. 

Ordered,— That the Petition of University College, Toronto, received and read this 
day, (in relation to the University of Toronto), and all other Petitions on the same subject, 
be referred to the said Committee. 



PROCEEDINGS OF COMMITTEE. 

" ■ ■ '" (3oMMiTT«K Room, 
.„*<„W,.^... =•..'► ^M ^oijf,a„,^^2Ut March. 

In Committee on the above Order of Reference. 

presbn-d: • ' 

Hon. Mr. CayleV, 
Hon. Mr. Atty. Genl. Magdonald, 
... rx ja% Mr. Roblin, 



On motion of the Hon. Attorney Oenenl Maedonaldj 
The Hon. Mr. Cameron wm chosen Ghurman. 
Adjonmed to the call of the Chair. 



Friday^ 2^rd March. 
COMMITTEB MBT. 

PRESENT : 

The Hon. Me. CAMERON, Chairman, 
Hon. Mr. Cayley, 
Hon. Mr. Foley, 

Mr. Robun. 

Mr. Simpson, 

Ordered, — ^That the Clerk do summon the Revd. Joseph Stinson and the Revd. 
E. B. Harper, Petitioners on behalf of the Methodist Conference, or others in their behalf, 
to attend the Committee, and that they be tel^raphed to that effect. 

Adjoorned to the call of the Chair. 



Monday, 26th March. 
COMMITTEE MET. 

PRESENT : 

Hon. Mr. CAMERON, Chairman, 
Hon. Mr. Catlst, 
Hon. Mr. Brown, 
Hon. Mr. Foley, 

Mr. Robun, 

Mr. Simpson, 

Mr. Wilson. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Fol^, 

Ordered, — ^That the Chairman move ihe House for the printing of the Petitions of 
the Rev. Joseph Sttruon, D.D., and of the University of Toronto. 

John Langton, Esq., Vice-President of Toronto University, was in attendance. 

The Revd. Messrs. Stinson, Green and Cook, appeared, and addressed the Committee 
on the part of oomplunants. 

Ordered, -^ThtX the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, now in Quebec, be summoned to attend the 
Committee on Thursday next. 

Adjourned until Thursday next, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 



Thursday, 29e& Mairch. 
COMMITTEB MET. 

PRESENT : 

Hon. Mr. CAMERON, Chairman, 
Hon. Mr. Brown, 
Hon. Mr. Caylet, 
Hon. Mr. Foley, 

Mr. MoCann, 

Mr. Robun, 

Mr. Wilson. 

The Revd. Dr. Ryerson appeared in answer to the summons of the Committee. 
The Revd. Messrs. NeBes and Pack appeared on the part of Revd. E, B. Marper. 



The Revd. Doctors Greenvkud Stinsan, on the part of complainants, were in attendance. 
John Langtoriy Esquire, on the part of Toronto University, was in attendance. 
The Bevd. Dr. Cook appeared and read the following statement : — 

STATEMENT of the Reverend John Cook, D.D., Prendent of the Univernty 
of Queen*s College. 

The Act of the 16th Vic, Chapter 89, passed in the Session of 1853, established a 
University to bo called the University of Toronto, and a Collegiate Institution in the City 
of Toronto^ to be called University College. These, according to the provisions of the 
Act, are entirely distinct and separate, the one from the other; having different functions, 
and being placed under different Government. The functions of the University are sim- 
ply to examine for, and confer degrees and University honors. Those of University 
College, to give to Students, the ordinary education of Collegiate Institutions. The pro- 
perty of all kinds, belonging to the University of Toronto, as formerly constituted, was 
vested in the Crown, to be managed by a Bursar, under the direction of the Governor in 
Council ; and the income thence arising, omitting for the present, all reference to what 
is called Upper Canada College, which has property of its own, to be applied, first to 
defray the expenses of the Universitv; second, of University College ; and third, if there 
were any surplus to form a fund, to be from time to time appropriated by Parliament, for 
Academical education in Upper Canada. 

The undersigned is of opinion, that this law was seriously objectionable in some of its 
provisions, and that it was especially defective, in providing no means for carrying into 
effect, what the preamble of the Act shews, and what is well known, and can easily be 
proved, was the policy of the framers of the Act, in regard of Academical education. 

But taking the law as it stands, it may fairly be doubted, whether the administration of 
it has been such as to command the approbation of those who take an intelligent interest 
in the cause of Academical education in Upper Canada. The two Institutions, — the Uni- 
versity and University College, — were designed to be under separate Government. It may 
surely be questioned whether Professors, who are governors of the College, should be placed 
in the Senate of the University, in sufficient numbers to constitute a majority of the 
quorum of that body, for the transaction of business. The University was specially con- 
stituted to be an examining body, as separate from that, the function of which was to 
teach. It may be questioned if the Examiners of the University should be selected 
from the Professors of the College. It may be questioned whether, in view of 
the interest of general Academical education in the Province, contemplated 
in clause 54, of the Act, there has not been an expenditure, which may, 
not unjustly, be characterized as wastcM and extravagant, and calculated 
effectually to prevent from being realized, the just expectations of other Aca- 
demical bodies engaged in the same work as the University College, and prose- 
cuting it with not inferior efficiency and success. It may be questioned, if clause 
57 of the Act giving power to the Governor in Council, ^< to authorize such permanent 
improvements or additions'' to the College buildings, as might be required for the Uni- 
versity, and for University College, warrants the expenditure of well nigh £100,000, in the 
erection of entirely new building, on a different site ;— -or if it does, whether the interests of 
Academical Education might not have been better secured by a less expensive building 
and by a commencement of that Fund for Academical Education in Upper Canada, apart 
from University College, which clause 54 of the Act contemplates. It may be questioned 
whether a revenue understood to amount to £15,000 a year, be not greatly more than is 
necessary for the legitimate purposes of the University, and University College, and 
whether, if a judicious economy had been practised, there would not have been ample funds 
to give liberal aid to the other Academical Institutions. On these points, there is certainly 
enough of doubt and dissatisfaction among those interested in the progress and advance- 
ment of Academical Education, to call from the Legislature for searching enquiry, and a 
deliberate judgment. It is scarcely to be denied by tmy one, that under the Law as it now 
stands, muph might have been done usefdl to the Frovincei and calculated to give satbfW- 
tion to all parties, which has been left entirely unaccomplished. 



Bat the Law, as it now stands, is defective in providing means for carrying into effect 
ttlie policy in regard to Academical Education, on which it was framed. That policy is 
indicated by the reference in the preamble of the Act, to the University of London, and 
there are now in the Legislature, members of the Government from which that Act eman- 
ted, who can testify what that policy was. It was after the example of the University of 
London, to have all the collegiate bodies of the Province affiliated to the University, 
which alone was to have the power of conferring Academical degrees. In this way, it 
was supposed there would bo given to the Univerisity the dignity and 
importance necessarily belonging to a body, to a great extent, regulating and 'con- 
trolling the whole collegiate education of the Province, that there would be a uniformity 
of value in thg University honours and degrees, and that there would be created, in the 
different affiliated colleges, a spirit of generous rivalry, to Bend up their respective Students, 
well qualified to claim such honors and degrees. That such was the policy of the (rovera- 
ment at the time of the passing of this Act, the undersigned can himself testifv, having been 
consulted by a member of the Government, as to the terms and conditions on which the affilia- 
tion of Queen's College could be brought about. 

And it was a wise policy. Mr. Gladstone, one of the most accomplished scholars, as 
well as statesmen, in the Imperial Parliament, and peculiarly fitted by his academical 
experience to give advice on such a matter, recently recommended the same policy to the 
Scottish UaivBrsities, giving it as his opinion that, for the ad ranoement of learning in 
Scotland, it was desirable that there should be in it only one University — an examining 
body— to confer degrees, and that the present Universities should be affiliated Colleges, for the 
sole purpose of giving collegiate instruction. How it was that a policy, the benefits of 
which are so many and obvious, was not carried out, can easily be stated. The Government re- 
required, as a preliminary ani necessary condition to affiliation, that Colleges having University 
powers, either from the Crown or by Provincial enactments, should surrender their powers ; and 
there was a cry at the time, as there probably still is in' many, a feeling, against ths 
application of public funds to Denominational Colleges. ' The Colleges were naturally 
unwilling to surrender their University powers in order to enjoy what, under the 
fluctuating legislation of this Province, might prove but an uncertain and precarious 
benefit ; and the Government did not care, by the partial endowment of Denominational 
Colleges, by which only affiliation could be obtained, to place itself in opposition to the 
party cry against such Colleges, however well convinced of the folly of it — ^as how, indeed, 
should the Government or any reasonable man not be? For what objection could it be to 
Academical education, if sound and good, of which not any Denomination, but the University, 
was to be the judge, that such education was given by Episcopalians, or Presbyterians, or 
Methodists ? Unfortunately, the wise policy of the Government was abandoned, and 
another bitiated, according to which, the University and University College, instead of 
being separate, and the one the judge of the efficiency of the other, are, as was recently 
stat/ed by Dr. McCaul, practically one and the same, and the whole University endowment 
of the; Province is applied to the exclusive benefit of University College. Against such 
exclusive application of the public funds for University purposes, I am instructed by the 
authorities of Queen's College to protest, as unjust, unnecessary and injurious to the 
extension and improvement of Academical educationin Canada. 

The policy now seems to be to build up one College, and by its ample endowments, its 
nmnerow seholarships, and its magnificent buildings, to crush all others. What is done 
for UniFersity College has been already stated. Of the sum. of £5,DQ0 set Ai^rt by ths 
LegislatBre^'Out of the general revenue of the country, for the enoOnnigement of Aci^.^micftl 
education in* Upper Canada, £1,100 are given to a Grammar School in Toronto, .ajready 
richly endowed, and the^ residue ia divided amobg four other Collegiate Institutions, It is . 
certainly possible that the success of this policy might be attended wit^.som^. ad vantages. 
In,an Inartiitution numerously attended, there is a greater stimulus to- intellectnal activity 
and«xertionp— an advantage,. however, counterbalanced by Uie greater chauce of. paorsl 
coM-uption, there, beings of"neoe8sity a less dose and watchful surv^UlHino^ ,9vet the 
Studants. But however this mfey be, what'has been assumed to he the present policy ia.not 
likely to frnvcHsneceasM. ^Tri«lty G<^lege,^ Queen^s College, and- Victoria College will . 
continue to be sustained, whatever be the fate of the present iipplipi^tipn to» the Le^ 



lature; and, with the growing education and intelligence of the Province, there will be a 
growing conviction, that though in humble buildings, and with but scanty resources, a 
College may have able and energetic Teachers, and have in themy what, after all, is most 
esaentaal to the education of youth. 

The probability ef success in such policy is rendered further doubtful, by what appears 
to many a well founded objection to the constitution University of College. By that con- 
stitution the appointment of Professors belongs to the Government of the day, and there 
is no restraint, on religious grounds, on the liberty of choice. A Professor may be 
Catholic or Protestant, Trinitarian, or Unitarian, Christian or Infidel — waiting regularly on the 
ordinances of some Christian Church, or showing utter and habitual disregard of any 
Christian ordinances. There may be, no doubt there are many persons in the Province 
who hold this a matter of no consequence, — perhaps an advantage, — and who are satisfied 
if nothing directly hostile to religion be taught in the classes of a Professor. But there 
are many abo who think very differently. It is not of directly infidel or irreligious 
teaching that such persons are afraid. It is of the impression made on young men, at a 
time when the awakened intellect is beginning to deal with all questions, and to hold every 
proposition a matter for dispute, — ^when the passions, too, are claiming to ii>e released from 
the reistraint of principle, by the mere fact — known to them — of the person set over them — 
eminent, perhaps, for intellectual powers, and great attainments — ^being infidel in his 
opinions or irreligious in his practice. The impression is, if such a man cares nothing for 
reli^on, there cannot be much in religion that is worthy to be cared for. A foolish impression, 
to be sure, but what usually does infidelity rest on but such impressions ? It may be safely 
assumed of the great body of serious thinking and religious persons over the Province, 
that in sending their sons to a distance to receive Academical education, they will prefer 
placing them under the charge of men in whom the religious bodies to which they belong 
place confidence, rather than in an Institution of which, however it be now composed, the 
constitution gives no security for the religious character of the Professors. 

And so, unless some change be made by the Legislature, matters are likely to remain 
much as they are at present ; one large body of the people of the Province choosing that' 
their sons should receive Collegiate Education, under Episcopal, — ^another under Presby- 
terian, — ^another under Methodist — ^another under Roman Catholic influences, — ^another 
indifferent, as far as Collegiate Education goes, under what influences of a religious kind — 
and the whole University Endowment of the Province be given to the last, it is to be 
hoped, the least numerous of all. 

In these circumstances, and with these views, the undersigned is instructed by the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Queen's College, Kingston, to petition the Legb- 
lature, for an investigation into the management, and for a more beneficial and equitable 
application of the public University Endowment, in Upper Canada. 

JOHN COOK, D. D., 
Principal of the University of Queen's College. 
Quebec, 29th March, 1860. 



The Kevd, Doctor Sttnson appeared and handed in the following statement :— 

STATEMENT of the Reverend Joseph Stinson, D.D., President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference of Canada. 

Gentlemen, — The promotion of Education in our Country, is an object, in which every 
good Citizen must feel a deep interest. The imperative necessity of providing for our 
children, such an amount of learning, as will qualify them to occupy, with credit to them- 
selves and satisfaction to their Parents, those positions in life which the Providence of 
God may assign them, is now generally admitted. The excellent Common School system 
of this countiy, places within the reach of all our children the means of obtaining a 
good English Education. But amongst our young people, there are not a few who cherish 
a laudable ambition to realize the inestimable advantages of a thorough Classical and 



Seienlifio coone of instniotioD. Oar yonthB, by soores and hundredB, are determined w 
far as poerible, to Beeare the blesaings, and win the hononrs of literary coltore. Erei; 
encooragement shonld be afforded them, in the pnrsnit of an objeet alike desirable for ihea- 
aelveSi and beneficial to their country. But we deem it to be a matter of unapeakable io- 
portanoe to our young men — ^that they should obtain their Education in connection witk 
influences which will be mouifavowraJbiU to their moral, as well as their intellectual cul- 
ture, — otherwise their learning may be to them a curse bstead of a blessbg ; may make 
them conceited, selfish, cunning and unprincipled villains, instead of generous, honour- 
able oitisens, and useful and happy Christians. Infiuenced by these views, the Wealeyan 
Methodist Church originated Victoria College, which, although a denominational, is not 
a Sectarian CoUege ; inasmuch, as no theological test is required from its Profewor^ or iu 
Papih — ^no denominational tenets are inculcated in its devotional exercises, and eveiy 
student is required to attend the religious services of the Church of his Parents or Guar- 
dians. 

The erection and support of this College has cost the Wesleyan Church nearly eighty Uion- 
sand dollars. In its halls nearly five thousand youths have been educated ; many of them 
are creditably occupying positions of great responsibility and influence in this noble and 
rising colony. Victoria College is now in circumstances of considerable embarrassment. — 
Thus far, it has been chiefly supported by the voluntary efforts of its own denomination. 
It was never expected that it would be entirely dependent upon, or could be sustained bj 
such limited and precarious support, but that it would receive a fair share of such public 
funds as were to be appropriatea by the Government for the encouragement of Educational 
Institutions. We do not intend to relax our voluntary efforts, but we believe that those 
efforts ought to be encouraged and supplimented by an appropriation from the University 
Fund. To such an appropriation we believe we have a legal and a just claim. We found 
that clum on the plain letter and the obvious designs of the amended Laws of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, passed in the year 1858. 

The following is the Act to which we refer. It is called an Act to amend the Laws re- 
lating to the University of Toronto, by separating its functions as a University from those 
assigned to it as a College, and by making better provision for the management of the 
property thereof, and that of Upper Canada College. 

Whereas the enactments hereinafter repealed, have failed to effect the end proposed by 
the Legblature in passing them, inasmucn as no College or Educational Institution hath 
under them become affiliated to the University to which they relate, and many parents and 
others are deterred by the expense and other causes, from sending the youth under their 
charge to be educated in a large city, dbtant in many cases from their homes ; and where- 
as from these and other causes, many do and will prosecute and complete their studies in 
various parts of this Provinee, to whom it lajust and riglu to afford facilities for obtaining 
those scholastic honours and rewards which their diligence and proficiency may deserve, 
and thereby to encourage them and others to persevere in the pursuit of knowledge and 
sound leammg ; and whereas experience hath proved the principles embodied in Her 
Majesty's Royal Charter to the University of London in England, to be well adopted for 
the attainment of the objects aforesaid, and for removing the difficulties and objections 
hereinbefore referred to : — Be it therefore enacted, &c., &c., vis. Statutes 1852 and 1853, 
page 2. 

In the amended laws here refered to, laws sanctioned by the LegisUture of the Country, 
settled in accordance with the voice of a majority of the people, to whom the University 
properly belongs and for whose general benefit it ought to be expended, we are taught : 
That the former University with the College and Royal Grammar School, which were in- 
stituted by His Majesty George the ¥ouTt\i, Jailed to accomplUh the purposes contemplate J 
by their Establishment, The sense in which they failed to accomplish those purposes, is 
clearly stated. 1. No College or Educational Institution became affilated to the said Uni- 
versity. 2. Many parents and guardians were deterred by the Expense and other causes, 
from sending the youth under their charge to a large City, distant in many cases from 
their Homes. 



Hence, many youths prosecuted their studies, and completed those studies and do so 
still, in Literary Institutions in various parti of the Province, to wlwrti the Law i, ^., the 
present University Law says it tsj^ist^a^. riglu to afford encouragement in the prosecution 
of their scholastic labours 

Therefore, in accordance with that just and right purpose, and with a view as we think 
to its being practically carried out, it was enacted, that any surplus of said University 
fund, remaining at the end of any year after defraying the expenses payable out of the 
same, shall constitute a fund, to be from time to time appropriated by Parliament for 
academical education in Upper Canada, Vict., chap. 89, page 328, Stat, ot C, 1853, 
clause 54. 

Hence we maintain that Victoria College, being a regularly incorporated College, a 
college affording a high literary training to hundreds of the youth of the Province, a college 
struggling under financial difficulties, has a just claim to a share of that Surplus Fund ; 
but up to the present day, not the smallest part of that fund has ever been given to that 
Institution. We claim a part of that fund, not for sectarian purposes, but because we are 
doing a great educational work, and because, as a community, second to none in our num- 
ber and in our efforts to promote and defend all the interests of the country, we have an 
indisputable right to a share of the munificent University endowment, an endowment not 
designed for the exclusive benefit of a very limited number of the people, but for the 
good of the whole of the population of the country. 

That generous and patriotic design has been thwarted by the exclusive spirit, and as 
we think the unjust and extravagant expenditure of those who had the control of this fund. 
We need not present a stronger proof of the truth of this complaint, than that which is 
furnised in the fact, that up to the year 1857, no less than one million and a quarter of 
dollars had been expended on one collegiate institution in the city of Toronto. To this 
enormous sum, the expenditure of 1858 and '59 (which, for some reason, has not yet been 
given to the public) must be added. When this is done, there will be ample proof, that 
one of the most splendid educational endowments, in the world, is ham^ frittered away to 
gratify a few College Monopolists, instead of being invested and employed as was intended, 
to improve and benefit the whole community. 

The undersigned therefore respectfully and earnestly requests, on behalf of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in Canada, that your honorable committee will give to this subject 
your most careful attention, and, in your wisdom, devi&e some plan by which the evils com- 
plained of may bo speedily remedied. 



The Revd. Doctor Rycrson addressed the Committee on the part of complainant. 

On motion of Hon. Mr. Foley , 

Ordered, — That the statements of the Rev. Doctors Cook and Stinsnn be printed for 
the use of the Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Wilson, 

Ord^ed, — That the Clerk do summon the Revd. George Weir, Professor of University 
of Queen's College, Kingston 3 and that he also be telegraphed, for his immediate attendance. 

Adjourned until to-morrow^ at 11 o'clock, am. 





Fridat/, SOth March. ' 


( 


COMMITTEE MET. 




Present : 


Honorable Mr. CAMERON, Chairman, 


do 


" Brown, 


do 


" Stinson, 


do 


" Foley, 


do 


" Cayley, 


do 


" Wilson, 


do 


" McCann. 
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Dr. (7ooA; appeared before the Committee, and was Examined. 

[-By Honorable Mr, Brovm.!^ 

Que$, No. 1. — In the evidence you give before this Committee, are you authorized to 
speak the views of the Presbyterian Church, in connection with the Church of Scotland ? 
—I am not. 

Ques, No. 2. — Have the College Trustees and Senate, maturely considered the ques- 
tion before this Committee, and have they arrived at a formal decision upon it, so that you 
can say definitely what they desire ?— Yes, in the shape of resolutions. 

Ques. No. 3. — Will you lay these resolutions before the Committee ? 
Witness hands in resolutions, as follows : — 

" Extract fVom the minutes of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Queen's College, Kingston. 

"University op Queen's College, 
" Kingston, 26th March, 1860. 

" Which day the Executive Committee, of the University of Queen's College met, and, 
being constituted ititer alia, it was, after deliberation, unanimously resolved, that the very 
Reverend Principal Cook, be authorized to prepare, and sign, in name of the Board of 
Trustees, a Petition to the Legislature, praying for an investigation into the management, 
and a more beneficial and equitable application of the public University endowment in 
Upper Canada J it being provided that any plan which may be proposed for a juster appor- 
tionment of that endowment, be submitted for consideration to the Board, before being 
concurred in on their behalf. 

By Order of the Executive Committee, 

ANDW. DRUMMOND, 

Chairman, 

Pro Tern, 

Ques. No. 4.— The Committee perceive that this resolution of the College extends no 
further than demanding an inquiry into the present management of Toronto University, 
and a more equitable application of the endowment of that Institution. Are you in a 
position to express the views of your College beyond that point, and if so, to what extent ? 
—I think I am, to some extent. 

Ques, No. 5. — Are you in a position to give any evidence to this Committee, from your 
own knowledge, as to the alleged waste of public funds in the management of Toronto 
University ? — Only from the Public Accounts. 

Ques. No. 6. — Can you point out to the Committee any plan for economising the expendi- 
ture you complain of, in the management of Toronto University ?— I only see a primd/aci^ 
case of great extravagance, which ought to be inquired into by the Legislature 

[-By Honorable Mr. Cayley.'] 
Ques. No. 7.— Do you think an average of from 4 to £600 a year, excessive for competent 
Professors ?— I do not consider £500 a year, by any means too much. I would rather make 
it more than less. 

[^By Honorable Mr. Browji.'] 

Ques. No 8.— Would £600 be too large a salary for a Professor of Mathematics?—! do not 
think it would. I think that men of science ought to be well paid. 

Ques. No. 9. —Do you then make any objection to the salaries now paid to the Professors 
of University College ?— I am not sufficiently acquainted with them, to give an opinion on 
that point. 

Ques. No. lO.—Do you make any objections to the salaries now paid to the Professors of 
Toronto University ?— I am not sufficiently informed. 

Ques. No. 11. —Do you make any objections te the salaries now paid to the Masters of 
Upper Canada College ?— I am not sufficiently acquainted with them to judge. I have de- 
^ my opinion, in regard to the expenditure of that Institution, from comparing the 
from Upper Canada College, with those of Montreal and Quebec High Schools. 
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[jBy Mr, Simpson.'] 

Qw^. No. 12.— State on the average of the last three years, the number of pupils in the 
High School at Quebec; the fees paid for tuition ; the charge for Board; the masters 
employed, and the salaries paid to them— and the other expenses of the establishment, under 
thpir several heads. Answer the same question with regard to the high School at Montreal, 
and any other Institution of the same, or a higher grade, which you can answer ? 

The average attendance at the High School of Quebec, during the last three years, has 
been 135 pupils, including the 26 named by the Grovernment, for whose education, the 
Institution receives an annual sum of £282, and including also, 9 other pupils who receive 
a free education. The fees paid are £10 per annum, for boys under 10 years of age, 
and £12 10s for boys over 12. There is no Boarding establishment connected with the 
High School. At present four teachers are employed, and the average salaries pwd to 
them during the last three years, have been to the Hector, £425 ; and to the second, third, 
and fourth masters £425, £250, and £96, respectively — in all, £1,196. The other expenses 
of the Establishment have averaged as under : 

Rent, £70 

Prizes, 35 

Janitor, 25 

Fire Wood, 35 , 

Other charges, 20 

185 

In all, £1,381 

[J9y Hoiwrahh Mr, Brawn.'] 

Qiies. No. 13. — Are the same branches taught in all three schools, and is the scale of 
Education no higher in one than in the others ? — The branches of Education are substan- 
tially the same. I may almost say entirely the same. 

[jBy the Honorable Mr. Caylcy. 

Ques. No. 14. — Are you aware what fees are paid by the scholars at Upper Canada College? 
— I am told £5 per annum. 

Ques. No. 15. — Can you state what fees are paid by the Scholars at the High Schools of 
Montreal and Quebec ? — Yes. £10 in Montreal, and £10 in Quebec, for pupils under 10 years 
of age, and £12 10s. for pupils over 10 years, per annum. 

[-% Honorahle Mr. Brown.] 

Ques. 16. — ^What is the annual income of Toronto University, and University College ? — 
I am given to understand that it is about £15,000. 

Qu€s. 17. — From what sources is that Revenue derived ? — From public grants of land. 

Qites. 18. — What amount of surplus annual Revenue, do you think could be spared for 
other purposes, than the support of Toronto University and University College ?— I think 
about £6,000 would be ample for the necessities of Toronto University, and University 
College, exclusive of Scholarships. 

Qiies. 19.— Do you think Scholarships should be abolished ; and if not, what allowance 
should be made for them ?—I do not think Scholarships should be abolished. I am not 
prepared to state what amount should be appropriated for them ; nor what number there 
should be. 

Ques. 20.— How many Professorships do you think there should be in University 
College ?— A Principal, with five or six Professors, doing their duty efficiently, would be 
ample. 

[j8y Honorable Mr. Cayley.] 

Ques. 21. — Bo you object to any portion of a Professor's time, or Lectures being given 
specially to Students, preparing for honors ?— I have not considered that question. 
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[5y Honorable Mr. BrownJ] 

Qties. 22.~-Do you think there should be a ProfesBorship of Clafisical Literature, in 
University College ; and if so, what salary would secure a competent person f — I think 
there should be a Professorship of Classical Literature, with a salary of £500 currency. 

Ques. 23.— Should there be a Professorship of MctaphysiM ; and if so, what salary 
attached ?— Yes, certainly, of Metaphysics ana moral philosophy united : same salary. 

Qiu'n. 24.— Should there be a Professorship of Chemistry ; and if so, with what salary 
attached ?— Yes, a Professorship of Chemistry and Natural History united : same salary. 

Ques. 25.— Should there be a Professorship of Ap^riculture ; and if so, with what Salary 
attached ?— In the present state of University Education in this country, I think there 
should be no more Professors than necessary, to give a Classical and Scientific Educaiiou. 
I think there should be no Professorship of Agriculture, with a salary. 

Queg. 26.—Should there be a Professorship of Natural Philosophy ; and if so, with what 
salary attached ?— There should be a Professorship of Mathematics and Natural I^hiloso- 
phy united, with a salary of £500 currency. 

Ques. 27.— Should there be a Professorship of History and English Literature ; and if so, 
with what salary attached ?— I do not think it necessary. 

Ques. 2H. — Should there be a Professorship of Natural History; and if so, with what 
salary attached ?— I think that ought to be combined with the Chemistry Chair. I think 
£500 not too much. 

Ques. 29.— Should there be a Professorship of modern languages ; and if so, with what 
salary attached ?— I do not think there should. 

Ques. 30.— Should there be a Professorship of Mineralogy and Geology ; and if so, wih 
what salary attached ?— I think it desirable ; perhaps £500 

Ques. 3L— Should there be a Professorship of Meteorology ; and if so, with what salary 
attached ?— I think not 

Qties. 32.— Or of Oriental Literature ? — I think not. 

Ques. 33.— Do you think there should be a Classical Tutor in University College; and 
if so, with what salary ? — I think there ought to be several Tutors, at a salary of £120 each. 

Ques. 34.— Should there be a Librarian ; and if so, at what Salary ?— If the University, 
or University College has a Library, there should be a Librarian; if his whole time is given, 
his salary should be £250 ; if part of his time, £100. 

Qxies. 35.— Should there be a Registrar ; and if so, what salary should be received ?— I 
do not think it necessary ; the Librarian could do the duty perfectly. 

Ques. 36.— Should there be a special allowance for the President of the College ?~An 
additional allowance of two hundred and fifty pounds, if he be one of the Teachers, which 
I think he should be. 

[^y Honorable Mr. Cayley.'] 

Ques. 37. — Bo YOU consider Modern Languages objectionable in forming part of a Uni- 
versity course ?— Yes. Objectionable. 

Ques. 38.— Will you give your reasons ?— I think the study of Modern Languages, to any 
great extent, at a University, injurious to the acquirement of Classical and Mathematical 
learning, which it is the main purpose of a University Education to communicate. 

[By Mr. Simpson.'] 

Ques. 40. — Do you think it right that Professors, receiving annual salaries, should 
be paid by fees for the examination of students for degrees ? — Yes, but they should not 
be employed in examining their own students. 

Ques. 41 — Is not 82,160 paid annually for the examination of students, a very large lum 
indeed for that service to cost ? — I think it an exorbitant sum for the service. 
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[^By Honorable Mr. Cayhy,'] 

Que^. No. 42 — Do I understand you to say by your answer to No. 40 that you object to 
Teachers being examiners ? — No : The objection applies only to Teachers examining their 
own students. 

Ques, No. 43. — Do you believe that you can have efficient examiners who have not had 
practice in teaching? — Teachers make the best examiners, or persons who have been teachers. 

[jBy Honorable Mr, Brown.'] 

Qties. No. 44 — Have you any matured plan for the remodelling of Toronto University ? 

Witness was allowed to hand in his reply to the question at the next meeting of the 
Committee. 

Order — That the Clerk do summon the Kev. Oeorge Weir, Professor of the University 
of Queen's College, to appear before the Committee on Monday, 2Bd April. Ako, the 
Rev. W. Poole J to attend on the Committee to-morrow. 

Order — That the evidence and proceedings of the Committee be printed for the use of 
the Committee. 



Adjourned until to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 



COMMITTEE MET. 

Present : 
Honorable Mr. CAMERON, Chairman ; 



Saturday, Blst March. 
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The Reverend Dr. Cook appeared and waa further examined. 

Read, his evidence given the previous day. 

Answer to question 44 — I should be sorry to call anything I can now say 
a matured plan, but I offer the following as suggestions in forming such a plan :-7- 
I think there should be a complete separation between the University and University 
College ; that the University should be designated the University of Upper Canada j 
and that all Educational Institutions, incorporated by Royal Charter or by an 
Act of the Provincial Legislature, which are willing to submit to the Curriculum 
for Degrees, which is or may be established by the University, which have a com- 
petent staff of Professors, say five, and in which students are or shall be received without re- 
gard to religious persuasion, should be, if the authorities of such Institutions wish it, affili- 
ated to the University; all affiliated Colleges to be bound to hold University powers in 
abeyance while receiving allowance from the University Fund ; that the Senate, consisting of 
twenty-four members, should be appointed, one-half by the affiliated Colleges and one-half by 
the Government (and it should be a principle, in making the Government appointments, not 
to give the preponderance to any one College or neighbourhood) -, that the examination of 
students for degrees and scholarships should take place in rotation at each College seat, no 
Professor to be an examiner of his own students ; that the sum set apart for University 
scholarships be not more than £500 ; that the salary of the Vice Chancellor should be 
abolished ; that for all the expenses of the Senate there be set apart the sum of £1,250, of 
which not more than £500 to be for scholarships ; that if the Library and Museum of the 
University be given in charge to University College, a liberal allowance be made to each of 
the affiliated Colleges for the collection of a Library and Museum ; that the remaining in- 
come of the University be divided among the affiliated Colleges, University College to re- 
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ceive not more than double of each of the other Colleges, the present grant from the Con- 
solidated Fund to continue till the revenue from the University Endowment reach JC20,000 
a year, — no part of the income so received by any affiliated College, to be employed in the 
support of a Theological Faculty or Professor. Upper Canada College to be entirely 
disconnected from the University and University College. 

[i?y Hon, Mr, Cameron.'] 

Qiies. 45. — In stating yesterday that you thought University College could be carried on 
with a revenue of £5,000, did you mean to say that that sum would be sufficient, in all caee^, 
for an Academical Institution, or sufficient in the present circumstances of this Province? — 
I do not think that a University is intended to teach all sorts of things to all sorts of people. 
I think its purpose is to give classical and scientific education, and in particular to fit youn^ 
men for entering advantageously on what are called the learned professions; and this pur« 
pose a College can serve, as I think, and serve efiectually, with a revenue of £5,000 a year. 
I do not undervalue any brai^ch of knowledge ; but, taking into account the number of Bla- 
den ts in Canada, and the short time they can usually afford to spend in attending the classesi of 
a University, I think the establishment of many Chairs, which might elsewhere be useful, 
— and at all events, in large Academical establishments, ornamental, — auite unnecessary and 
wasteful. This would probably appear, if a return were called for, of the students who have 
attended, during different College terms, the classes of Agriculture, Meteorology, Oriental 
Literature, and some others, in University College. With respect to Modem Langnagee, I 
must not be understood to undervalue the acquisition of them. But I think the, as it seems 
to me, proper subjects of a University course, both are, and ought to be engrossing; that 
Modern Languages should be acquired before or afler such a course ; and that, where there is 
a taste or necessity for such languages, private tutors can generally be found at a College seat 
to give the required instruction quite as effectually as could be done in a College class. 

Qiies, 46. — ^In your estimate of the annual expense of maintaining Toronto University 
and University College^ did you include the expense of managing the property forming the 
endowment of the Institution, such as the Bursar's office expenses, collections, insurance, 
taxes, &c. ? — No. 

Ques. 47.—Did you make any allowance for boarding the students, and do you think it 
well that they should be inmates of the institution ? — I do not think it desirable that the stu- 
dents should be so boarded. 

Qiies. 48.— Under your plan for affiliating the denominational colleges with the Toronto 
University—what existing institutions would be entitled to affiliation ? — ^Toronto, Queen^s, 
Victoria, and perhaps others ; I am not sure that Regiopolis would be entitled to share. 

Qites. 49. — ^Would Regiopolis be entitled to affiliate? — I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with it. 

Ques. 50.— On what point do you need information to enable you to say whether Regio- 
polis would or would not be entitled to affiliate ?— I do not know the curriculum. 

Ques. 51.— If Regiopolis were to model her curriculum to suit your plan, would she be 
entitled to affiliate ? — Certainly. 

Ques. 52.— Would St. Michaers College, Toronto, be entitled to affiliate ?— I do not see 
the necessity of asking the question with respect to each college one after the other ; be- 
cause I think that every college which complies with the conditions specified should be 
received to share in the endowment. I have no positive knowledge of the intentions of 
any college with respect to this proposition. 

Ques 53.— Would the Roman Catholic College at Ottawa be entitled to affiliate ?— Every 
college seeking affiliation should come under these conditions. 

Qu£s. i: 4.— Would Knox's College, Toronto, be entitled to affiliate ?— If it came under the 
arrangement I propose. 

Ques. 55.— Would Hamilton College be entitled to affiliate ?— I know nothing of Hamil- 
ton College. 
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Ques. 56.— Does your plan embrace oily those Colleges now existing or do you think 
the right to affiliate should extend as well to all Colleges hereafter to be chartered f— To all 
Colleges which may be established hereafter as well as to those now existing. 

Que^, A7.— Arc you ..ware that the College at Hamilton has already applied to be affiliat- 
ed under the existing charter of Toronto University, and has asked how much money it 
'would be entitled to receive from the endowment? — I am not. 

Ques. 58. — Supposing all those Colleges were to come into affiliation with the Toronto 
University, would the endowment be sufficient to sustain the number of Chairs which you 
judge requisite for a higher school of learning ? — ^I do not know the number of Colleges 
which your question includes, I can conceive of a number so great as to make the share 
of each insignificant for its support, without the supplement of private liberality. 

Ques. 59.— Is there any possibility of applying a limit if every denomination shall be 
entitled to an equal support r— I think there is. 

Ques. 60.— Please state how you would apply such limit ?— Let the character and amount 
of the work required of the Colleges to be placed on the University foundation, be fixed at a 
sufficiently high standard, and there will neither be harm in the multiplication of 
Colleges, nor danger of such multiplication as would render the portion of the public 
endowment applicable to each insignificant. 

Ques. 61.— Do I understand that it should be a condition precedent to the right of affilia- 
tion that any institution seeking that benefit, should be in operation. — If so for how long ? — I 
think such institution should be in operation. I do not think it necessary to fix the length 
of time. I think it should give reason to believe in its stability. 

Ques. 62.— Are you aware how many Students in Arts there are in Upper Canada?— No 

Ques. 63. — Can you make an approximate estimate ?— No. 

Ques. 64.— Your plan b that the surplus of the endowment of the University should be 
divided among different affiliated Colleges pro rata, according to the number of the Stu- 
dents ? — I have not yet said so, but it might be very properly so stated. 

Ques. 65.— Is that the principle of division which you propose ?— I know of none better. 

Ques. 66.— Are you able to estimate the sum which would probably fall to each affiliated 
College on this plan of division ?— I cannot enter into such details. 

Ques. 67.— Would not the tendency of such a plan be to induce Colleges by undue means to 
increase the number of their students ?— I think the University should have the power of 
regulating that, and would prevent any such abuse. 

Ques. 68.— What is the annual revenue of Queen's College ?— I think about £2,600 ; I 
am speaking without the precise figures. 

Ques. 69.— Has that revenue been steady?— For some years it has been about that. 

Ques. 70.— Can you state the revenue of Queen's College year by year since its founda- 
tion ? — Not without a great deal of trouble. The following are nearly the sources of revenue 
at present existing, viz. :— From the Government, £750. General Assembly of Church of 
Scotland, £360. Church Fund, £500; Fees, £150. Interest on Bank Stock, forming the 
endowment, £800. Total, £2,560. 

Ques. 71.— How is the managing body constituted ?— There are thirteen clerical trustees 
who are appointed by the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Canada ; the lay trustees 
are appointed by themselves. Two go out every year, and their places are filled by those 
who remain, from lists furnished by the various congregations. The lay members are I 
think, fourteen, making in all twenty-seven. That body has the entire control of the 
College. 

Ques. 72. — How many Professors are there, name them with their salaries ? — Rev. Dr. 
Cook, (myself) Principal, without salary. Rev. Jno. Mowat, Professor of Hebrew and 
Church History, at £375 per annum. Rev. Geo. Weir, Professor of Classical Literature, 
£375 per annum. Rev. Dr. Williamson, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy, £375. Rev. Dr. George, Professor of Metaphysical andMoral Philosophy, £375. 
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Dr. LawBOD, Professor of Ghembtrj and Natural History^ £400. The latter salary is made 
up partly of fees. There are also five medical Professors ; viz : Dr. Stewart, Anatomy ; 
Dr. DicksoD; Practice of Surgery ; Dr. Yates, Priuciples and Practice of Medicine ; Dr. 
Fowler^ Materia Medica; Dr. Litchfield, Medical Jurisprrdencc. These are all 8upport<Ml 
by fees, with the addition of a grant of £250 per annum i lom the Legislature. 

Qves. 73. — Did any Clergy Reserves money go to this College? The Temporalitiets 
Board, which manages the Church Fund gives £500 a year. 

Ques. 74. — ^What number of students attend the College ? Professor Weir will be examined 
and can answer all these questions. 

Qiies, 75. — Your proposal is that the Colleges which may affiliate, should put their char- 
ters in abeyance ; how is that to be done ? — Yes, in so far as giving degrees is concerned. 
It should be done by resolution of the Trustees. 

Ques. 76. — Do you desire the Colleges, after affiliation to have the power of returning to 
their present condition, whenever they desire it ? — Whenever the public allowance shall be 
taken away. I should not think it reasonable chat they should return to it otherwise 
This, however, is a matter of arrangement. 

QueSf 77. — Is Queen's College prepared to surrender her present charter on receiTing 
the requisite powers to carry on a College under such a plan as you suggest, with a share 
of the endowment accorded to her ? — I do not think she will surrender her charter on any 
terms. But I believe she is prepared to hold in abeyance, the power of granting degrees 
under an arrangement which would enable her to affiliate with the University. 

Qiie$. 78. — ^Would she surrender the right to grant degrees ? — I think so, during the con- 
tinuance of a satisfactory arrangement to which she would give her consent. 

Ques. 79. — Do you consider the religious opinions of Professors important '/ — I do, and 
am anxious to quote on that head the opinions of the late Baron Alderson, as follows : — 
** With reference to the general subject of education, I cannot say I like compromises on such 
<* points. I grieve over our unhappy divisions, and not the least that they are the real obstacle:? 
" to education. I accept them as a fait accompli, and try to make the best of the case. I 
** hope I have a true. Catholic toleration for all who conscientiously differ from me, knowing 
** how little right I, or, indeed, any man, has to set up for being infallible. But I must act 
^* after all (and I assure you I sincerely wish others to do so too) according to my own con- 
" victions. These lead me to educate others as I believe myself to be bound to do in vital 
** truths, which I myself accept, and in no others. Everybody will perhaps say the same, but 
" they will add, ' give secular instruction in common.' I believe that to be impossible, be- 
'^ cause all learning and all science may be so taught, and in fact must be so taught as to in- 
" elude in it some perversion or true teaching of religion. An unbeliever teaching a boy 
'< arithmetic may insinuate that the doctrine of the Trinity in unity is not true, and geology 
*' may be taught so as to throw doubts on the Bible. It is unneccessary to multiply examples. 
" I look a great deal more to the opinions of the persons teaching than to the things pro- 
"posed to be taught; for education is the bringing up a child as a responsible being to God 
" and to Society, and in most cases the boy follows the master, as I believe, both for good and 
" evil" 

Qties. 80.— Do you consider that a Professor being a clergyman is an absolute security 
for that ? — By no means, nor the having signed a test ; nor that he says prayers every 
morning. 

Qties. 81.— You mentioned on a former day that the Church of Scotland had at one time 
fallen into a very depressed moral state, very much in consequence of the character and 
teaching of the Professors of the Universities. Were those Professors not clergymen ?— 
Some were. Not all. 

Ques. 82.— Is it not posssible in the University as now constituted at Toronto, that the 
Professors should be men of high moral and reUgious character ? — It is, but it is also possible 
that they may not. There is not the desirable security that they should be so. 

Ques. 83. — Are the moral and religious characters of the present Professors objection- 
able ?— I know nothing of them. 
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Ques. 84. — Who holds the patronage of the chairs ? — The government. 

Ques. 85.— Supposing the Senate of the University were constituted with a view to * 
proper representation of and protection of the moral and religious interest of the Province^ 
and if the patronage were vested in that body, would you not have asgood aguarantee for the 
moral standing of the Professors ho to be appointed, as you could have by that patronage 
being vested in the various sects ?-I doubt whether this could be done. The security is 
not in having clergymen, but in having men enjoying the confidence of the religious bodiei 
to which they belong. 

Rev. Dr. Green, Burj^ar of Victoria College, appeared and was Examined. 

[J5y Mr. Caj/lei/.} 
Ques. 86.— What is the annual revenue of Victoria College ? — Last year it was $9,420, 
including $3,350 contributed by our people. 

Ques. 87.— Has that revenue been a steady one ? — No. The Tuition Fees have been 
somewhat diminished. 

First. From the fact, that when it was known that University College taught Under- 
Graduates/re« out of public funds, besides giving nearly all of them scholarships and prizes, 
we deemed it prudent to reduce the Tuition Fees from thirty-six to twenty-four dollars per 
annum, and no unendowed Colleges, it is submitted, can reasonably be expected to compete 
successfully with such fearful odds against them. 

Sec4>ndly. Because many Students now attend on account of scholarships, by which 
we are endeavouring to create an Endowment Fund for the College. 

Qu€$. 88. — Give the amount of the revenue and the sources whence derived ? — 
Parliamentary Grant -..-... $3000 

Tuition Fees .--.... $1,438 75 ) ^^^^ 
Interest from Endowment Fund . - . - . 1,631 25 j 

Personal Contributions -------- 3350 



Total - - - $9420 

Ques. 80. — How is the managing body of Victoria College constituted ? — The Board of 
Directors consists of twenty-nine individuals. Five of whom are ex-officiOf vu.: — 
The Hon. the President of the Executive Council. 
The Hon. the Speaker of the Legislative Council. 
The Hon. the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 
The Hon. the Attorney General for Upper Canada. 
The Hon. the Solicitor General for Upper Canada. 

Twenty-four (twelve Clergymen and twelve Laymen) are appointed by the Conference 
— of these twelve are Trustees and twelve Visitors : all the Visitors and four of the Trustees 
go out of office annually, but are eligible for re-election. 

Ques. 90. — How many Professors are there ? Name them. State the amounts of their 
respective salaries. Mention all other incidental expenses of an annual character ? — There 
are five Professors and five Tutors, n'z.: — 

Rev. S. S Nellis., M. A., Professor of Mental Philosophy, &c., &c. Salary $1,400. 

William Kingston, 31. A., Professor of Mathematics, &c. - - - . Salary $1,000. 

John Wil'^on, M. A., Profesor of Latin and Greek Languages - - Salary $1,000. 

Rev. George C. AVhitlock,L. L. D., Professor of Natural Sciences - - Salary $1,000. 

Elijah P. Harris, I). P., Professor of ^fodern Languages - - - - Salary $800. 

John Campbell, M. A., Classical Tutor Salary $600. 

Nathaniel Burwash, B. A., Mathematical Tutor Salary $600. 

William S. Thompson, Rector of Collegiate School Salary $600. 

Alexander Burns, Assistant Master Salary $600. 

Incidental E)xpenscs ------..$ 266 

Assurance ------.... 270 

Repairs -.-,-.... 308 

Interest - ... .... . . 3376 

Janitor -----..... 300 
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Que$. 91.— What number of Studente in arts attend Victoria College ? 

tStudrnts. 

Students in Arts^ undcr-graduatcs, [in attendance] - W 

do SpeciaJ Students 36 

Students in Medicine -73 

Preparatory Students IIP 

Totol 288 

Faculty of Medicine, 

The Hon. John Rolph, M. D., L. L. D., M. R. C. S., England. 

Walter B. ("xcikie, M. I>. 

C. V. Berrjman, M. D. 

John M. Reid, M. D. 

Wm. Canniff, M. D.. M. R. C. S., En<rland. 

Walter A. Watts, M. A. 

John Harvey. 

This department is conducted in Toronto ; the Professors are paid by Tuition Fees and 
a Parliamentary Grant of 81,000 per annum. 

Ques, 92. — Do you in general concur with the views expressed here by Dr. Cooky with 
reference to the affiliation of Colleges ? — Yes, in general. 

Que$, 93. — Do you also concur in the sketch given by Dr. Cook of the proper mode of 
maintaining and constituting the Toronto University and the Toronto College? — Yes. 

Quei, 94. — Do you limit the affiliation of Colleges in the same way as Dr. Cook ? — I 
fully concur with him in that respect. 

The Reverend Dr. Stinson, President of the Conference, was then called in and Examined 
Que8, 95. — Do you concur in the views which have been expressed by Dr. Cook? — I do 
and am prepared to aid in carrying them out. 



The Revd. Doctor Green handed in the following statement : 

SUBSTANCE of REMARKS made by the Reverend Doctor Green, 2>. D., 
Bursar of Victoria College, furnished by request of the Committee, 

In calling the attention of this committee to the memorials now before you, we claim, 

Flnt, That the Government in proposing, and the Parliament in sanctioning the University 
Act of 1855, evidently designed to extend the benefits arising from the Income Fundto those 
colleges situated in difierent parts of Upper Canada, as well as to the University Colleg«» 
in Toronto, 

In proof of this position we assert, that the bill of 1849 was repealed for the avowed 
and clearly expressed purpose of providing for such extension of the said ftind. 

The preamble of the late Act declares that the former << enactments have failed te- 
effect the end proposed by the Legislature, in as much as no college or educational insti- 
tution has affiliated, &c.'' 

That many parents and others are deterred by the expense and other causes from send- 
ing youth to be educated in a large City distant from their homes, that ft:om these and other 
causes many do and will prosecute and complete their studies in oth^r institutions in various 
parts of the Province to whom it is right and Just to afford facilities for obtaining scho- 
lastic honors and rewards, and thereby encourage them and others to persevere in the pursuit 
of knowledge and sound learning, and as the royal charter of the London University is '* iceii 
adapted for the attainment of the objects aforesaid," therefore the fornier Act is repealed. 
Now, the Parliament either did or it did not design, by repealing the Act referred to, to pro- 
vide for the assistance of other colleges. It they did not really design to afford those " facili- 
ties" mentioned in the preamble, then they were hypocrites of the deepest dye for declaring 
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that it was ^^ju$t ayidrigM* for them to afford facilities for doing what they never intended to 
do, and they have been playing off a game of deception against the country alike discre- 
ditable to them and injurious to us. But if they did intend, honestly, to carry out the 
principles which they laid down, then we affirm that these reasonable and honest intentions 
haTe been entirely frustrated by the parties who have had the management of the income 
fund; for up to the present hour not a farthing of the surplus fund has been given to any 
eoUege out of Toronto. 

We leave our opponents to their choice of these alternatives ; but we have no hesita- 
tion in taking the affirmative, for however inconsistent it may appear for the Parliament 
deliberately to declare that it is right and just to afford facilities which they have never 
afforded, still we have heard that at least three gentlemen who belonged to the Government 
of that day have most distinctly affirmed that in proposing the '^ University Bill," the Gov- 
enunent did sincerely design to help those colleges in different parts of the country which 
were hot placed on the foundation of the University. The Honorable Chairman of this 
committee, asserted this in his place in the house, the Hon. Dr. Kolph assures me of the 
fact, and I am told the Hon. James Mori.*is affirms the same thing. 

Secondly, Because the Bill makes provision in \\a fiftt/'fout'tk clause for the formation of 
a Murplus fund, to be devoted to that purpose. The first tax upon the hwiyme Fund is to 
meet the current expenses of the University, and University College, and the balance of 
that income, the law says, shaUform a fund for Academic purposes throughout Upper 
Canada. Why provide a fund for that purpose if it is never to be used ? For, be it re- 
membered, that the balance remaining at the end of each, or any year, must go into that 
sorplns fund, and when once placed there, it cannot be used for any purposes other than for 
Academic education in Upper Canada. From the fifty-fourth clause of the Act, we can 
scarcely suppose that the Parliament even contemplated the University itself would ever 
dream of laying the hand of spoliation upon the surplus fund, for if so, why form such a 
fond at all ? 

Thirdly. Because we cannot suppose that a Parliament, elected to represent the interests 
of the people at large, would deliberately provide that the munificent endowment set apart 
for higher Education in the country, should be devoted to the interests of a minority of the 
population, while the great majority who have provided Colleges for their youth, are to be 
deprived of any participation in these public funds, merely because they prefer jDenomtina- 
tional Colleges for the instruction of their youth to any or to all others. For these, and 
other reasons, we are forced to conclude that the present law was enacted in view of ex- 
tending the benefits of the endowment to other oolleges as well as to University College in 
Toronto. But why have these wise provisions not been promptly and legitimately carried 
out ? It cannot be for want of funds, for I find that one year the Income Fund amounted to 
upwards of £15,000, and another year to more than £17,400. Now it is quite preposterous 
to suppose that the University, with its one college, required this amount to educate the 
number of students in University College, when there were less than forty (40) under-gradu - 
ates in attendance. From the expenditure of other colleges I am led to conclude, that 
one-half of this income would have furnished ample means to meet the current expenses of 
that institution. The other half should, in all justice, have gone to the Surplus Fund. 
The Surplus Fund was commenced- apparently, in good faith, and in 1855 it amounted to 
£6,580, and in 1856 it was increased to £6,922 19s 6d. What has become of this fund ? 
It cannot lawfully be used for building, or for tlie current expenses of the University ; for 
the law says *^ it shall form a fund," and a fund tco, for a specified ohjecty and it certainly 
has not been devoted to the object specified, and therefore, 1 take it for granted that it must 
be on hand, together with the interest thereof, subject to the order of Parliament. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of the law as it iioio exists, and of our claims under it, 
that law has been rendered nugatory so far as the interests of other colleges are concerned, and 
its limited provisions for their support entirely ignored and frustrated by means of an ex- 
travagant and wasteful expenditure. 

Had the Act of 1855 been carried out iu a ap'ini of common fairness to all interests 
involved, this agitation would probably have been prevented, or at least delayed for years ; 
but former expenditure and operations convince us that other and more specific provisions 
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must be made to secure the interests of all parties coucernedy and therefore we now claim 
that 9uch a change may be made in the present Act, as will clearly define and secure to ui 
our rights, instead of allowing Toronto College to use up all the funds they can, and then 
merely allow us to pick up any $urplus crumbs which may be left. 

The permanent fund hiis been very much reduced by large and expensive buildingSf 
which are reported to have cost nearly $400,000 ! This sum I am inclined to think ia 
much more than was really needed to meet the necessities of the case, and more than a 
new country like ours demanded, or can well justify under the circumstances. It appean 
to us that arrangements might have been made by which ample accommodation could havt 
been provided for that College without such an expenditure from the '* Permanent Fund*' 
as will necessarily lessen the Income Fund to the amount of from $20,000,to $24,000 per 
annum. 

But we also complain of the wasteful and extravagant manner in which the income has 
been voted and frittered away, instead of carrying a large annual balance to the Surplus Fund. 

In proof of this we refer the Committe to the Reports of the Bursar as contained in 
the appendices to the Journals of the House of Assembly I shall not detain the Committee 
to read them now as tliey arc contained in the books which lie on the table. 

I am asked to mention particulars, and as the Committee desire it, I beg to refer theiu 
to the Bursar'i Report for 1856. 

The total income for this year is said to be £17,461 18s. 8d. The total expenses, 
(exclusive of the Royal Grammar School) £17,188 18s. lOd., leaving the small sum o/ 
£342 I4s. lOd. to be carried to the surplus fund ! Will any one say that this InstitutioD 
requires such a large amount over and above tuition and graduation fees to educate tfce 
students in attendance ? There are several items in this expenditure which appear to us 
to be extravagant. Take the item of Salaries, £8,048, besides £540 for Examiners, the 
most of which went U\ the same Professors. The Bursar's, Office £2,238, Stationery and 
Printing, £463, Incidentals, &c., £1,146, and a very extraordinary item of £800for a certaia 
commission. Prizes, £128, and Scholarships £1,158. Now these scholarships were designed 
as rewards to students of remarkable talent and industry, and yet we find thirty-seven (37) 
undergraduates carrying off thirty-five (35) soholarHhips, with five double and one tripl« 
scholarship. 

These scholarships of £30 each or more are calculated to lure students away irom uueu- 
dowed colleges, and especially when tho.se scholars get their tuition free., besides priies 
and medals in great variety. We turn now to the report for 1857. 

Total Ineome reported £15,161 

Total Expenditure 15,357 

Excess of Expenses over Income £ 196 

A poor prospect here for a surpliis fund ; but look at the items. Salaries, £7670, or moit 
by £3,173 than was given in 1853, apart from faculties of medicine and law. Incidental:}, 
£1,247, nearly double the whole grant to Victoria College. Prizes, £193. Scholarshipa, 
£1,234. Stationery, £598. Bursar's Office, £2,261, &c., &c. 

Is there the slightest indication of economy in these expenses. Compare them with 
other Colleges and what do we find ? Why, simply this, that this one Institution has 
•pent within £820 as much as the seven largest Colleges in the province are said to hare 
•pent. Trinity, Victoria, Queen's, Regiopolis, McGill, Bishops^ and Laval. These seven 
Colleges are reported to have spent this year £16,177, and Toronto College has spent £15,- 
357. But if we include the Grammar School in the latter, then this Institution, alone, ha^ 
expended more by some £4,000 than all these other Colleges put together. 

Surely these other noble Institutions must be extremely niggardly in their operations, or 
the Toronto College haa been shamefully wasteful and extravagant. Let this committee 
judge the matter, and give the country the benefit of their judgment. I need not detain 
this Honorable Committee with any further statistical facts. Enough has l)eeu proved to 
•how the necessity of some amendment to the Act under which these transactions have oc- 
curred. 
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We have been accused of wishing to break down the Uniyersity, and break up the en- 
dowment. We repudiate the charge. We neither wish to do the one nor the other ; but 
we wish to extend the usefulness^ and increase the popularity of the University by placing 
all the Colleges upon its foundation, with equal privileges and equal rights, and thus make 
it what it ought to be, A great National i nicer fUi/y alike the friend of all, and the enemy 
of none. Give it all the money it needs to conduct its operations with efficiency. Give it 
the power of prescribing a Curriculum of study for all the Colleges in Upper Canada placed 
on iUi foundation. Remodel tht Senate, so as to secure economy in the management, and 
equal justice to all interests concerned in the appointment of examines. 

Then let all affiliated (Colleges receive a portion of the income in proportin to the 
students instructed by them. In this way all parties will enjoy their preferences as to the 
Institution where their children are to be educated without constraint or proscription ; and 
thus all will be equally benefitted by the public funds to which all are equally entitled. 
Two objections have been urged against this plan. First, that it would encourage a large 
number of petty Colleges, and secondly, that it would encourage sectarian education. As 
to the first, it must be apparent to all that if all the students in these petty colleges come up 
to the standard prescribed by the University, they will be quite equal to those educated in 
large Institutions. Besides which, when all are compelled to adopt one Ctirrictdum, there 
can be no petty College, so far as the quality of the instruction is concerned, though all may 
not be equal in the number of students th(n/ educate. As it now is, we have neither 
security against petty Colleges nor petty scholars. 

As to the sectarian vieic of the questimiy it appears to nie that there is a wide differ- 
ence between a denominational and a sectarian institution. A sectarian institution is one 
got up especially for the education of one denomination — for the exclusive promotion of 
one set of doctrines or form of faith. Hence, religious tests are required, and one form of 
worship prescribed. A denominational institution is one for the sustentation of which one 
denomination is pledged, and for the character and morals of which it is also responsible ; 
but to which all are admitted on equal terms without any religious tests or party distinc- 
tions. — Victoria College is not sectarian. Five members of the Government are ez-officio 
members of its College Board and Senate ; five members may call an extra meeting at 
pleasure. The Royal Charter prohibits any religious tests. All Students are required to 
attend that place of worship which their parents or guardians may direct, and no effort is 
made to proselyte, or to influence their religious opinions. Our Professors are selected 
from all churches, with reference to their moral and literary qualifications, and not to their 
religious faith, as the present staft* will show, in which we have Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists. 

Adjourned till Monday at 11 o'clock. 

Monday, 2nd April. 
COxMMITTEE MET. 

Freaent : 

Hon. Mr. CAMERON, Chairman, 
Hon. " Cayley, 
Hon. " Foley. 
*' McCann, 

^' ROBLIN, 

" Simpson, 

The Rev. Doctors Cooke, Ryerson, AStinson and Green, were in attendance. 

Rev. Mr. NelUs supplemented Dr. Green's statement by adding — That the time of the 
Professor of Modem Languages is but partially occupied in giving instruction in Modern 
Languages. That instruction in Modern Languages is confined chiefly to the French — 
that the rest of the time of the Professor is occupied in giving instruction in other branches 
of the curriculum. 
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Rev. Br. Cook further Examined : 

[^// the Chairman.'] 

Qu€$. 96. — Do you think that, under the provisionn of the University Act, other 
Colleges, besides University College, had a right to look for and expect aid from the surplus 
funds of the University ? — Most assuredly, as clause 54 of the University Act clearly 
shews, and judging from a conversation 1 held with a member of the Government at the 
time. 

Qu€8. 97. — Do you think that the Surplus Fund has been greatly diminished by 
any extravagant expenditure of the Income Fund ? — Undoubtedly it has. 

[i?y Mr. Cayhy.-] 

Qu€$. 98. — Do you desire that the statement you put in shall be considered u 
evidence, in the same way as if the information and statements therein given had been 
elicited from you by examination and cross-examination ? — I should wish the statement I 
put in to be considered as my evidence on the subject, but with this remark: I refer there 
to the expenditure of other Colleges. I have not the official documents from those 
Colleges, but I believe that my statement is substantially correct with regard to the expen- 
diture of those other Colleges. 

Rev. Dr. Stinson Examined, — 

Ques. 99. — Do you desire that the statement you put in shall be considered as evi- 
dence in the same way as if the information and statements therein given had been elicited 
from you by examination and cross-examination ? — I should say my statement chiefly re- 
ferred to the design of the Act to include other Colleges, and I am quite willing that any 
facts I state should go as evidence. 

The following question and answer was put in by the Rev. Dr. Stmsoii. 

I believe that the University Law indicates the meaning and design of that Law. 
Is it so ? Or is it not so ? I require a distinct answer to this Question. — That 
the University Law of 1853 was intended to encourage Collegiate Institutions 
already established in the Province of Canada West. My reasons for this are — the Preamble 
refers to many young men who were at that time prosecuting their studies in different Col- 
leges in the Province — to whom the preamble says it is just and right to afford encourage- 
ment — ^the Colleges in which the young men to whom it was just and right to afford such 
encouragement, were Denominational Colleges, therefore, I conclude that those Institu- 
tions must be included. I am strengthened in this belief by the assurance, that in thefirst copy 
of the Act, other Colleges, and their having a right to a share in the honors and Funds 
of the Toronto University, was distinctly recognized. 

JOSEPH STINSON, 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference of Canada. 

Rev. Dr. Green Examined, — 

Ques. 100. — ^Do you desire that the statement you put in shall be considered as evi- 
dence, in the same way as if the information and statements therein given had been elicited 
from you by examination and cross-examination ? — I gave my statement as a statement of 
the views I held in reference to the matter. 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson Examined — 

[-By ihe Chairman.'] 

Ques. 101. — Do you [think that, under the provisions of the University Act, other 
Colleges besides University College had a right to look for and expect aid from the surplus 
funds of the University ? — I think so most assuredly : From the opinions expressed by 
individual members of the Government at the time, and also by a clause in the ori^nal 
draft of the Bill as it was introduced into the Legislature, and passed the first reading, 
which shewed the deliberate policy of the Government at that time, fixing an aggregate 
sum from the University Fund for the several colleges, and stating that it should be distri- 
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bnted to them in proportion to the grants then made, that is, an equal distribution. The 
53rd cl&use of the Bill, as introduced, was ais follows : — 

** Such sum as shall be required to defray the current expenses of the said University 
** of Toronto, including Scholarships, Exhibitions, Rewards and Prizes authorized by the 
" 25th section of this Act, and to defray the current expenses of University College ; in- 
^' eluding in both cases the care, maintenance and ordinary repairs of the property assigned 
" for the use of the said University or (college, and with power to the Governor in Council 
"to decide what shall be deemed ordinary repairs as distinguished from permanent improve- 
"ments." 

And then the clause follows, which was afterwards omitted and superseded by the 54th 
section of the Act : — 

"A sum to be divided among the several Colleges in Upper Canada, not 

"exercising the power of granting degrees except in Divinity, and affiliated to the said 
" University, and receiving pecuniary aid from the Legislature for the same year, the sum 
" awarded to each such College being in proportion to the amount of such aid received 
"by it; Provided firstly, that the receipt of any portion of such sum by any College, shall 
"be held to imply an abandonment by such College of any clause in its Charter providing or 
"authorizing any religious Test or profession of faith, on the part of any student in such 
"College, or of any Professor or Teacher therein, except the Professor of Divinity, and to be a 
" declaration by such College that no such religious Test or profession of faith shall be required 
"of any Professor, Teacher or student, except as aforesaid : Provided secondly, that the sum 
"received by any such College under this section shall be applied exclusively to the payment 
" of the salaries of Professors and Teachers employed in such C^oUege, in teaching those 
"branches of knowledge, and those only, which shall form part of the course of study pre- 
" scribed by the Statutes of the University for candidates for Degrees or Certificates of 
" Proficiency, and that no part of such sum shall be applied to pay the salary or remunera- 
**tion of any Professor or Teacher of Law, or of Medicine, Anatomy or other subject imme- 
" diately connected with the study and practice of Medicine or Surgery ; And provided, 
" lastly, that the Senate of the University may require from any College in Upper Canada, 
"receiving aid from the said Income Fund, or from Parliament, a Statement shewing the 
*' manner in which the sum received as such aid shall have been expended ; and such 
"statement shall be embodied in the then next Annual Report of the Senate/' 

This clause clearly shews that the matter had been deliberately considered and deter- 
mined upon by the Government. I think £15,00 for each of the Colleges, should be in- 
serted in the blank. 

Ques, 102. — Do you think that the Surplus Fund has been greatly diminished by any 
extravagant expenditure of the Income Fund ? — I think so assuredly, for the reasons con- 
tained in my written statement. I have mentioned there that the expense of supporting 
the Faculty of Arts is trebled since 1845, when it was considered as efficient as in any of the 
Colleges in either of the English Universities, and twice ihe amount it was before the pass- 
ing of the present Act. 

Ques. 103. — Do you think there should be a Professor of Agriculture in University 
College ? — 1 certainly think not. I think any one who wishes to learn Agriculture would 
learn more with Hon. Mr. Christie on his farm, in six months, than he would learn for three 
years with the Professor of Agriculture in Toronto University. In the list of subjects in 
the University Calendar, I find "The Practice of Manuring," "The Management of Stock," 
" Construction of Farm Buildings/* " Dairy Management," &c. I do not think any valua- 
ble instruction on such subjects can be given in a University. I believe there have not 
been more agricultural students attending that class, than there have been years since its 
establishment. 

Ques. 104. — Do you think there should be a Professor of Modern Languages ? — I think 
not. I think there should be a tutor, but I think the tutor should be chiefly paid by the 
fees of students. In Harvard University these are extra studies, and the tutors are paid 
by fees. I think that the period of attendance at a University is not the time for studying 
modern languages, but that the student*s attention should be exclusively deyoted to the 
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recognized subjects of a University education — that the study of the elements of the modem 
languages should be an extra study, and that the tutors should be chiefly paid by fees from 
students. 

Ques. 105. — Do you re»^ard it as essential to have in University College a Professor of 
History ? — Looking at the outline of the subject.'* of the History course in the UnirersitT 
Calendar, it is very clear that the subjects comprehended in the course of History and 
English Literature arc embraced in the (irammar School course. These subjects irc 
taught in the Grammar Schools, and from the same text books. I do not think they can 
be taught by lectures. Every one who has been accustomed to hear sermons from his in- 
fancy, knows that he cannot learn Theology by attending the services in church. So, by 
attending lectures, you may get many suggestions and useful thoughts, but you cannot learn 
History itself. 

Ques. 106.— Are you aware jf the number of Students attending the class of Meteorology— 
or the number attending the class of Oriental Literature l-^-l am not. I think those ipe- 
cial studies should be paid by the fees of students. 

Ques. 107. — Should there be a Professor of Hebrew ? He should be paid by feei 
chiefly. 

Qhps. 108. — Is there anything in the study of Latin and Greek, or Metaphysics and 
Logic, which renders those subject.n more adapted to be taught by lectures than History ? 
Certainly not — in the University sense of the word fecfurr, but I should say that is differ- 
ently understood. In the German Universities there are lectures which are delivered in 
the form of discourses, the same as some in the l^niversity of Oxford, but it must be recol- 
lected the German Universities are not Colleges like our Colleges, to which the gynmxmo 
of Germany more nearly correspond. Kvcry student entering a German University, enters 
some faculty, the faculty of Medicine, the faculty of Law, the faculty of Theology, or the 
faculty of Philosophy When I spoke of lectures in Historj^, I used ^he word in the 
German sense, but though the instruction in Latin and Greek is equally by lectures, it in- 
cludes the examination of exercises and drilling. 

[By Jfr. *SY??iyiw;r.] 

Ques. 109. — You spoke of the int(Mition of the Government as shewn in the original 
Draftof the Bill submitted to the Legislature. Wjis not that intention materially modified 
in the Bill as it actually passed the Legislature ? — No. As the precise sum that would be 
available to those Colleges could not be ascertained, the 54th clause wa«i substituted for a part 
of the 53rd Clause. I may assign another reason. I addressed to Mr. Ilincks a letter on 
the subject, which has been published, and I understood his views were in harmony with mj 
own on the general scheme of Collegiate Education. 

[i?y the Chairman.'] 

Qties. 110. — How many Professors do you deem necessary in University College ? — I 
think five. The present President of University College, in a publication issued some year? 
ago, stated that only 4, including the Principal, had been employed in King*s College, which 
was considered eflicient, and he said that four with a Principal would be sufficient for many 
years to come. 

Ques. 111. — What subjects do you think most eshcntiul to Collegiate discipline? — I 
agree with Dr. Cook, that Classics, Greek and Latin, Mental and Moral Science, and Mathe- 
tics, are the most essential. I would of course, add Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy. 
Mineralogy and Geology may be useful, but I do not think them so essential. 

Rev. Dr. 6rr<?fn Examined. 

IBy the\Chairnian ."] 

Queii. 112.— Do you think that under the provisions of the University Act other 
Colleges, besides University College, had a right to look for and expect aid from the surplus 
funds of the University ?— Most undoubtedly, for the reasons assigned in my general state- 
men t, and also for the reasons just stated by Dr. Byerson. 
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Ques. 113 — Do you think that the Surplus Fund has been greatly diminished by any 
evtravagant expenditure of the Income Fund ? — Most undoubtedly, for the reasons men- 
tioned in my general statement, and as shown by the reports of the Bursar of the University 
and University College, submitted from year to year. 

Revd. Professor Weir, of Queen's CoUege, Kingston, Examined. 

IBy Ban, Mr. Cai/I^.'\ 

Qiies. 114. — Is Dr. Cook now connected with Queen's College, and at a salary ? — ^Dr. 
Cook is Principal. The salary of the Principal of Queen's College is £600 ; but Dr. Cook 
has never been in the enjoyment of a salary as Principal. He taught one year the Divinity 
Classes, and received a salary in that capacity. I understand that Dr. Cook had beea 
invited to occupy, permanently, the position of Principal and Professor of Divinity, at a 
salary of £750. 

Ques. 115. — What fees are paid by Students of Queen's College ? — There are no fee* 
charged in the Faculty of Arts, for such Students as are studying with a view to the Ministry 
in our Church. For other Students the fees, including £1 Matriculation Fee, are — 
first year, £9 ; second year, £10 ; third year, £7. 

Ques. 116. — Can the Student pay a larger fee by attending other classes ? — Yes. If 
he attends the Chemistry Class he pays £3 extra for each session of attendance. But the 
Chemistry Class does not form a portion of the curriculum for degrees. The fees for the 
Medical Faculty are also extra. 

Ques. 117. — Have you any Students resident in the building ? — ^None. The Students 
boarded in the College when I first became connected with it, but we have found it better 
that they should board out of the Institution. 

Ques. 118. — ^What did they pay when they boarded in the Institution 7 — ^I believe 
$2 or 82 50 a week. Now they pay from $2 50 to 84 out of the Institution. 

Rev. Mr. Nelles, Principal of Victoria College, examined. 

IBy the Cliairman.'] 

Qites. 119. — Is there any Theological Chair, or Divinity Students, in Victoria College T 
— Neither. We have students attending the College who are preparing for the Ministry, 
but are not pursuing theological studies, but general studies, and are not known in the 
College as Divinity Students, but as general Students. They receive no allowance or con- 
sideration from the funds in any shape whatever. We have had at times, also, Students 
preparing for the Ministry in the Church of England and the Presbyterian Church, but we 
do not know them as such. 

[J5y Mr. Simpson,'} 

Que$, 120. — How many Students are there at Victoria College who are preparing for 
the Ministry in your own Church, how many for the Church of England, and how many for 
the Presbyterian Church ? — I am not prepared to say in regard to the Presbyterian Church 
or the Church of England, inasmuch b& it is no part of our business to ascertain that, except 
accidentally. The number of our Students who are preparing for the Ministry in our own 
Church can only be ascertained from the Minutes of Conference. The number from year 
to year may be twelve or fourteen. I understand there are nine this year. 

Ques, 121. — ^Do these Students receive any theological instruction other than what 
they receive in Victoria College ? — They receive none in Victoria College. They are 
obliged to pursue their theological studies in connection with their itinerant work on the 
circuit, and are examined by persons appointed, not by the College, but by the Conference 
authorities. There is no theological school for them. I may state, however, that there are 
certain studies, which may be called theological studies, embraced in every College curricu- 
lum — such as Butler's Analogy and Paley's Evidences of Christianity. These are embraced 
in our curriculum as they are in that of the University of Toronto. The candidates for our 
Ministry^ who may be in attendance at the College, have access to those classes in common 
with other students. 

Professor Weir further Examined 
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{^Bff the Chairman,'} 

Ques. 122. — Do you think the Professorship of Modern Languages essential in Uni- 
versity College ? — I do not. 

Qu€8, 123. — ^Are you not of opinion that the time which would be occupied in at- 
tention to Modern Languages and History, might be better employed in studying Mathe- 
matics; Latin and Greek, and other subjecte of a University course? — I certainly think 
so, unless the curriculum was to be very much lengthened, which it cannot be conveniently 
' in Canada, as yet. As regards our own students we find that, without attending to Modern 
Languages, they have little enough time for the proper work of a College. But, 
wherever there is a desire on the part of the Students to learn Modern Languages, they 
can find the means of doing so in the City where the College is situated, without there 
being a chair in connection with the College. 

Ques, 124. — ^Do you consider it essential to have a lecturer in Hebrew and Syriac in 
this Country, except for the advantage of Divinity Students?— I do not think so. 

Qiies. 125 — Do you think it is the tendency of the present system to crush all other 
Colleges, and to maintain but one College in the Province ? — I certainly think so, ina^ 
much as the encouragements to attend the Toronto University must have a damaging effect 
on the other Colleges. The education is gratuitous, and inducements are held out in the 
shape of Scholarships, the tendency of which is to withdraw Students from other Colleges. 

Ques. 126. — Would it be advantageous to the cause of Academical Education, that 
there should be no competition in Academical Education in the Province ? — I think not. 
All monopolies work badly. 

Ques, 127. — Are you aware that the Scholarships ate confined to Students attending 
University College. And if not, how do they act as an inducement to attend University 
College ? — I am not aware that they are necessarily so confined, but I have understood 
they are practically so. 

Que^. 128. — ^Do you think the income from the University Endowment is more than is 
required to carry on a College ? — I should certainly say it is. I understand it is greater 
than is given to any one College in connection with the Universities of England, and greater 
than is given to any of the Colleges in the United States. 

Ques. 129. — Are you of opinion that the scheme proposed of having a number of 
Colleges affiliated with the University, is preferable to the system at present carried on ? — 
I think so. But it would of course depend very much on the constitution of the Univer- 
sity, whether the examining Board comprised an equal representation from the different 
Colleges throughout the Province. By having one University and a number of Colleges 
scattered over the Country, you would have a wholesome rivalry between them, and it 
would very soon become known where the best education was given. In any City, also, 
where there is a College, there are many who will embrace the opp6rtunity of getting a 
Collegiate Education, who could not go to another City to obtain it. 

[B^ Uon. Mr. Cayley.-] 

Ques. 13 i). — Would you then encourage the establishment of similar institutions in 
Hamilton, London, and other places, where the population seemed sufliciently large to 
warrant it? — I think, if you make the standard of education sufficiently high, there will 
not be much danger of new Colleges starting up in those places. But I do not see that 
there would be any harm in there being more Colleges than at present. 

Qups. VM. — Do you see any objection to more than one College of the same denomi- 
nation being affiliated to the University ? — I have not particularly considered that question. 
But I do not see there would be any harm, although we had one College in connection with 
our Church at Quebec, and another at Kingston. 

[Bi/the (JJiairmnn ,"] 

Ques, 132. — Do you think it at all likely the same denomination would establish a 
second College ? — I do not. 
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Ques, 133. — Does the College with which you are connnected depend on public endow- 
ment ? — It does not. It depends more on private endowment. 

Ques, 134. — If a number of Colleges were established, would they have to depend 
mainly on public endowment or on private ? — Mainly on private exertion. 

Qties. 135.-^Will there be any harm in the increase of Colleges, if security is taken t^ 
have the Professors sufficiently numerous, and the standard of Education sufficiently high ? — 
Certainly not. 

Ques. 136. — ^If the prospect of receiving aid from the University Fund encouraged pri- 
vate exertion in various localities and by various bodies, to establish Colleges according to 
such standard, would it not be advantageous to the Province ? — Certainly it would, inasmuch 
as it would diffuse education, and would create at each of the College Seats a greater desire 
among the youth to have a Collegiate Education. It would cluster High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools around those Colleges, and there would be a salutary rivalry among the various 
scats of Collegiate learning in the Province. 

[^y Mr. Sinipson.'] 

Qan8. 137 — ^Is it not the fact — that private contributions— added to the Endowment 
Funds and Legislative grants — are insufficient, at this time, to meet the proper expenditure- 
of Queen's College and Victoria College at their present standard, and far short of the stands 
ard which the managers of these Colleges desire to establish ? — ^I belive such is the fact. 

[^Bt/ the ChainnaH.'] 

Ques. 138. — What is the difference between the aggregate income from all sources of 
Queen's College and that of the University of Toronto ? — I believe about £12,000. 

Ques. 139. — Do you think University College ought to be dependent in part on iucome 
from private individuals, or from tuition fees, as well as other Colleges ? — I certainly 
think so. 

Ques, 140. — ^If there be any disadvantages and embarrassments resulting from a defi- 
•iency of endowment, should not these disadvantages and embarrassments be shared by 
University College in common with the denominational Colleges ? — ^I do not see why Univer- 
sity College should have any advantage over denominational Colleges within the Province, 
in point of endowment or of exemption from tuition fees. 

And then he withdrew. 

Rev. Mr. Nelles handed in the following request : — 

We desire the Committee to call for the Records of the Senate with a view to ascertain th« 
attendance at the Senate, particularly for the last two or three years. 

3Ir Langton promised to obtain what was requisite. 

The Rev. Dr. Rt/erson put in his statement as follows : — 

STATEMENT and REMARKS hy the Reverend Doctor Rybrson, to the Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembb/j in support of the Memorial of the Wesleyan 
Conference on the University question, 

Mr. Chairman: — In appearing before you, in obedience to your summons, I beg to 
remark that the views I am about to express on the University question, were formed and 
expressed by me in my first official report in 1846, when I devised and submitted a system 
of public and elementary instruction for Upper Canada ) and they have been repeatedly 
expressed by me from that time to this. I also concur in the views and statements of the 
memorial of the Wesleyan Conference. 

I address myself in the first place to the standard of matriculation and course of study 
prescribed by the University, and, in doing so, I must notice the statements contained in a 
memorials to the Legislature by the Toronto College Council, and by theVice-Chancellor 
of the University. The College Council says : 
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" That said curriculum contaiuB a course of study extending over four years, whereat 
that of the London University is limited to two years, and that of King's College, Toronto^ 
and of the University of Toronto, before 1853, was comprehended in three years; the con- 
sequence of which addition necessarily has been the adaptation of the matriculation exa- 
mination to an earlier stage of study ; but not only has the degree in honors not been re- 
duced, but the number of subjects required from all candidates for the degree has b«en 
increased by the addition of Modem Languages and of the Natural Sciences." 

The Vice-Ghancellor, in his memorial, admits that the standard of admission to tht 
University has been reduced about one year, and assigns as a reason the inefficiency of the 
Orammar Schools. These admissions of the Vice Chancellor, and of the Toronto College 
Council, prove the statement of the Wesleyan Conference, that the standard of admission 
to the University has been lowered, instead of being elevated, since the passing of the Act 
of 1863. In further confirmation of this fact, I refer you to the standani of matriculation 
and course of study given in the official return, published in the Appendix L to the Legis- 
lative Assembly Journals of 1852 and 1853; also to the Appendix M to the Journals of 
1855, where the University curriculum of 1854 is given ; and, finally, to the Appendix 
No. 12 to the Journals of 1858, where the present University curriculum is given. I 
present you these official returns themselves, by referring to which you will see that the 
standard of admission in 1852 and 1854 was substantially the same; but that, in the en- 
trance examination prescribed in 1857, two Greek and three Latin authors, previously 
required, are omitted, namely, the first book of Homer and Lucian's Vita and Charon, the 
fifth and sixth books of Csesar and first book of Ovid's Fasti, retaining only Sallust's 
Cataline and the first book of Xenophon's Anabasis. It is therefore clear that the standard 
of admission to the University has been greatly lowered, instead of being elevated, or even 
maintained, since the passing of the Act of 1853. 

As to the reason assigned by the Vice Chancellor, that the standard of admission to the 
University was reduced on account of the inefficiency of the Grammar Schools, I remark 
that it was singular that this was never thought of in 1854, and during the first eighteen 
years of the existence of the University, but was only perceived in 1857, when the Gram- 
mar Schools were more efficient than they had ever been. Besides, the Grammar School 
Act of 1853 forbid the employment of any person as Master of a Grammar School who waf 
not either a graduate of some University College, or who had not a certificate of qualifica- 
tion from a Committee in Toronto, who examined such candidate in all the subjects re- 
quired for matriculation, even in honors. I cannot, therefore, imagine that ^Ha Grammar 
Schools had anything to do with the reduction of the standard of admission to the Univer- 
sity, but must suppose that it was done for the convenience of particular parties, if not to 
underbid the other University Colleges, in order to increase the number of students in 
Toronto University College. At all events, it was a step in the opposite direction to 
that contemplated by the University Act of 1853. 

It is alleged in the memorials referred, that this reduction in the standard of admission 
to University College, was made when the period in the course of study was increased froin 
three to four years, and in consequence of it. The reduction was made in 1857 ; but in 
the official returns for 1855, as contained in Appenpix No. 11 to the Journals of 1856, 
will be found the express mention of the four years course of study, and the subjects of 
instruction for ea,<ih of the four years; and yet the reduction in the standard of admission 
was not made until 1857. The reduction could not, therefore, have been made at the time 
and for the reasons given. 

I next refer to the course of study and options established by the Toronto Universitj- 
On this point, the Toronto College Council, in addition to the statement above quoted, says: 

'^ That such additions rendered a system of options necessary, and that these changes, 
vii : the introduction of Modern Languages, and of Natural Sciences, and of the adoption 
of the principles of options are conformable to the regulations of the Universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the recommendations of Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of those Universities, and to a report of Dr Wayland, formerly President of 
Brown University, Rhode Island, in which those subjects are specifically discussed." 

The Vice Chancellor in his memorial, says : — " The course of study as originally deter 
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mined upon, in 1854, was revised in some of its details, in 1857, the main features re- 
maining unaltered ; but there has been no other alteration in the subjects of examinations, 
although there have been some changes in the text books recommended — a species of re- 
Tision, which will always be necessary as new improved works appear upon the subjects of 
the course/' 

Now, in proof of what the Wesleyan Conference has stated, that the Curriculum of 
the University studies has been reduced by options and otherwise, below what it was 
formerly, I refer to the Currtculums of 1852, 1854 and 1857, which I have laid before the 
Committee, and may apppeal to the judgment of any person who will examine and compare 
them, whether that of 1852, and even that of 1854, is not a much higher and more 
thorough course of study, than that adopted in 1857, even apart from the numerous options 
pervading and enfeebling the latter. But when the options (which were not allowed at all 
in the Curriculum of 1852) are taken into consideration, there is scarcely any ground for 
eomparison, the former is so far superior to the latter. I herewith present a copy of the 
Toronto College Calendar, for 1858 and '9, by which it will be seen, that a student may 
take a degree in honors, without performing a single exercise in either classics or Mathe- 
matics, ailer the first year : and the Vice Chancellor has admitted, that a student at th* 
end of his first year, in the present course, is only equal to a newly matriculated student in 
the former course. Thus, a student may now take a degree in honors with no higher 
classical attainments than were formerly required for matriculation, and with only one year 
in Mathematics. I am confident there is not a University or College in Great Britain, that 
would not scout the idea of conferring a degree on such terms. 

The principle of options is admitted in certain subjects, and at certain periods of the 
course, in the English Universities. In Oxford, and I suppose in Cambridge also, even 
every honor man in mathematics, must, on taking his degree, pass the pass examinations 
in classics, and vicC'Versa, Nor, in English Universities, are modern languages ever ad- 
mitted as a substitute for the ancient Classics, or the natural sciences in place of mathe- 
matics, much less other options established in the Toronto University. Harvard University 
allows no options in Mathematics until the third year, and none in Classics until the fourth 
year. In Yale College, out of twelve terms during the four years, options in Classics are 
allowed during but two terms, and that only in order to take higher Mathematics. It is in 
the superficial Colleges of the States, that a kind of popular favour is sought by plausible 
pretensions of various options, to consult all varieties of tastes and supposed capacities } 
but the old and thorough Colleges, will not descend to such means to build themselves up. 
They know that it is not the object of Collegiate, any more than of Common School Edu- 
cation, to minister te individual tastes and whims— not to deal out snatches of knowledge 
on various subjects; but to develop and discipline the powers of the mind, by a common 
course of application and exercises, sanctioned by the experience of ages, and for which 
Utopian experimenters have found no substitute, any more than they have found a substi- 
tute far the ordinary food and exercise requisiCe for physical development and discipline. 
It is only therefore, when the foundation, common to all, is broadly and deeply laid, and at 
an advanced stage of the Collegiate course, that options are admitted in the essential sub- 
jects of a University Education ; but in no case, are both Classics and Mathematics allow- 
ed to be abandoned during any part of the course, and least of all, at the end of the first 
year. 

It is to be lamented, that an institution expressly created to give a high tone and character 
to University education, should be the first to set the example of lowering both, and of 
placing the professedly educated men of Canada upon a footing so inferior to the liberally 
educated men of Great Britain, or of the New England States. It shows that the support- 
ers of denominational colleges, rather than Toronto University, have sought to maintain 
the standard of collegiate education contemplated by the University Act of 1853. 

The Toronto College Council have referred to Dr. Wayland as authority for this unpre- 
cedented system of options. Dr. Wayland propounded his optional scheme several years 
ago. In reply to my inquiries, the Rev. Dr. Walker, President of Harvard, told me at the 
time that he had no confidence in it, as did the Rev. Dr. Sears, then Secretary of the Board 
of Education for Massachusetts. The result was, that Dr. Way land's plan did not succeed, 
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or give satisfaction to the Trustees or Officers of Brown University ; Dr. Wayland soon re- 
signed, and Dr. Scars was elected to succeed him. The plan no longer obtains, even in Brown 
University, and has not been adopted, to my knowledge, in any College in the United States. 
Yet this tried and abandoned scheme is adduced by the Toronto College Council, a^ au- 
thority for their system of options. 

The English University Commissioners have indeed recognized the principle of optioiui^ 
and have recommended the giving of certificates, honors, and diplomas for proficiency in 
almost every branch of learning, however obtained } but they have never recommended 
emasculating the English College Cum'niluin by such a system of options as has been e»tab- 
lishcd in Toronto University College. 

In reference to the statement of Toronto College Council, that the Curnrulwm of London 
University" is limited to two years," I remark that it is not correct. The London Univer- 
sity prescribes the matriculation and final examinations for degrees, and that no candidate tdiali 
ome up for the latter in less than two years afler he has passed the former, but does not 
limit the course of study to that period. 

As to the increase of the period of the CitrriciUuDi from three to four years in the Toronto 
University College, I have to observe that while a year was added to the course, the terms of 
eash year were reduced from three to two, and the period of work was so much shortened 
each year, that the work of four years only exceeds by a few [weeks in duration that of the 
fo rmer three years. 

The length of the period of work and of vacations each year in Toronto University Col- 
lege, as compared with that of the oldest American Colleges, is worthy of remark. The 
working year is thirtj/'fihie weeks ; in Yale,/orfy weeks ; in Toronto College, thirti/ weeks — 
nine weeks less than that of Harvard, and ten weeks less than that of Yale. The vacations 
each year at Yale are tweive weeks; at Harvard thirteen weeks; at Toronto twenty- two 
weeks. I see no good reason why rest from work should be so much longer in Toront4> 
College than in the other colleges referred to, and for those employed in other branches of the 
public service ; and more especially when the salaries of the Professors in the Toronto 
College are larger than those of any other collegiate Professors in America. 

The time of weekly and daily labor during the term is also much less in the Toronto College 
than in Harvard College. The time of daily lectures in the former is from four to six hours 
ibr five days in the week; in the latter the time of daily lectures is seven hours five days in 
the week, and two hours on Saturday — in all twelve hours (or two days) more each week 
than in Toronto College. 

But there is a still greater injustice done to the under graduates in Toronto College^ in the 
little time devoted to their instruction. In this college the undergraduates are divided into 
two classes, namely — -pass men and hanor men. The former are pursuing the ordinary 
prescribed course of study ; the latter take additional, or rather optional studies, and are can- 
didates for honors, prizes, and scholarships. In the English tin iversi ties, the honor men 
employ their own tutors to aid them in their efibrts tp obtain honors and scholarships. 
In Toronto, one-half of the time of the Professors is devoted to the Jionor in^n, reducing 
by one-half the time which ought to be devoted to the ordinary students. In the first year 
of the course, three hours each week are devoted to pass nien in Classics, and two hours to 
Jwnor moi ; the same in Mathematics. In the second year, two hours each week are devoted 
to j>aM men, and two hours to honor men, in Clai^sics ; in Mathematics, one hour to pa^ 
mcHy and two hours to honor men. In the fourth year, two hours to each class per week. 

Now, in Harvard College each student, during the first yeai*, has lectures each week 
six hours in Latin, and six hours in Greek, and four in Mathematics, and in the same propor- 
tion in subsequent years — thus receiving twice as much professorial aid in Mathematics, 
and more than three times as much in Classics, than do the students of Toronto University Col- 
lege. In Harvard, all the students do the same work, and receive equal aid from the Profes- 
sors, and those who perform their work best, obtain the highest distinctions and rewards. In 
Toronto College, one-half of the time employed by the Professors in instruction is withdrawn 
from the ordinary students and given to the aspirants for honors and scholarships. Now, if 
these aspirants were left to employ their own tutors for the work they voluntarily undertake 
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in order to obtain honors and scholarships^ and twice the time given to all students alike, in 
critical expositions and drilling, how much more just would it be than the present partial 
system, and how much more beneficial to the interests of sound collegiate education. 

I herewith present the last catalogue of Harvard University, which, in connection with the 
Toronto University Cilendar already presented, will verify the comparisons and statements 
above made. I submi., therefore, that the complaints in the memorial of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence on these matters above referred to are amply justified; that the objects of the University 
A.ct to elevate the standard of University education, have not been accomplished j and that To- 
ronto University College has no exclusive claim, upon the ground of merit, over the orthe 
Colleges to the University endowment. In Victoria College there are no options in Classics 
throughout the four years, and there are options in Mathematics only during the third year; 
and I believe it is substantially the same in Queen's and Trinity Colleges. The reports 
of Inspectors of Grammar Schools show that Toronto University College supplies only eight 
masters to the seventy-five Grammar Schools of Upper Canada, while Queen's College alone 
supplies ten, and also the comparative efficiency, as a whole, of the graduates of Toronto 
University, and those of Queen's, or Victoria, or Trinity Colleges, of Toronto or Dublin. 
I think the influence of the system at the Toronto College is not calcuiated to - promote 
that appreciation of time, regular and plodding industry, practical views, tact, and 
self-reliance, which are generally very marked in the students and ex-students of some 
other colleges. To the Toronto University College several teachers and former 
students of the Normal School have proceeded, some of them on my advice ; 
all of them, I believe, without exception, have attained scholarships in subjects 
in which they had been drilled in the Normal School ; the character and habits 
of these and many other young men have been formed before entering the University Col- 
lege ; and they will no doubt be an honour and a blessing to their country. But I refer 
to the influence of the system itself, apart from other counteracting influences. 
For instance, in the College callendar laid before the Committee, it will be seen 
that the lecturer in the College cease six weeks before the end of the term, in order to the 
examination ; thus occupying more weeks than days are occupied in other colleges in simi- 
lar examinations. This, and similar wastes of time and suspension of regular exercises 
apart from the long vacations, cannot but be unfavorable to that economy of time and sys- 
tematic industry (not to say purity of morals in such a city as Toronto) which are essential 
to high character, success, and usefulness. 

I now advert to the constitution of the Senate of the University, respecting which the 
Wesleyan Conference has complained. It is perfectly clear that the University Act con- 
templated the most complete separation between the University and the University College, 
limiting the functions of the latter to teaching, and those of the former to prescribing the 
curiculum of studies, and examining and conferring certificates, honors and degrees ; the 
very absence of that separation is stated in the preamble of the present act to have been 
the chief cause of the failure of the University Act of 1849, now there are four professors of 
University College, and two masters of Upper Canada College, members of the Senate, 
the legal quorum of which is five ; and nearly all of the large additions last made to the 
Senate consists of the Students of University College. Thus University College is as per- 
fectly supreme in, and as practically the Senate, as if no separation had been made be- 
tween the University and the College. 

The objects of the University Act in separating the College from the University, are 
entirely neutralized .and counteracted. Three members of the Senate — the Vice-Chancel- 
W, and two masters of the Upper Canada College — receive their salaries under the statutes 
of the Senate, and the Professors of University College, though not receiving their salaries 
under a Statute of the Senate, their periodically increasing salaries, if not fixed on the re- 
commendation of the Senate, have, I believe, been settled on the recommendation of certain 
of its members. The whole of the enormous expenditures in behalf of University and 
Ijpper Canada Colleges, has been made under the authority of the Senate, 
six of whose members were officers of those colleges. I hold it to be a false 
principle that any persons should be Aiembers of a body for the expenditure of 
money in the application of which they have a personal interest. If the com- 
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mittee should order the minutes of the proceedings of the Senate to be laid before them, 
and mark who were present, and what was done at each meeting, thej would see how the 
system has been worked, and how parties connected with the Uniyersity and Upper Canada 
Colleges have directed as to expenditures, studies, scholarships, &c. The Vice-Chano«llor, 
a salaried officer of the University, after having recommended and overseen these vario&i 
expenditures, audits the accounts of such expenditures. 

The payment of the expenees of members residing at i distance from Toronto haviBg 
been refused, they very rarely attended the meetings of the Senate, the minutes of which 
will show that those expenditures have been chiefly directed by a '^family compact** of gcD tie- 
men receiving their salaries from the University and Upper Canada College eudowmentii, 
I submit, therefore, that the composition of the Senate is not only unjust to various insti- 
tutions, but adopted to promote the expenditure and regulations complained of. 

The appointments of examiners by the Senate appear to me to be evea more objection- 
able than its composition. It is a statute of the English Universities and the practice of 
the best American Colleges that no professor, or tutor shall examine his own students ; yet 
every Professor in Toronto University College, (eleven in all) has been appointed examiner 
of his own students, and in his own department, and at a remuneration of £20 each for so doing, 
in addition to his salary. The students have of course been lauded for their great pnf- 
ficiency, and honors, prizes, and scholarships have been liberally awarded. But liow con- 
trary is this practice to the very intentions of the University Act of 1853, as well as to 
English and the best American practice ; and degrees and honours thus conferred cannot 
possess the slightest superiority over those conferred by any other University College in 
Upper Canada. 

There being no faculties of Law and Medicine in the Toronto University College, 
there were no Professors in those faculties to appoint as examiners ; but, as one Professor 
of a Toronto School of Medicine was a member of the Senate, an examiner was of course 
selected from the Faculty of that school, and the curiculum of medical studies was modified 
and reduced as much as had the curiculum in the Faculty of Arts, as may be seen by corn- 
comparing the curiculums in medicine in the Appendix to the Journals for 1852-8, and 
that to the Journals of 1858. 

The expenditures of the University Funds are increased, and are large beyond all pre- 
cedent, and under every head, salaries, incidentals, stationary, examinations, Ac, as well 
as buildings. I will not enter into particulars ; but great ingenuity seems to have been ex- 
ercised to reduce the Fund as much as possible in order to justify the plea that there is 
not enough left to share any part of it with other than the University and University 
College. The Minister of Finance pointed out clearly the other evening the difference 
between floating and fixed capital in a country, and the disadvantages to the practical busi- 
ness of a country resulting from converting the former into the latter by large investments 
of money in buildings, &e. This is what the senate of the University has done by sinking 
nearly if not quite a hundred thousand pounds in buildings, and thus reducing the income 
of the fund several thousand pounds per annum. 

Nothing can be more clear than that the University Act of 1853, never intended such an 
expenditure of the fund. The 51st, 52nd, 56th, and 57th sections of the Act carefiilly and 
guardedly specify " current expenses of University College," " ordinary repairs," " perma- 
nent improvements and additions to the buildings." The plain import of this language 
' may be distorted and perverted by ingenuity, but its intention b as clear as the light to 
every candid mind. Other and very different expressions must and would have been used 
had the Legislature intended to expend large sums for a library and 'museum, and some 
four hundred thousand dollars for the erection of new buildings on a new site, besides con- 
siderable sums in improving and ornamenting the grounds. In the Act as prepared and 
brought into the Legislature by the government and as printed, express provision was 
made for other colleges besides University College. I herewith present a printed copy of 
the Bill in which there is one clause, (fifty-three) providing for other colleges ; I was 
not in Quebec, nor in communication with members of government on the subject at the 
time ; but the Rev. Dr. Cook has stated that a member of the government mentioned the 
sum with which it was proposed to fill up the blank you see in this clause of Uie bill ; 
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but it having been objected that tlie University endowment was not sufficient to pay so 
large a sum to each of these colleges mentioned, the clause was superseded by the 54th 
clause of the Act, providing that *' any surplus of the said University Income Fund re- 
maining at the end of any year after defraying the expenses payable out of the same, shall 
constitute a Fund to be from time to time appropriated by Parliament for academical educa- 
tion in Upper Canada.*' The preamble and the whole of the Act were framed with a view 
of aiding other colleges as well as providing for University College ; but the Senate haa 
determined to defeat that object by frittering away and reducing the funds in buildings 
and other purposes never contemplated by the Act, increasing expenses of every kind and 
reducing the annual income by spending more than one hundred thousand pounds of the 
principal. It cannot be claimed that the faculty of arts is more efficient for the legitimate 
purposes of a University College now than it was in 1850 ; yet since then, its expenses have 
been increased from £3,350 to £7,670, and all other expenses increased in proportion. 

The following table of the comparative expenses of the different colleges in Canada, 
compiled from official sources^ will show the monstrous current expenditure connected with 
University College. 

Trinity College Salaries $6,640— Toronto ..... $28,520! 

Trinity, Bur^r's office. 500 — Toronto, including Stationery - - 11,488 ! 

Or 23 times as much ! ! 

Trinity College incidentals 8386— Toronto, ..... 4,988! 

Or 13 times as much I 1 

Trinity, total expenses per year . . . . . 7,526 

Victoria and preparatory department ..... 6,000 

Queen's— Total ....... 9,104 

Regiopolis— Total ........ 7,000 

McGill, with her three Faculties . . . • . 12,480 

Bishop's College— Total ....... 6,300 

Laval University ....... 16,300 

Toronto, and Preparatory Department ..... 81,022 I 

From these returns of actual annual outlay, we see that the managers of the Toronto 
Colleges spend, in one year, $16,312 more than all the other Colleges above named put 
toge^er ! 

Then as to the krge sum sunk in the buildings, it may gratify an old country and fas- 
tidious taste to have costly and magnificent college buildings at Toronto, as it does to have 
St. Peter's at Rome; but are the people thereby instructed ? and is that the way to educate 
a country ? The Normal School buildings at Toronto have been as much admired for their 
simple elegance as for their adaptation to the purposes of their erection ; yet that whole 
pile of buildings, providing accommodation for five hundred students and pupils, besides 
education offices, and for a library and depositories, a whole story of the large building for 
an Educational Museum and School of art, including various appendages, and the purchase 
and enclosure of nearly eight acres of ground, has cost less than £35,000. The education 
of a country requires what is necessary and useful, before erecting structures of magnifi- 
cence. It may be a fine thing for a man to erect a magnificent residence; but it would be 
worse than foolish for him to do so, and then say he had no means to educate his children. 
I think it is adding insult to injury tor the managers of Toronto University to fritter away 
the funds in the manner they have done, and then say their are not funds enough left to 
aid more than one College in the whole country. But this plea is the old pretext for pre- 
venting the liberal and useful application of the University endowment ; the old policy for 
building up a system of magnificent extravagance at Toronto. The expensive magnificence 
•f a building adds nothing to the value of instruction given : the speeches of members of 
the Legislature, delivered in this plain building, would require no additional value by 
having been delivered in the magnificent British House of Parliament. It is not build- 
ings of costliness and splendor that make the sound system of collegiate education ; it is 
the standard of scholarship established, the kind of instruction given, and the religious 
p rinciples and moral discipline maintained. 

But while the senate has thus sought to absorb all the University funds in connexion 
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with Uniyersily College, it has, duriug the last three years, reported, expended on Upper 
Canada College, the Grammar School of University College — a Toronto Union Common 
and Grammar School — twenty-five thousand dollars more than has heen received from the 
Grammar School Fund, by the whole seventy-five Grammar Schools of Upper Canada. 

The system of expenditure in connexion with both University College and Upper 
Canada College is essentially bad. ' Successive and formal attempts have heen made during 
the last ten years to retrench and reform both institutions in these respects, and each 
attempt has been followed by a large increase of expenditure in both cases — showing thai 
the system itself is radically bad and incurable, and that it should be superseded by another 
and entirely different system. 

I entirely agree to the system of a Provincial University, to prescribe the standard of 
Collegiate education ; to examine and confer degrees ; but I can conceive of nothing more 
Utopian, more unjust, and vicious, than a one college monopoly system. 

The writer of the college council memorial in favour of a Toronto college centralizatioo 
system, advocated very different \\qv(& fifteen years ago, when, in a pamphlet on the univer- 
sity question, he said '^ There can be no doubt that there are many parents who would not 
only complain of this as a heavy tax, but would regard with aversion any plan whereby 
their children would be removed from their care, and left without their supervision amidst 
the temptations of a large town. Nor can it be questioned that many would thus be wholly 
excluded, by the narrowness of their circumstances, from affording their sons the adran- 
tages of the University, whilst some would prefer foregoing them, to running the risk neces- 
sary for their enjoyment." And, in speaking of the system of colleges in different 
parts of the province, the same writer says : " It would distribute through the Province 
the advantages which a University brings to the place in which it is situated, and to the 
whole country in its vicinity, instead of securing a monopoly of these to any one district." 

The principle of both the English and Continental iyoUegiate system is dispersion, no 
centralization. Without referring to other countries, there are twenft/six Colleges in France 
(some of them Protestant), though there is but one University. At Cambridge, in Eng- 
land, there is one University, but there are seventeen completing Colleges in that Univer- 
sity. At Oxford, there are /irc?i/y-«ia; completing Colleges in one University; and in the 
London University there are not less than forty completing Colleges and Schools, besides 
medical institutions. To have there but one College with each of these Universities 
would be an unthought-of absurdity. The more competition there is in any department of 
life, the more energy, activity and efficiency will there be in the work done ; but there 
can be no fair competition except on equal terms ; the competing Colleges should 
therefore be placed upon equal footing. 

The Toronto Council make the following curious appeal to the Statute, and the London 
University, on this point : — 

< That your petitioners believe that the object of the Legislature in passing the Provin- 
cial Statute of 1853, whereby the University of Toronto was separated into two in- 
stitutions, one for examining and the other for teaching, was to create a Provincial Estah- 
ment of each class, without any religious tests or qualifications, such as would be sufiScicnt 
to meet the wants of the community, and in no part of said Statute is there anything to 
warrant the assumption, that it was intended to divide the revenues of the endowment 
between the Provincial University and any of the denominational Universities, or be- 
tween the Provincial College and any of the denominational College*. Such a division 
would be in direct opposition to the arrangements ef the University of London, from which 
no fnnds are supplied in any establishments connected with it, but each institution whose 
certificates are recognized, bears its own expenses from its own resources.' 

As to the intention of the University Act, that has been already sufficiently referred to. 
The Toronto College Council admits the equality of the Colleges affiliated to the London 
University, as to the sharing in the sum allowed by Government to defray the 
expenses of that University. There is also a London University College which 
was once identical with the University itself, but the two have been separated; 
and although the London University College is non-denominational, and there- 
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fore as mucli national as Toronto University College, it receives not a far- 
thing more of the University funds than the Wesleyan, Presbyterian, or Congregational 
Colleges affiliated to the University. To place, therefore, the colleges in Upper Canada 
upon the same footing in regard to Toronto University, as are the affiliated Colleges in Eng- 
knd to the London University, it is necessary to leave all without any endowment, including 
the Toronto College, or equally aid all from the endowment upon equal terms. 

But the Toronto College Council claim even the surplus fund, as well as the income fund, 
necessary for their current expenses ; they say : " Your petitioners cannot believe that it waa 
the intention of the Legislature, in this 54th section, to sanction the formation of a surplus 
for the benefit of the denominational institutions, by crippling the efficiency and dwarfing the 
growth of those Provincial establishments which they had themselves created, as best adapted 
to the circumstances of the country." 

It thus appears that the College Council claims the surplus itself to be bestowed upon Uni- 
versity and Upper Canada colleges — evincing as cool unscrupulousness of assumption, as there 
has been of expenditure in connexion with the University funds. But this exclusive assump- 
tion and monopoly of the Toronto College is the reverse of the whole English collegiate and 
University systems, as well contrary to public interest, and the rights of a large majority of the 
people. 

If aid is provided in support of a college for those who prefer a college without any religious 
character or influences, it is unj ust and preposterous to deny aid to colleges for those who demand 
Colleges invested with religious character and influences. It is admitted by the College 
Council that the religious instruction of students should be provided for by ministers of 
their own respective persuasions. If so, then what is elsewhere characterized and denounced 
as a sectarian instruction, is admitted to be necessary. How would the country be de- 
prived of the essential foundation and elements of its institutions, character, and civiliza- 
tion, if the religious instruction given by the Church of England, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and other denominations were distinguished. The more constant and 
energetic is that instruction, the better for the youth and welfare of the country ] 
and yet it is held that that portion of the community who wish to educate their 
eons under the fullest influence of that instruction, are to be proscribed from all public aid in 
doing so, while those who are indiffiBrent to such influence in connection with the education of 
their sons, are alone to have the aid of public endowments ! I think nothing can be more- 
illiberal and unjust than the one college monopoly system ; the just and religious heart of the 
country must revolt against such proscription of religion, and such bounty to non-religion . If 
an institution teaches the subjects of a collegiate education in connection with no religion, it is 
to be endowed ; but if it teaches the same subjects in connexion with any religious persuasion, 
it is to be proscribed ! Thus the religious character of a college is a disqualification for public 
wd ! Can anything be more monstrous ? 

A college at Toronto, abolishing fees, abounding in options, scholarships, and all the other 
appliances of a monopoly of the country's gifl for University education, cannot fail to attract 
a large number of students of various denominations ; but, in both Victoria and Queen's Col- 
ege, the students are of equally various religious denominations, while the long recognized and 
essential course of collegiate education is maintained throughout, and the influences of reli- 
gion are blended with instructions in learning. 

As to the influence of the number of students upon the efficiency of collegiate instruc- 
tion, and the number of professors requisite, the author of the College Council memorial 
expresses himself as follows in 1845: 

"The Professors must for some years bo content to discharge chiefly the duties of tutors; 
and under these circumstances, the smallness of their classes is rather an advantage, inas- 
much as it enables them to test the preparation and ascertain the deficiencies of each of 
the students on every occasion of attendance. The other universities, (besides King's 
College,) should be endowed so as to enable them to have sufficient schools of arts and 
divinity, and also to have good preparatory seminaries attached to them. The head, with 
four Professors J wotdd he fuUy equals for come years, to the discharge of the University cf«- 
^- This, indeed, is a stronger staff than King's College At present possesses in those 
faculties." ^ 
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It is beyond doubt that five or ten such faculties in competing colleges, (all edoeatiiig 
up to a standard prescribed by Provincial authority), situated in diferent 
parts of the Province, and the efforts of denominational piety, liberality and influence, 
united with and developed by publnc aid, must tend to the more thorough education of a 
vastly larger number of young me than a one college monopoly system at Toronto, witfaont 
oversight, without competition, wihout religious life, eadening rather than prompting to 
individual effort, sucking the state for everything and relying upon itself for nothing. 

I submit, therefore, that there arc good grounds for the complaints in the memorial of 
the Wesleyan Conference, and that justice, religion, and patriotism require a thorough 
change in the unjust and extravagant university and college system inaugurated at Toronto. 

E. RYERSON. 
Quebec, March 29th, 1860. 



The Committee adjoruned till Thursday, 12th April. 



Thwday^ \2tK April 
COMMITTEE MET 
Present : 

Hon. Mr. Catlet. 
Hon. Mr. Foley. 
« McCann. 

" ROBLIN. 

" Simpson. 
Hod. Mr. Foley called to the Chair pro Um, 

Rev. E, Ryerton appeared agreeable to the summons of the Committee. 
On motion of Hon. Mr. CayUy. 

Ordered, That Professor WiUon be summoned, by Telegraph, to attend the Committee 
forthwith ; and that Dr. Mc Caul be summoned to appear. 

On motion of Mr. RohUvj 

Ordered, That the Rev. Dr. Whittaker, Provost of Trinity College, the Rev. Jno, Am- 
berry, late Professor of Classics in Trinity College, Mr. Cockburuj Master of the Model 
Grammar School, Toronto, Rev. Mr. Ormistan of Hamilton ; and the Rev. Wm. Poole of 
Cobourg, be summoned to appear before the Committee. 

The Rev. Dr. RyersoiCt Examination continued. 

[By the Chairman.'] 

Qttes, 141. Have you any further statements to make to the Committee ? — ^I offered 
opinions on several subjects, in an earlier part of my examination, and I wish now to put in 
extracts from several eminent individuals on the subject of education, in support of the views 
I have expressed. 

mode or TEACHING. 

Professor WiUon of Toronto, writes this at p. 172 and 173 of the Canadian Journal 
for March, 1856. 

'* No Institutions in the world turn out a greater number of highly qualified teachers 
" on the subjects specially cultivated by them. Apart from the Tutors, public and private, 
" numbering hundreds, within the circuit of the two Universities, Oxford and Cambridge, pro- 
" vide professors and teachers^ in their own special departments of classics and mathema- 
" ties, to the great majority of the public schools of England and the Colonies. The 
'' Colleges of London, Manchester, Birmingham and Durham, all the great public schools, 
'* and even mathematical and classical chairs of the Scottish Universities, are supplied from 
" the ancient seats of learning on the Cam and the Isis. The English College Tutor a^n 
''is precisely what we term in Canadian or American Institutions a Professor; his functions 
''in no degree differ, and the more our Canadian Professor imitates the thoroughness of the 
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^* Einglish College Tutor in his mode of instruction, the better will it be for the future 
** scholarship of the Province." 

MODERN LANGUAGES NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ANCIENT. 

In confirmation of the views expressed by me on English university studies, and 
against substituting the modern for the ancient languages in a university course of study, 
I quote the language of Dr. Daniel WiUonj Professor in University College at Toronto, 
who, in the Canadian Journal for August, 1858, pages 180 — 181, wrote as follows : — 

^' We have spoken of the thoroughness of the education at Cambridge, in the subjects 
*^ taught and encouraged at that university. That a too limited and exclusive devotion to 
*' one or two subjects of study has been engrossingly fostered at the English universities 
** we readily admit; but even in this respect the evil is more apparent than real, and a 
'< little, well and thoroughly learned, is worth all the popular, superficial doses of crude 
'* science and learning which figure so grandly under every variety of superlative nomen- 
" clature in the prospectuses of American educational institutions. Mr. BriUed, after 
*' having taken his B. A. degree with honors, at Cambridge, remarks : * I had more 
<< opportunities of observing what had often struck me before, — the development which 
*^ takes place in an Englishman's mind after the ageof twenty-two, when he recovers in two 
** or three years all the ground which he appeared to have lost as compared with an 
** American, Scotch, or continental student, and gains a great deal more. The Cambridge 
^' student acquires manly habits of thinking and reading. He becomes fond of hard 
" mental work, and has a healthy taste in his mental relaxations. The trash of the circu- 
'* lating library he despises as he would sugar candy. No works of fiction but the very 
** best, and those rarely, are to be found in his room. Such a taste is, indeed, late in form- 
** ing ; but the habit of mind once started, he goes on drawing in knowledge from all quar- 
'^ ters at a vast rate, and whatever he does take into his well-prepared mind assimilates 
" itself with matter ^ready there, and fertilizes the whole, and fructifies ; nothing of what 
'' he reads is thrown away.' To such a man of ripe mind and studious habits the acquisi- 
" tion of a modern language, such as the French or Italian, is a mere pastime, and the 
'* German only a pleasant task. What would he say to the substitution of them bv our 
"university reformers as equivalent to the Greek and Latin — the sole key to all the 
" treasures of theology, philosophy and science ?'' 

LATIN AND GREEK AS A PART OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

In further confimation of the views which I have expressed against substituting the 
study of the modern for the Latin and Greek languages in a University course, I beg to 
quote the words of the Rev. Dr. WheweUy Master or President of Trinity College and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy m the University of Cambridge, (formerly Professor of 
Mineralogy,) author of a Bridgewater Treatise, and the History and Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Sciences, Elements of Morality, and various other works, and known as one of the 
most advanced University Reformers in England, and one of the most scientific and eminent 
men of the present day. Dr. Whetoell in his book on the principles of an English Vniver' 
sity EduccUion, remarks as follows : 

'' The cultivated world, up to the present day, has been bound together, and each gen- 
*'eration bound to the preceding by living upon a common intellectual estate. They hiftve 
** shared in a common development of thought, because they have understood each other. 
" Their standard examples of poetry, eloquence, history, criticism, grammar, etymology, 
« have been a universal bond of sympathy, however diverse might be the opinions which 
" prevailed respecting any of these examples. All the civilized world has been one intel- 
'Mectual nation; and it is this which has made it so great and prosperous a nation. All 
'< the countries of lettered Europe have been one body, because the same nutriment, the lit* 
''erature of the ancient world, was conveyed to all, by the organization of their institutions 
" of education. The authors of Greece and Rome, familiar to the child, admired and dwelt 
" on by the aged, were the common language, by the possession of which each man felt 
<' himself a denizen of the community of general civilization ; free of aU the privileges with 
^* which it had been gifted from the dawn of Greek literature up to the present time. 

'< What can the best authors of modern days do in the way of filling such an office? 
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"Even if their language were universally familiar in cultured Europe, how do they connect 
'^ns with the past ? How do they enable us to read the impress which was stamped upon 
" thought and language in the days of Plato and Aristotle, in virtue of which it is still current ? 
"How do they enable us to understand the process by which the language of Rome convey- 
" ed the culture, the philosophy, the legislation of the ancient civilized world into the mod- 
•' ern ? How do they enable us to understand the thoughts and feelings to which they them- 
" selves appeal ? If the Greek and Latin Languages were to loose their familiar place among 
"us, Montesquieu and Bossuct, Gorneille and Racine, would lose their force and their charm 
" Those who read and admire these authors constantly make a reference in their minds to 
" the works of the ancients, which they know immediately or though a few steps of deriva- 
"tion. If this knowledge were taken away many of the strings would be broken in the in- 
"strumenton which these artists played. And though so long as a liberal education con- 
"tinues what it has been, the well-educated diffuse to others a general admiration of the 
" 'classical authors' of their own language ; if Greek and Latin were to cease to be parts of 
" general culture, the admiration of the classical authors of England and France would be- 
" oomo faint and unintelligent,^and in a few generations would vanish. 

"The same may be said of language. The languages of ancient Greece and Rome 
"have, through the whole history of civilization, been the means of giving distinctness to 
" men's ideas of the analogy of languages, which distinctness, as we have seen, is one main 
" element of intellectual cultivation. The forms and processes of general grammar have 
" been conveyed to all men's minds by the use of common models and common examples. 
" To all the nations of modern Europe, whether speaking a Roman language or not, the 
"Latin grammar is a standard of comparison, by reference to which speculative views on 
" grammar become plain and familiar. 

" And then, as to the derivation of the modern European languages : — Those who are fa- 
" miliar with Greek and Latin cannot but feel, in every sentence they read and write, that the 
" whole history of the civilized world is stamped upon the expressions they use. The pro- 
"gress of thoughtand of institutions, the most successful labors of the poet, the philosopher, 
"the legislator, have, in a thousand of cases, operated to give a meaning to one little word. 
" Those who feel this, have a view of the language which they speak, far more intelligent, far 
"more refined, than those who gather the force of words from blind usage, with out seeing any 
" connection or any reason. What does intellectual culture mean, if it does not mean something 
" more than this ? What does it mean, but that insight, that distinctness of thought with regard 
"to the terms we employ, which saves us from solicicisms, not by habit, but by principle, 
" which shows us analogy, where others sce'onJy accident, and which makes language itself 
"a chain connecting us with the intellectual progress of all ages. 

" In what a condition should we be, if our connection with the past were snapped ; — if 
"Greek and Latin were forgotten ? What should we then think of our own languages ? — 
"They would appear a mere mass of incoherent caprice and wanton lawlessness. The sev- 
" eral nations of Europe would be, in this respect at least, like those tribes of savages who oc- 
" cupy a vast continent, speaking a set of jargons, in which scarcely any resemblance can be 
" traced between any two, or any consistency in any one. The various European languages 
" appear to us obviously connected, mainly because wc hold the Latin thread whicn runa 
" through them ; if that were broken the pearls would soon roll assundej, and the mental 
" connexion of the present nations with each other, as well as with the past, would thus be 
" destroyed. What^would this be but a retrograde movement in civilization. 

"In nations as in men, in intellect as in social condition, true nobility consists in in- 
" heriting what is best in the possessions and character of a line of ancestors. Those who 
" can trace the descent of their own ideas, and their own language, through the race of cul- 
" tivated nations ; who can show]I|that those whom they represent, or reverence as their 
"parents, have everywhere been foremost in the fields of thought and intellectual progress, 
" — those are the true nobility of the world of mind ; the persons who have received true 
" culture ; and such it should be the business of a liberal education to make men. 
"(Pages 34-37." 

CLASSICS AND MATHEMATICS 

Against severing the studies of Classics and Mathematics as has been done by the 
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Toronto Umversity system of options, and as argued by Mr. Vice Chancellor Langton in 
his memorial to the Legislature, Dr. Wheevell expresses himself in the following terms in 
his English University Educator: — 

" The study of elementary mathematics, along with the studj/ of classical authors, 
" ought to be imperatively required by all univer sities. To separate these two 
'' branches of study, and to allow students to neglect one of them, because some persons 
<< have a taste for one and some persons for the other, is to abdicate the functions of 
education altogether. Universities and colleges do not exist merely for the purpose of 
" enabling men to do what they best like to do ; or for the purpose of offering and award- 
" ing prizes for trials of strength in modes selected by the combatants. Their business is 
** the general cultivation of all the best faculties of those who are committed to their 
'* charge, and the preservation and promotion of the general culture of mankind. And it 
'^ is certain, that of all the persons who derive advantage from a university education, none 
'^ are more benefited than those who, with a great general aptitude for learning, are pre- 
'' vented, by the requbitions of such institutions, from confining their exertions to one 
'' favorite channel. The man of mathematical genius who, by the demands of his college 
*^ or his university, is led to become familiar with the best Greek and Latin classics, becomes 
" thus a man of liberal education, instead of being merely a powerful calculator. The 
'' elegant classical scholar, who is compelled , in the same way, to master the propositions of 
*' geometry and mechanics, acquires, among them, habits of vigour of thought and connexion 
" of reasoning. He thus becomes fitted to deal with any subject with which reason can be 
" concerned, and to estimate the prospects which science ofiers ; instead of being kept 
" down to the level of the mere scholar, learned in the literature of the past, but illogical 
" and incoherent in his thoughts, and incapable of grappling with the questions which the 
" present and the future suggest. To neglect to demand a combination of these two 
" elements, would be to let slip the only machinery by which universities, as the general 
" cultivators of the mind, can execute their oflBice." Page 39. 

Again Dr. WhetoeU employs the following irresistible reasoning on the same sub 
ject : — 

'^ There is one leading question, in such an education as we are contemplating, on 
" which I have already spoken, but on which it may not be useless to add a few words : — 
'' I mean, the question whether both mathematical and classical instruction should be con- 
« sidered necessary in the case of every student. It is sometimes said that we shall edu- 
" cate men better by encouraging in each that study *for which he has talent and inclina- 
" tion ; — not tormenting the man of classical taste with fruitless lessons of algebra, or the 
'' man of mathematical intellect with obscure passages of Greek. It is said, sometimes, 
** that by such a genial education alone, do we really educate the man, or bring out his ge- 
" nius ; that the seeming of mathematical prowess, or of classical learning, which we wring 
" by force from ungenial and unwilling minds, is of no value, and is no real culture. But 
" to this we reply, that if men come really to understand Greek or Geometry, there b 
" then, in each study, a real intellectual culture, however unwillingly it may have been en- 
" tered upon. There can be no culture without some labor and effort -, to some persons, all 
*' labor and effort are unwelcome ; and such persons cannot be educated at all without put- 
'^ ting some restraint upon their inclinations. No education can be considered as liberal 
'^ which does not cultivate both the faculty of reason and the faculty of language, one of 
" which b cultivated by the study of mathematics and the other by the study of classics.— ^ 
'' To allow the student to omit one of these is to leave him half educated. If a person can- 
** not receive such culture, he remains, iu tlie one case irrational, in the other illiterate, and 
** cannot be held up as a liberally educated person. To allow a person to follow one of 
" these lines of study, to the entire neglect of the other, is not to educate him. It may 
" draw out his special personal propensities, but it docs not draw out his general human 
" faculties of reason and language. The object of a liberal education is, not to make men 
" eminently learned Or profound in some one department, but to educe all the faculties by 
'^ which man shares in the highest thoughts and feelings of his species. It b to make men 
" truly men, rather than to make them men of genius, which no education can make them^ 

'^ But even with regard to men of genius, it is not true that they have generally been men of 
" one kind of education only, or capable only of one kind of intellectual excellence. The ease 
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' has been quite the reverse. During the middle ages^ and down to the last centary, the 
*^ greatest mathematicians were almost invariably good classical scholars ; and good acholazs 
** were almost [invariably well acquainted ,with mathematical literature, and often very 
" fond of it. And this connexion, in the main, has continued to our own day, so fliir as the 
'' mathematics and classics belonging to a liberal education are concerned. Not to speak 
** of living persons whose career at Cambridge might be adduced to |nrove this the greatest 
*' Oreek scholar of the last generation, Forson, was fond of algebra, and was a proficient in 
'* it ; and if we run over the highest wranglers of the last sixty years, we find at every pe- 
*' riod men known to be well versed in classical literature, as OUer, Brmkl^f Outram, 
<' Ramcockj Wrangham, FcUmery T.^Jacksany R. Grant, and many others. 

*' Indeed, there can be no doubt but that the clearness of mind and vigour of charme' 
** ter which niake a man eminent in one line of study will also enable him to master the 
** elementary difficulties of another subject, if it is fairly brought before him as something 
'< which must be done ; although, if it be presented to him as a matter of choice whether 
'< he will make the attempt, caprice, fastidiousness and the pleasure of doing what he can 
" already do easily and well, may make him turn with repugnance from a subject in which 
** he has not learned te feel any interest. 

<< To which we may add that to be able to command the attention and direct the men- 
'' tal powers so as to master a subject which is not particularly attractive to us, is a very 
** valuable result of mental discipline. Whatever acuteness or sagacity a man may have on 
" a special subject, if he be so helpless or so fastidious that he cannot employ his thoughts 
'' to any purpose or any other subject, we cannot consider him as a well cultured person, 
*' nor ought we to frame our education so as to give to men such an intellectual character." 
(Of a Liberal Education in general, and with particular reference to the leading studies of 
the University of Cambridge.) 

MODERN SCIENCES AND CLASISCS. 

Against substituting the study of the Modem Sciences for the Ancient Classics and 
Mathematics, Dr. Whewell, in his elaborate work on Cambridge Studiet, page 21, 22, 
expresses himself as follows : — 

'< Of the two classes of studies above mentioned, the Permanent and the Progressive 
** Studies, the former are the most essential as parts of education, and must be mastered 
'' before the others are entered on^ in order to secure such an intellectual culture as we aim at. 
** The Progressive Sciences' are to be begun towards the end of a liberal education. On 
« the other hand, the Permanent Studies, Classical Literature and Solid Reasoning, are 
« fundamental parts of a liberal education, and cannot be dispensed with. Modem Science 
** and Philosophy ought to be introduced into education, so far as to show their nature and 
^' principles ; but they do not necessarily make any considerable or definite part of it. The 
<< intellectual culture, though it will be incomplete if these are excluded, may still be a 
*^ culture which connects a man with the past and prepares him for the present -, but an 
** education from which classical literature or mathematical reasoning is omitted, however 
*^ familiar it may make a man with the terms of modem literature and philosophy^ because 
'< he has not the intellectual culture which the greatest authors in literature and philosophy 
'* have always had.'' 

CHAIR OF AGRICULTURE. 

In support of what I have offered on this subject, I desire to put in the following ex- 
pression of opinion by the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the management of the 
Queen's College in Ireland. 

<< For reasons which we shall hcreafler state, we recommend the abolition of the Chair 
" of the Celtic Languages, in the Literary Divisions, and of the Chair of Agriculture, in 
'' the Science Division of the Faculty of Arts. From its nature it is questionable whether 
" agriculture should have a place in the course of studies at the college of a university. 
*^ Practical agriculture is best taught by that experience which constant occupation on a 
" well managed farm affords. The scientific knowledge which a farmer requires will be 
« readily acquired bv any one who has attended the ordinary courses of lectures on 
« Chemistry, Natural History, Geology and Engineering. ***** The 
<< agriculturist is formed in the field of the farm, not in the Hall of the College.'' 
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MATRICULATION. 

On the subject of Matrioolation the Commissioners on the Irish Queen's Colleges, 
■peak thus : — 

" The Matriculation examination is the first point of contact between the college and 
<< school; and the onl/ point through which the action and reaction, of each on the other, are 
*' being constantly communicateiT This examination must, therefore, be always maintained 
" at a high standard, as indicating the termination of school education and the starting point 
*' of college studies. Nothing could, we conceive, be more injurious to the interests of edu- 
" cation than a low standard of Matriculation examination as the preliminary qualification for 
" coUese pursuits. We are of opinion with the late Sir WiUiam HdmUton, that, ' Profes- 
'< sorialprelictions are no substitute for scholastic discipline/ and that the University loses 
'' its proper character when obliged ' to stoop in order to supply the absence or incompe- 
" tency of the inferior Seminaries.' We therefore recommend that the Matriculation 
'* Examination be maintained at the same standard as originally fixed by the Board of 
" Colleges : and if any change be hereafter made therein, that the tendency of such should 
" always be to elevate, and never to deprees, the general standard of school education 
" throughout the country." 

COST or OOLLBQX BUILDINGS, &C. 

Respecting the cost of College Buildings, the following statement is found in the same 
Report : — 

<< A sum not exceeding £100,000 was placed at the disposal of your Majesty's Gov- 
" ernment, to purchase and provide sites and the necessary buildings for one or more 
** Colleges, and for establishing and furnishing the same. An annual endowment, charge- 
" able on the Consolidated Fund, was also created, not exceeding £7,000 for each College, 
" or £21,000 in the whole, which sum was to be applied for the payment of the salaries of 
'^ the President, Vice President, and such Ptofessors in the Faculties of Art, Law and 
" Physic, as should, from time to time, be established by your Majesty ; and also for the 
" payment of salaries of office-bearers and servants, and prizes and exhibitions." 

'^ It appears that of the sum of £100,000, placed at their disposal for the former purposes, 
''£10,107 Os. 8d., were expended in the purchase of College sites, containing nearly eleven 
'' acres, at Belfast, upwards of seven acres at Cork, and fourteen at Galway ; £85,875 5s. lid. 
'' on buildings ; and £4,507 lis. Id. on furniture. 

''The proportion, expended in the case of each of the three Colleges, was — on Belfast 
''College, £34,875; on Cork College, £82,899 7s. 2d.: and on Oalway College, 
"£82,743 6s. 4d." 

1 beg to add, that each of these College buildings of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland, 
contain residences for the Principal and Vice-Principal and accomodations for the Faculties 
of Law and Medicine, besides the Faculty of Arts. 

OPTIONS OF STtJDIXS. 

I think that there should be no options by which Students may be able to escape from 
particular branches of study, and in support of what I have already said on that point, I 
quote again from the report of the Queen's College Commissioners. 

The Senate of the Queen's University, though making it compulsory on the Student 
to pursue the foregoing curriculum, does not reauire him at the Degree Examination to 
answer on all the subjects on which he has attended lectures in the College. It requires 
every candidate for the A. B. degree to answer on the following groups of subjects : 

The Latin Language and Literature. 

The Greek Language and Literature. 

A Modem Foreign Language. 

Mathematics. 

And on any of the three following groups which he may ehoeae to seleet : 
6 
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A. English Philology and Critioism, Logic, MeUphjaici or JoriBpnidenee, and Poli- 
tical Economy. 

B. Chemiatry, Natural Philosophy. 

C. Zoology, Botany, Physical. 

Dr. Byerton expressed his desire to give farther evidence, and then he withdrew. 
The Gonunittee then adjonmed till 11 o'clock to>morrow. 



COMMITTEE MET. 

Hon. Mr. Gatlst, 
Hon. Mr. Fout, 
" McCann, 

'' ROBLIN, 

" Simpson. 



Friday, IZth AprU. 



The Hon. Mr. Foley was called to the Chair, pro, tern. 

The Rev. Messrs. Cook, Ryenon, SHman, NelU$, and Poole were in attendance. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson't Examination continued. 

IBy the Chairfnan.'] 

Quet, 142. Is there anything more to be submitted on the part of the Petitioners f — 
I yesterday stated that I desired to submit to the Committeesomestatementsrolati veto the re- 
duction of the character of the studies required from candidates in the fitoulty of Medicine 
in the University of Toronto. I now desire to make the following statement on that sub- 
ject : — 

In my written statement and remarks, I have referred to the reduction in the course 
of studies requisite for a DxoRXX IN Medicinx. 

The Statute passed by the Senate of the University early in 1854, (given in Appen- 
dix M. to the Journals of 1855,) required, among other conditions, that the candidate for 
the Degree of Bachelor of Medicine, should have passed the Matriculation Examination, 
and have regularly attended lectures in the following branches of Medical Education, 
and for the periods mentioned, viz. : 

Anatomy, .... Two Courses of Six months. 

Physiology, - - - - do. do. 

Practical Anatomy, - - - do. do. 

Theoiy and Practice of Medicine, do. do. 

Principles and Practice of Sii^eiy, * do. do. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and 

Children - - - - do. do. 

Therapeutics and Pharmacology, • do. do. 

Chemistry, - - - - do. do. 

Botany, .... One Course of six months. 

Practi(»il Chemistry, - - - do. do. 

Medcical Jprisprudence do. do. 

By the Statute passed by the Senate in 1857, the following conditions, under the same 
heads, were prescribed as the requisites for the Degree of Bachelor of Medicine, vis. : — 

The candidate must have matriculated in any of the Faculties of Law, Medicine or 
Arts. 

He must have regularly attended lectures in the following branches of Medioal 
Education, for the respective periods mentioned, vis. : 
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Anatomyi .... Two Courses of Six moHths. 

Praotical Anatomy, - • - do. do. 

Theoiy and Practice of Medicine - do. do. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, • do. do. 

Chemistry, - - - -do. do. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and 

Children .... One Course of Six Months. 
Therapeutics and Pharmacology, - do. do. 

Physiology, - - - - do. do. 

PracticaiChemistry, - - - do. do. 

Medical Jurisprudence, - - - do. do. 

It will be recollected that, as I have shown in my written statement, the standard of 
Matriculation of 1854 was reduced in 1857, by the omission of two Greek and two Latin 
authors, and translation of English into Latin — ^retaining only Salhurst's Cataline ; and it 
is seen above that in five branches (two of the most essential) in the course of Medcal 
studies were reduced one-half. The previously required attendance at Lectures on Med« 
ical Jurisprudence, also on Practical Chemistry, was reduced in each branch from six 
to three months. 

The attendance at Lectures on the all-important and comprehensive subjects of Mid- 
wifervy and diseases of women and children, was reduced from twelve months to six months; 
and the attendance at Lectures on the scarcely less important branches of Physiology, Tho- 
n^eutics and Pharmacology, was also removed from twelve to six months in each case. 

Thus, in both the primary and professional education of the Medical men of the 
country, the Senate of the Toronto Univei|(ity, has made the first downward steps. 

Against this reduction in the course of Medical studies, the Medical Department of 
Victoria College, made a strong protest at the time, declaring against relaxing require- 
ments, which had been '^ held sacred in every civilized country, and lately acted upon by 
the Toronto University, of Toronto itself," and remarking as follows : — 

" With such a minimum of requirement, the student cannot be prepared for those 
scenes of impending (death, so peculiar to Midwifery, where a knowledge and prompt 
action are alke reauired to avert the fatal issues." '< One course of nine months, (instead 
of two), upon Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children, present a contrast most 
forbidding to the knowledge and humanity of die age, and it can scarcely be doubted, 
that an enlightened and deeply interested public, will seek in every possible way, to avert 
the tendency of so seductive an advertisement, as '' graduation made easy." 

" The same reduction has been made in the Materia Medica, and Therapeutics, in a 
branch embracing a knowledge of the numerous and increasing remedies in Medicines, 
and of the rules for their application in the various forms and stages of disease." 

" A like reduction has been made in Physiology, and this science, with all its relations 
to the laws of life, and the functions of the living body, (so necessary to a knowledp^e of 
the deviations constituting diseases), are made secondary to Chemistry. The latter is in no 
iray undervalued, by entering this protest which dutyjequires, against so severe a blow in- 
flicted upon the above essential branches of Medical education. 

I mav remark that in the Universities of Victoria, Queen's, and McGill Colleges, two 
courses of lectures, of six months each, in Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women and 
Children, Therapeutics, and Pharmacology, ai;d Physiology, are still held indispensable to 
a Medical Degree. 

Dr. Cook having made some remarks upon the subject of Matriculation, was request- 
ed to submit the same to the Committee, in writing. 

Reference having been made to summary witnesses, Mr. CayUy put the following 
question to Mr. Langtcn, 

Ques, 143. Do you still desire that Mr. Cockbttm and the Rev. Mr. Ormiston shall be 
emnmoned before the Committee ? — I have no longer any desire, so far bs I can see at 
present, for the appearance of Messrs, Cockhum and OrmiiUm, because as Dr. Ryer$on*t 
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evidence now appears in its revised shape, it does not oontun the imputation which I 
desired these gentlemen to rebut. 

Dr. Ryerton here requested permission to state that he had made no imputation, at 
least had not intended to make any imputation on individuals, but that his remarks were 
directed only against the tendencv of tne system. He was not responsible for the drcula- 
tion of the document referred to by Mr. Langton^ and took the earliest opportunity to stmte 
to the Committee before its distribution, that it was incorrect, and to put in a revised copy. 

David Bucharif Esq., Bursar of the Toronto University, Examined by the Chainnan, 
the questions being submitted by Dr. Cook. 

Ques, 144. What was the revenue of the Toronto University for the year 1858 ? — I 
cannot undertake to say. The accounts will tell. 

Ques, 145. What was the revenue of the University in the years 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856> 
1857, 1858, 1859? Was there any surplus in each of those years? If so, what has been 
done with the money ? — I have by accident a memorandum which will show in what jear 
there was a surplus, and the amount. I put in this memorandum. The memorandum is as 
follows : 

SURPLUS INCOME FUND. 

1853 — ^Balance of Income Fund carried to credit of Surplus Fund, - $12,148 26 

1854— do do do do - - - - 13,475 72 

1855— do do do do ... 696 99 

1856— do do do do - - - - 1,370 98 



Amount at credit of Surplus Income, 27,691 95 

Qttes. 146. Where is this money ? — It is supposed to be lying in the Bank of Upper 
Canada, forming part of the general fdnds in my charge. 

Qu€i. IBy the Chairman,'] 147. What do you mean by supposed to be lying in the 
Bank of Upper Canada? State the thing as it is ? — ^The money is in my hands, but I have 
had to draw upon it and various other funds in my hands to meet the costs of the build- 
ing. 

{^By the Chairman, the guestion having been submdUed by Dr. Cook.] 

Que$. 148. How has the money been employed ? — I have received no direction as to 
what should be done with it, except that it was to be considered as a surplus fund l^ng 
in the Bank of Upper Canada to my credit \ but in consequence of the outlay for the build- 
ing, I have been obliged to overdraw on the bank. Owing to the state of the money 
market, I could not dispose of the Debentures which I hold ) but until recently, there have 
been more than sufficient funds to meet the drafts npon me. 

Que$. 149. Then, in point of fact this money has been temporarily employed for the 
use of the Building Fund? — Yes. 

Q^e$. 150. How will the money be forthcoming ? — I hold Debentures, and money is 
constantly coming in from sources belonging to the University. In the beginning of the 
year, for instance, the balance against me was large, but since that the payments on account 
of purchase money have reduced that balance, till it is now very trifling. I can procure 
the exact figures to-morrow. 

[By Hon. Mr, Cayley.] 

Ques. 151. Do you consider yourself at liberty to apply the cash at your credit in the 
bank to the Building Fund, instead of selling Debentures; andif so, by what authority. ?— 
I am authorized to pay for the building out of the permanent fund by Order in Council. 
It was better to draw on the balance in Bank than to sell Debentures at a sacrifice, when the 
arrangements for the building were made. I had a large amount of money in the bank, 
and some part of it — about £20,000— to invest. I invested it in Debentures, which 1 
bought of the Beceiver General, on condition that I should get back the money at par 
whenever I wanted it. It was thought at that time there would be no difficulty about 
disposing of Debentures, as money was required ; but although I got back the £20,000 I 
could not get any more. 
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Ques. 152. Where are these Debentures ? — ^In the Bank of Upper Canada^ deliverable 
to my order. 

Ques. 153. If a demand oame from the Government for the production of this surplus 
fund would you have to obtain it out of cash in your hands, or by the sale of 
these Debentures ? — ^Yes^ or from the Bank until I could replace it. 

IBjf the Chairman, the QuesHon being submitted by the Rev. Mr, NeUes,'] 
Quet, 154. Would the money be forthcoming with interest ? — ^That would depend on 
the action of the Crovemment. 

Mr. Buchan was then requested to prepare answers to the following questions, sub- 
mitted by the Rev. Dr. SHnson, and put by the Committee : — 

Qvee. 155. What do you report the expenditure in 1857 to have been ? — 

Ques. 156. What was the increase since 1854 ? — 

Ques, 157. What necessity was there for this increase, and how was it applied 1 — 

Ques. 158. Tou report a loan in 1857 of £1,500. On what authority was that loan 
made, and what amount of interest has the Surplus Fund received from the same ? — 

Ques, 159. What balance remained from year to year in the Bank of Upper Canada ? 
Ques. 160. Has any, and if yes, what interest has been allowed for the same ? State 
the particulars. 

Ques. 161. What was the expense for stationery in 1854 and what in 1858 f 

Ques, 162. What amount has been expended for buildings out of the University Funds 
from 1858 up to the present time ? and what portion of the entire amount haa been incurred 
for the new onildings recently erected ? 

Ques. 163. What sums have been received for fees since 1853 ? 

Ques. 164. The present Law requires that the Tuition and Graduation Fees shall 
form part of the Income Fund ; please inform the Conmiittee what amount, arising from 
these sources, has been, in each year, carried to the Income Fund, since 1858 ? 

Ques. 165. What amount of money now over due for interest, remains unpaid ? Has 
the loans to Buffalo and Brantford Railroad been repaid, with all the interest due thereon, 
and how has it been applied ? 

Ques. 166. What money has been loaned towards the erection of the Lying-in Hospital, 
since 1853 ? 

Ques 167. To what individual or individuals, or Bodies Corporate, has money been 
loaned, since 1853 ? On what security have such loans, if any, been made ? 

Ques. 168. What was the income of the University and College in 1853, when the 
present Law was enacted, and what the expenditure ? 

Ques. 169. Has the balance of 1853, if any, been placed out at interest, for the bene- 
fit of the Surplus Fund ? If not, why not ? 

Ques. 170. What would have been the balance carried to the Surplus Fund of 1853, 
had there been no expense for Faculties of Law and Medecine, or for building and other 
purposes, not included in current expenses, such as the Act of 1853 sanctioned? 

Ques. 171. What balance has been carried to the Surplus Fund since 1853 ? 

Ques. 172. State the total amount of those balances at the present time ? 

Ques. 173. What amount of interest would they have yielded at six per cent, had 
tbcy been invested each year ? 

Ques. 171 Has any disposal been made since 1853, of any portion of the University 
Grounds within the Limits of Toronto, and if yes, on what terms? 

Ques. 175. Was this in reality. University property-^explain its position f 

Ques. 176. How much has been received on account of Land Sales ? 

Ques. 177. How much Land remains now unsold ? 
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Ques. 178. Where situated ? How valued? By whom ? 

Ques. 179. Does the office issue deeds at its own expense ? What does the purchaMr 
pay for each deed ? 

Ques. 180. Is this included in the office expenses ? 

Ques, 181. How much of the endowment now expended 1 

Ques, 182. On new buildings how much? Museum how much? Library how 
much? Grounds how much ? 

Ques. 183, On what authority was the sum of $32,000 paid of that fund, to defray tli« 
expenses of the commission of Mr. 0*Reilfyf W. Coffin^ and F. Daniels t 

Ques. 184. Did the Plaintiff pay his own cost ? 

Ques. 185. Explain the expenditure of $11,438 report^ for 1857, as expended in 
Bursar's Office. Incidentals and stationery, as per account ? 

Ques. 186. What amount of income is derived from the University property in 
Hamilton ? 

Ques. 187. Has any of this property been sold within the past five years; to whont 
sold ? for what sum ? and on what terms of payment ? 

Ques. 188. Have the conditions of sale been complied with ? 

On motion of Mr. Rohlin. 

Ordered^ That Mr. Simpsmiy be a Sub-committee to examine the Bursar's statementB 
of University of Toronto and of Upper Canada College, with a view to the necessity of 
printing for the use of the Committee a portion, or the whole for the years 1858 and 1859. 

The Committee then adjourned until Monday next, at 11 o'clock a.m. 



Monday f 16/A ^rU. 
COMMITTEE MET. 

Present : 

Hon. Mr. CAMERON, Chairman, 
" " Brown, 
" " Caylet, 

" " FOLBT, 

" McCann, 
" Wilson. 

The Bev. Messrs. Cooke^ Ryerson, Stinsonf NeUes and Poole were in attendanee. 

John Langton, Esq., was also in attendance. 

Professor Wilson appeared in answer to the summons of the Committee. 

The Bev. Dr. Ryerson was further Examined. 

[By the Hon. Mr. Brown.'] 

Ques. 189. You have stated in your previous examination, that <^ the whole of the enor- 
mous expenditure " of which you complain, ^' have been made under the auihorily of the 
Senate ;" that '' great ingenuity seems to have been exercised to reduce the Fund as 
'< much as possible, in order to justify the plea, that there is not enough left to share any 
<' part of it with other than the University and University College ;" and that '< the 
" Senate has determined to defeat that object," [the object of the University Act of 1853], 
<^ by frittering away and reducing the funds in buildings and other purposes never contem- 
" plated by the Act." Please to state how long this conspiracy has been going on in the 
Senate of the University ?— I do not call it a conspiracy. Nothing I have said implies a 
conspiracy. I believe some members of the Senate intended from the beginning to apply 
all the funds in that way. For the last four or five years that policy has been adopted by 
the Senate. My testimony goes to the reverse of saying that the Act of 1853 contempla- 
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ted tliat object. The items of expenditure for buildings, are matters of fact, whether they 
were enormous or not, is matter of opinion. I believe that there was a certain design ; 
but others can say whether there is evidence of that design or not. 

Ques. 190. Have you been a member of the Senate during the whole time the Senate, 
•B you allege, has been striving to defeat the object of the University Act, by '^ frittering 
awajj and reducing the funds ?*'— I have. 

Ques. 191. Did you at any time make a formal representation to Government pointing 
out the systematic extravagance carried on by the Senate ?— Not except in private conver- 
sation, with individual members of the Government. I opposed the establishment of 
Scholarships in my capacity of member of the Senate, and expressed my views that other 
Colleges were entitled to the same advantages as University College. But my views were 
responded to in such a manner, that I ceased to attend the Senate regularly, as I had done 
previously ; I found that any expression of my opinion was regarded as an intrusion, and 
with jealousy. Therefore, when there, for a particular purpose, I gave my opinion, other- 
wise not. 

Ques. 192. To what Members of the Government did you, in such private conversation, 
give information of the systematic extravagance that was going on, and what reply did they 
make to you ? — ^I could not say it was systematic extravagance. I could not know what 
the expenditure was until the statement of it appeared in the public accounts. Do not 
recollect accurately to what Member of the Government I expressed the opinion I have 
mentioned. I think to Mr. Attorney Gen. MacDonald, 

Quei, 198. You say you have only attended the Senate of the University for particular 
purposes. Please to state what those purposes were? — One of the particular purposes I 
nave spoken of, was the attempt to get 'something done for poor Mr. Maynard, who, I 
thought, had been badly treated. Sometimes things came up occasionally, to which per- 
sons wished me to attend, and I did so. 

Ques, 194. How long have you been a Member of the University 7 — I was appointed 
under the Act of 1849. At what period I do not recollect. 

Ques, 195 You have stated that ^' if the Committee should order the minutes of the 
<' proceedings of the Senate to be laid before them, and mark who were present, and what 
'' was done at each meeting, they would see how the system has been worked, and how 
** parties connected with the University and Upper Canada Colleges have directed, as 
*' to expenditure, studies, scholarships, &c." The Minutes will show that all these expen- 
" ditures have been directed by a Family Compact of gentlemen, receiving their salaries 
" from the University and Upper Canada College endowments. The expenditures of 
" the University funds are increased, and are large beyond all precedent, and under every 
" head, salaries, incidentals, stationery, examinations, &c., as well as buildings " Please 
state the names of the parties here charged with the guilt of this wasteful extravagance, 
on these several heads r — I refer to the minutes, as I have already done, to show who con- 
stituted the majority of the Senate present at the meetings, where these determinations 
were arrived at. I do not admit the accuracy of any. quotations contained in the ques- 
tions put to me, unless such quotations are first verified. 

Ques, 196. You have charged that ^^all these expenditures have been directed by a 
" directed by a Family Compact of gentlemen receiving their salaries from the University 
" and Up^ Canada College endowments ;" will you please state the names of the gentle- 
men forming this Famiily Compact ? — Every one knows who are the Professors of Univer- 
sity College and of Upper Canada College, and the members of the Senate. 

Ques, 197. Then are the Committee to understand that you charge the Professors of 
University College and of Upper Canada College, who are members of the University Sen- 
ate, as chargeable for the wasteful extravagance you complain of? — I charge the persona 
who directed those proceedings — ^the persons who were present at the meetings when 
hese Statutes were passed. 

Ques, 198. Did you, as a member of the University Senate, resist the enormous ex- 
penditures, the magnificent extravagance of which you complain ', and when overborne 
in your efforts to accomplish econonucal reforms, did you place your protest on record in 
the minutes of the Senate? — ^I have no recollection of having been present when the ques 
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tion of buildings csme up. My impreBsion is that I was out of the country during a great 

f>rtion of the time in wnich the subject was deliberated on. In speaking of extraYagance, 
allude to the whole system. I do not reooUect being present at an^ meeting wheo the 
finances were discussed^ having expressed myself in general terms of disapprobation of the 
expenditure. It was in consequence of the language held to me by the Chancellor, and 
by the present Vice Chancellor, that I determined not to attend tl. ' future meetings of the 
Senate. 

Ques, 199. Do you refer to Mr. Blake, the Chancellor of Upper Canada, and Mr. 
Langton f and what were the obserrations of those gentlemen, of which you complain, 
or the subjects of those obserrations ? — I cannot recollect the subject ; but it involved 
the general policy of the Senate. 

Qiies. 200. When were those observations made, and how long did you absent ygunelf 
from Uie Senate in consequence of them ? — ^I do not recollect It was before Mr. Blake 
resigned. I think that took place in the Utter end of 1854. I sometimes attended at the 
Senate meetings after his resignation. 

QuM. 201. You say you think you were absent in England when the sum of $300,000 
was appropriated for the University Buildings. — please state the dates when vou left for 
England, and when you returned ? — ^I left some time in May, 1856, and returned the follow- 
ing April or May. I was afterwards absent a short time in 1857 — ^from August till 
NovemW. 

QuM, 202. You have severely assailed the gentlemen you style the Family Comjpact, 
for the expenditure of so large a sum in the erection of the University buildings : will jou 
please state how they are responsible for that expenditure ? — For recommending it. 

Qua. 208. Is it true that the sum of $300,000 was appropriated for the erectaoQ oi 
the said buildings, long before the gentlemen you assail as responsible for that waatefiil 
appropriation became members of the Senate ? — I do not know. It must have been during 
the year 1856, and in the earlier part of the year I was absent. It appears from the fol- 
lowing extract, which I take from the report of the Senate for the year 1856, that the sub- 
ject must have been discussed in that year. 

^' The sum of £75,000 having been placed at their disposal for buildings, out of the 
'^ permanent fund, before assenting to any plan, or entering into any contract, it beoame 
<< their duty to inquire whether there was such an amount available, without trenching |on 
'^ the capital, necessary to provide for the ordinary annual wants of the University, and of 
<< Upper Canada College.'* 

Quef . 204. Did you ever enter your protest at any time, in the Minutes of the Senate, 
against the brge appropriations for buildings ? — I told my friends that nothing oould be 
done till the public accounts should appear, and show what the expenditure had been. 

Qu£9. 205. But had not the Senate long before that (or in March, 1854,) applied to 
Government for power to erect the said builaings, and were you not a party to that applica- 
tion ? — ^I have no recollection of it. 

Ques. 206. Were you present at the meeting of the Senate when an address was carried 
to the Ooverment praying for authority to expend a sum of money from the permanent 
fund of the University, for the Library f — I do not know. 

Ques, 207. Do you now approve of that appropriation, or do you regard it as a waste- 
ful expenditure? — I have stated my opinion. I thought it was too large an expenditure. 

Qua. 208. Do you charge the gentlemen whom vou sMrle the '< Family Compact," 
with having improperly increased the number of Chairs in University College ? — I said 
nothing about that. I raised the question of the Surplus Fund in Uie Senate, as early 
as 1854, and this shows what must nave been my views with regard to this matter. 

Ques. 209. How was it in regard to the extravagant salaries of which you complain : 
did you protest against them ? Did you at any time propose their reduction ? Were they 
increased by the Senate while you were a member of it, and did you oppose the increase f 
— ^I was never present at any discussion about salaries, and did not know what they 
were. I doubt if they were fixed by Statute at ^1. . The salaries of the officers of Upper 
Canada College were fixed by Statute. 
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Ques. 210. Is it true that you yourself proposed and carried in the University Senate 
an address to the Governor in Council, praying His Excellency to increase the salaries of 
the Professors of University College, <^ as a just compensation for their able services," and 
that in oonsequence of that address the salaries of the said Professors were raised to their 
present rate? — I have no recollection of that; but I thought they should be better paid 
than they were at that time. I have understood since that there have been arrangements 
for a retrospective and periodical increase. Of that I know nothing. I have made no ob- 
jection to the amount paid to anv Professors. No part of the policy which I have advocated 
tends to prevent University College from being properly maintained ; nor its Professors 
from having a good remuneration for their services. 

Ques. 211. Was the prospective increase of which you speak, the result of the address 
you yourself moved in the Senate ? — I do not know. 

Qwi. 212. Are the Committee to understand, then, that you make no objections to 
the salaries now paid to the Professors and Officers of the University, University College or 
Upper Canada College ? — I do not say that. I never objected to a proper remuneration for 
their services. Remuneration should depend on the service rendered. If a Professor 
only lectures for a couple of hours a day on subjects with which he has been familiar for 
years, I do not conceive that he is entitled to £750 or £1,000 a year. 

Qnes, 213. Will you please point out any salaries of which you complain as extrava- 
gant? — ^I do not complain of any, though my impression is that some are largely paid. 

Ques. 214. Is it true that it was on your motion in the Senate, that the salary of the 
President of University College was raised to its present high amount of 84,000 per 
annum ? — Certanly not, so far as I recollect. I do not remember his salary ever being W 
fore the Senate My reason for thinking it was not, is that about that time the Oovern- 
ment determined to raise the salary of the Superintendent of Education, and I have un- 
derstood since, that the sakry of the President of University College was raised to 
£1000 per annum. I concluded that the raising of the salary of the Superintendent of 
Education had something to do with the increase of the salary of the President of Upper 
Canada College. 

The Honorable Mr. Cameron having here left the room, Mr. TFt'/Mm became the Chair- 
man of the Committee. 

Ques, 215. Did you on the 10th December, 1856, move, seconded by the Rev. Dr- 
LiUjff in the Senate, the following resolution } viz. : " That in reference to the memorial of 
"the Rev. Dr. McCaul, President, and Professor of University College, referred by 
" command of His Excellency for the report of the Senate thereon, this Senate is of opinion 
'* that Dr. McCaul is justly entitled to a salary, at least equal to the amount of the cmolu- 
" ments he formerly enjoyed. The Senate avails itself of this occasion to submit to the 
" consideration of His Excellency in Council whether some addition should not also be 
" made to the salaries of the other Professors of University College, as a just compensation 
"for their able services, and in consequence of the unprecedented dearness of living; and 
" that the Registrar be requested to submit a copy of this resolution for His Excellency's 
" information ? " — Now that the resolution has been read, I have some recollection of it It 
expresses my opinions at the time, and those which, if present, I should have advocated, 
because I am opposed to lowering salaries after they are once fixed. 

Qttc*. 216. You have referred reproachfully to the Vice Chancellor as " a salaried 
officer of the University ] " is it true that it was on your motion, seconded by Dr. NeUa^ 
that a salary was for the first time granted to the Vice Chancellor, and that salary the Teiy 
sum that is now paid ? — To the best of my recollection, I either moved or advocated it. 
Dr. McCaul had just then rendered important services in forming the currioulumy which 
was adopted in 1854, and which I approved. 

Ques. 217. Is it true that it was on your motion, as a member of the Senate, that the 
statute was introduced increasing the sali^ of the Registrar of the University to its present 
amount ? — I have no recollection of that. 
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Ques, 218. Is it trae that jou introduced the statute in the Senate, |that granted an 
ncrease of salary to the Porter and Messenger in the Bursar's Office ? — I do not reoollecL 

Ques. 219. Is it true that you seconded the motion in the Senate, by which the salary 
of the Principal of Upper Canade College was raised to its present high rate of $2,400 a 
year, with a free house, a certain portion of the tuition fees and $8 per annum for each 
pupil resident in the Institution ? — Yes, I wish to state the circumstances that gave occa- 
sion to the making of that statute. It was a communication from the Governor General. 
containing the letters of distinguished members of the English Universities, respecting the 
procuring of an eminent member of one of those Universities as the Principal, who objected 
to the low salary. After the statute had been passed, however, one of the masters of 
Upper Canada College was promoted to the post instead of the gentleman who it was pro- 
posed to get from England. I think no member of the Senate would have eoncnrred in 
that vote, except under the idea of gettbg a distinguished gentleman from England. 

Qurs. 220. You say that, in your opinion, not one of the members of the Senate would 
have concurred in the statute increasing the said salary had they known that one of the 
masters of Upper Canada College would be appointed to the post-nio you include the 
amily compact ? — I think the members of the Senate would not have done so. 

Ques, 201. When Mr. Stennett was appointed did you take any steps to repeal the statute 
and reduce the salary ? — Certainly not. 

Ques, 222. Is it true that you seconded the motion for the adoption of a statute ia- 
creassing the salaries of the servants of Upper Canada College? — I may have done so. 

Quf's. 22:i. Is it true that every one of these additions to the expenditure was pro- 
posed by you and carried in the Senate, PRIOR to the appointment of the gentlemen you 
have assailed as responsible for them ? — It will be seen, that in my remarks I have made no 
reference to the salaries of the officers of Upper Cenada College; but only to the large ex- 
penditure made in connection with that Institution. I did not think the servants of that 
Institution sufficiently paid. 

Ques. 224. Is it true that after the Rev. George AfaynarcTs removal from his situation 
as Teacher in Upper Canada College on the ground of grossly improper conduct^ you, as a 
member of the Senate, advocated the granting of a pensien for life to that individual of 
$600 a year, after he had received a gratuity of over $1,300, when defeated by the gentle- 
men you have styled the '^ Family Compact -,*' did you continue to urge the matter on the at- 
tention of the Senate ; and did you at last succeed in burdening the Institution with a pen- 
sion of 8300 during the life of Mr. Maynard ? — The minutes will show who moved and who 
voted for it. Mr. Maynard was removed after an investigation by a Committee. There 
were about forty meetings and about ninety witnesses, and the report was that both Mr. 
Barron and Mr. Maynard should receive the same consideration. Mr. Barron resigned and 
received £250 per annum for a pension. Mr. Mavnard was dismissed without any pension. 
The report of the Senate, however, applied to both, and stated that one was as hlameable 
as the other. I thought it unjust that one should have £250 a year and the other be put 
off with a small gratuity. The report Stated that the compensation to Messrs. Barron and 
Maynard ought to be in the form of an annuity. 

Ques. 225. In addition to voting on all occasions for the pensions to Mr. Maynard, did 
you afler the Senate had rejected the motion for a pension, write a special letter in Mr. 
Maynard's favour, urging a reconsideration of the matter, and did you obtain such reconsid- 
eration with the result you desired ? — I either wrote such note, or signed one written and 
signed by Dr. Willis. 

Ques. 226. Did you not also write a separate letter addressed to Mr. Maynard ? — Yes. I 
did all I could to get a pension for Mr. Maynard, on the grounds I have stated. He was 
master of Upper Canada College for twenty years, and he had received the highest testi- 
monials as to his efficiency and industry up to the time when the difference occurred 
between him and Mr. Barron. 

Ques. 227. Is it true that you aided as a Member of the Senate, in procuring a life pen- 
sion of $1,000 a year to Mr. Barron, when that gentleman was declared incompetent for the 
duties of the situation he held as Principal of Upper Canada College ? — ^I do not recollect 
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Bat I undeTStood that Mr. Baxron resigned owing to strong language addressed to him by 
Mr. Blake, with an agreement^ however, that Mr. Blake should try to obtain for him a 
pension of £250 per annum. I seconded Mr. Blake's endeavours. 

Ques. 228. You spoke of your having attended forty meetings of the Senate, in regard to 
those pensions to Messrs. Maynard and Barron — were these meetings at the time you 
ceased to attend the sittings of the Senate? — ^I did not attend forty meetings in connection 
with the pensions. They were in connection with the disputes. 

Ques. 229. The Senate has been assailed for a misuse of the funds of the University, in 
attaching the Toronto Observatory to the Institution, and for the extravagant management 
of that establishment ; b it true that you yourself seconded the address to the Oovemor 
G-eneral, on which the said Observatary was attached to the University, and which entailed 
on the University the existing burden on its funds ? — I was in favor of its being connected 
with the Observatory, as it is now. It was proposed that Government should allow so 
much a year. I submitted to the Government a plan for placing the whole control of the 
Education of the Province in the hands of the Provincial University. 

Ques, 230. Was not this address, which fastened the expense of the Toronto Observatory on 
the University, carried by you in the Senate, in May, 1855, nearly two years before the gen- 
tlemen you style <' the Family Compact'' became members of the Senate ? — I am not respon- 
sible for any expenditure the Government may have thrown upon the Senate. No one 
coold believe that the appointment of the Keeper of the Observatory would entail such an 
expense as now exists. I think it was proposed in the Senate that a certain portion of the 
expenditure should fall on the Senate. 

Ques, 231. Wasthemotion that you carried in the Senate, <<Thatthe Senate would gladly 
" co-operate with the Government in carrying out the plan fort he organization of the Observa- 
'' tory, which has been approved by the Governor General, and will accordingly pass the 
^^ necessary Statutes for the establishment of Scholarships, as proposed in the above-men- 
" tioned communication, and will contribute to the establishment of the amount of the sti- 
*' pends of the scholars, in addition to one-third of the salary of the Director of the Observ- 
" torjr, and of the Professor of Meteorology. They would suggest to his Excellency that, 
'^ as it is highly desirable that there should be an effective supervision of the Observatory 
^' by a body directly interested in the efficiency of the Institution, and so circumstanced as 
'^ to insure immediate action, the control of the establishment should be vested in the Sen- 
" ate?" — ^I may have moved that Statute : I at least supported it. I wished the observa- 
tions made at the Grammar Schools to be connected with the operations of the Observatoiy. 

Ques, 232. Please answer my question No. 230. Was the motion I read, carried by 
you in the Senate in May, 1855, nearly two years before the gentlemen you style the Family 
Compact became members of the Senate ? — I have referred in my statement to no expendi- 
ture respecting the Observatory. I did not originate the plan, though I may have moved 
it. 

Ques, 233. Do you believe it was before the appointment of the Family Compact to 
the University Senate ? — ^I do not know. I do not think they had anything to do with it, 
because it is a Provincial Institution, not connected with University College. 

Ques, 234. You have assailed in unmeasured terms the system of options established 
by the University ; is it true that as a member of the Senate you seconded the adoption of 
the Statute which established the very system of options now existing ? — ^That is not the 
system now existing, I assented to the Statute passed on that subject, in 1854. 

Ques. 235. Did not those Statutes of 1854 essentially establish the system of options now 
existing ? — ^They established options ; but not to the extent of the present system The 
principle exists in all Universities. 

Ques, 236. To what extent have the options then establbhed been since altered ? — - 
The Documents will show. 

Ques. 237. Did those Statutes of 1854, not establish an option between Classics and 
Modem Languages, and between Mathematics and Natural Sciences, which you specially 
report in your evidence ? — ^Not at the period that the latter does ; the Matriculation 
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examination in 1854, was a year in advance cpf that in 1857, and I always admitted that 
options might be allowed at the end of the second year. 

Ques. 238. Wherein do you charge the '' Family Compact " with cztravaganee, as re- 
gards Examiners? You have objected to the Professors examining their own students; 
but suppose other parties were to do the work, could the number of examiners be fewer, 
or the remuneration less ? — ^I object to the principle of appointing Professors of the Col- 
We as examiners, and of these Professors being paid to examine their own stndenta. 
When officers of a College examine their own Students, I think it is part of their r^idar 
du^. 

Que$. 289. — ^Then you do not think the sums now paid for Examiners, extrmvagant ? 
-^Not if they are paid to others than the Profesors of the College. 

Que8, 240. Is it true, that as a member of the Senate, you seconded the Statute estab- 
lishing the examamination, now existing ? — ^I may have agreed to the Statute relative to 
Examinations ; but not to Professors examining their own Students. 

Ques. 241. You have referred to the extravagance of the University, in regard to 
Stationery and incidentak : what is the total sum paid annually under these heads, and to 
what extent could retrenchment be applied ? — I referred to the increase under each of 
^hese heads. 

Ques. 242. Did you at any time, as a member of the Senate, endeavour to stop the 
increase of expenditure by the Senate, for Stationan^ and incidentals ? — I had nothing to 
do with that. It was an affair of that College, of which I am not a member. 

Ques, 243.-;- You have charged the gentlemen you have styled the Family Compact 
with extravagance in regard to scholarships in the University — is it the number of the 
scholarships or the amount of them you complain ? — It is both. 

Ques, 244. — How many scholarships do you think there should be in the University, and 
of what amount each ? — I am not prepared to answer : I agree with Dr. Cooke on that sab- 
jeet. 

Ques, 245. — Is it true that three years before the gentlemen you stvle the Familj 
Compact were members of the University Senate, you, as a member of the said Senate, 
seconded a series of resolutions establishing s/j;fy scholarships at an annual cost of $7,200 f 
— I opposed that. 

Ques. 246 — Did you on the 18th March, 1854, second the following Resolutions : 

'* 1st. That there should be fifteen sholarships open to competition at the matriculation 
''of each of the three succeeding annual examinations in arts, each to be held 
" for one year ? 

'' 2nd. At the matriculation ten scholarships should be appropriated to those who 
*^ held the highest places in general classes and five to those students who have most distin- 
'' guished themselves on the following special subjects, viz. : Two for mathematics, two 
" for classics, and one for modern languages. 

^^ 3rd. At the first year's examination seven scholarships shall be appropriated to those 
** who hold the highest places in the general classes and eight in the following subjects, 
'' viz. : two in classics, two in natural sciences, and two in modem languages. 

" 4th. At the two following annual examinations five scholarships shall be approptia- 
'' ted to the highest in the general classes, |and ten to those who have most distinguished 
themselves, &c., &c. 

Ans. — I cannot recollect. I know the subject of such scholarships was discussed. 
Ques. 247. — ^Were these resolutions referred to a Committee of yourself, Dr. W3K«,Dr. 
Taylor, and Mr. Barron ? — It is possible ; I do not recollect. 

Ques. 248. — Is it true that three years before the gentlemen you style the Family Com- 
pact became members of the Senate, you were one of a Committee of two to whom was 
referred the preparation of draft statutes on the subjects of Prizes, Scholarships, Decrees 
and Certificates of Honor in the Faculty of Arts ? Did you report in favor of establishing 
Scholarships alone, involving an annual expenditure of $12,000— and did you second the 
motion made in the Senate for the adoption of your report 1 — I do not know. 
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Que9, 249 — ^Is it true that after the introduction into the Senate of the gentlemen you 
have styled the Family Compact, the Scholarships were reduced to 37, and the annual 
amoant of them to $4,400 ? — I do not know. 

Que9. 250. — ^Is it true that only three weeks after this reduction on the number and 
amount of the Scholarships yon proposed to the Senate the establishment of ten additional 
Schohrships of $200 each— or in all $2,000 per annum? — ^Yes; but the question is imper- 
fectly stated. I proposed what you speak of in connection with the masterships of gram- 
mar schools, and I put in the letter addressed by me to the Senate to show the kind of 
Scholarships I advocated— which letter is as follows :-— 

(Copy.)— No. 860. 
DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA. 

EDUCATION OFFICE. 

Toronto, March 2Zrdj 1857. 

SiE, — ^I take the liberty of submitting through you, to the favorable consideration of 
the Senate, the following suggestions for the establishment of the Exhibitions in Uni- 
yersi^ College for Masterships of Grammar Schools ; each to be of the value of £50, and 
tenable for one year only. 

Each Exhibition to be bestowed upon the following conditions : 

1. The Exhibitioner must have taught a Common School in Upper Canada ; 

2. He must have attended the Provincial Normal School at least one session ; 

3. He must have been recommended by the Council of Public Instruction ; 

4. He must engage to teach a Orammar School in Upper Canada for at least three or 
fooryeais; and provide security for the fulfilment of this promise, or refund the amount of 
his Exhibition with interest. 

One of the most pressing wants of the Grammar Schools, is that of duly qualified 
masters. Several of the Schools are now closed on that account — the Boards of Trustees 
being unable to procure masters qualified according to law. In some of them the masters 
now employed would not be eligible, had they not been engaged before the passing of the 
present Grammar School Act, — by the provisions of which the standard of qualifications 
for Masterships of Grammar Schools has been raised, and the appropiate duties of those 
schools strictly defined. Several masters of respectable attainments in classics and math- 
ematics have little knowledge of the English branches required to be taught, and no ex- 
perience in school teaching and management. 

The object of the foregoing suggestions is to provide each year at least ten Grammar 
School Masters, who will have given proof of their talents and merits, and who will have had 
practical experience in teaching, as also a thorough training in all the branches to be taught 
in the Grammar Schools. 

In our present Normal and Model Schools, and in our proposed Grammar School, the 
Exhibitioners would receive a thorough preparatory training, both as student and teacher 
in all the subjects in which candidates are examined for matriculation into the Univer- 
sity. 

With this preparation one year's attendance at University College, where, in addition 
to the able corp$ of professors, so many advantages are enjoyed by students in the excellent 
apparatus provided, and in the valuable collections of the Museum and Library — would ad- 
mirably qualify the Exhibtioner for the Masterships of Grammnr Schools. In some in- 
stances they would doubtless persevere until they obtainud a degree. 

One master thus trained would render as much service in a Grammar School in one 
year 9m an ordinary master would in two. A small annual sum thus expended, would, in 
mv opinion, soon stamp a new character upon the Grammar Schools and confer immense 
advantages upon the country. We would thus provide a Normal training for the masters 
of Onmunar Schools, as we now do for the teachers of Common Schools, and we would also 
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open a path of advanceiaent and reward to intelligent and enterprising yoong teachera of 
Cfommon Schools, among whom I have found persons of fine talents. From my knowled^ 
of the character, attainments and aspirations of young men who have attended the Normal 
School, I have no doubt that all Exhibitions proposed to be established would be filled in 
the course of two years, if not before. 

I have proposed to connect these exhibitions with University v ollege, because the ef- 
ficient staff of Professors in that College and its great facilities for instruction, are supported 
and provided out of a branch of the public revenue ; and the country may, therefore, be 
considered as having a legitimate claim upon it for such a service. 

NeTertheless, I would not jpropose imposing this duty upon University College without 
the formal consent of the Council, which I have no doubt will be cordially given. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed,) E. RYERSON. 

The Chancellor of the ) 

University of Toronto. ) 
That plan wase rejected by the Senate. 



Qites. 251. — Durinethe period you refer to, has not your own salary been increased from 
$1,840 per annum in 1850 to $4,000 per annum in 1860, besides casual advantages ? — I 
have no advantages beyond mv salary, which was increased by law ; the Govern- 
ment having no discretion, as the School Act specifies, that my salary shall be the same 
as that of the Superintendent of Education for Lower Canada ; but there is no specified 
sum mentioned in the Act. When the salary of the Superintendent in Lower Canada was 
increased, mine was increased also by mere operation of the law. 

Ques, 252. — You have not yet answered my question. Please to do so ? — I think I 
received £500 per annum in 1850, and that was the same salary as was received bv the 
Superintendent of Education in Lower Canada. It is now £1,000 per annum ; that being 
the salary at present fixed for Lower Canada. 

Ques, 253. — Does not a mere Clerk in the Common School Office at present receive a 
higher salary than any Professor in University College except Dr. McCaulf — The Dep- 
uty-Superintendent in my office is not a common Clerk. He receives £550 a year. He 
is justly entitled to the same salary as the Deputies in other Departments of the Govern- 
ment; but he does not, up to the present time, receive as much as they. I have repre- 
sented this to the Government. 

Que$, 254. — Has the Government rejected your application made in his behalf? — I 
have received no answer yet. 

Qvies. 255. — Does Mr. Hodgins receive any ^' casual advantages" besides this salary ? 
-Not that I am aware of. 

Que$. 256. — Does he not receive a farther sum for some special services ? — He does. 

Quei. 257. — How much, and for what what ? — £50 per annumfor assisting to edit the 
Journal of EductUion. 

Ques, 258. — Anything more ? — Not that I am aware of 

Ques. 259. — Is it true that there has been enmity between you and the professors of 
University College, for along time past ? — I bear no enmity. We have ever been on terms 
of personal ^endship, so far as I know. 

[^By Honorable Mr. Cayhy.l 

Ques. 260. — What addition to his emoluments would Mr. Hodgins receive, if your 
application in his favour is complied with ? — Fifty pounds per annum. I maintain that the 
Clerks in the Education Office should be put on the same footing as those in other public 
offices. My application is not confined to the case of Mr. Hodgins. 

[By Honorable Mr. Broicn.'] 
Ques. 261. — ^Are you a graduate of any University, or were you at any time a Student 
at any University ? — I graduated in the Grammar Schools of the country and taught 
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Grammar School for two years, before I was twenty years of age. I never was a Student 
at any University, but I have both studied and taught many of the branches commonly 
taught in University Education. 

Ques, 262. — From what Institution did you receive your degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and had you previously any personal connection with the Institution from which you re- 
ceived it ? — Certainly not f The degree was offered me without my knowledge. 

Tues. 263. — Is it true that you have sought to |have Toronto University brought under 
your control as a branch of your department, and that the educated men of the University 
have indignantly scouted your interference in Classical and Scientific Education, as totally 
beyond your sphere ? — Certainly not ; and if my recommendations to the Oovemment are 
brought forward, it will be found that I tried to lessen the degree of authority which I may 
have. The insinuation is without foundation, and the very reverse of the truth. 

Tties. 264. — Notwithstanding all you have said te the disparagement of the Institution, 
IB it not the fact, that University College has an able and efficient staff of Professors, and 
do not the Students attending it enjoy great advantages from the excellent apparatus, 
Library and Museum ? — Yes I I entertain a high opinion of the Professors at that 
Institution, and I have always so expressed myself. 

[j9y the Chairman.'} 

Que$. 265. — Have you anything which you desire to add ? — I desire to add to my 
answers that I have never had the slightest enemity towards the University College. I have 
always advocated its efficient support, and the liberal renumeration of its officers. My ob- 
jection has been to the exclusion of all other colleges from associating on eq^ual terms, in 
connection with the Provincial University, and to assumption that the University College is 
the sole Collegiate Instructor in the Country. 

I also wish to add the following extracts from the Cambridge University Calendar, in 
reference to the constitution of the University; the number and relations of its colleges; the 
payment of its professors ; and the nature and extent of its endowments. 

" The University of Cambridge is a Society of Students in all and every of the liberal 
'^ arts and sciences, incorporated (13 Vie, cap 29) by the name of " the ChanceUor, 
'' Masters, an Scholars of the University of Cambridge." This commonwealth is a union 
'* of seventeen Colleges or Societies devoted to the study of learning and knowledge and for 
the better service of the Church and State. All these Colleges or Halls have been 
'' formed since the beginning of the reign of King Edward, First, and are maintained by 
" the endowment of their several founders and benefactors. Each College is a body cor- 
'< porate bound by its own Statutes; but it is likewise controlled by the paramount laws of 
" the University. The Professors are paid from various sources : many of them have 
'' ancient stipends, which were considerable at the period at which they were fixed, but which 
'^ have become inadequate from the diminished value of money ; to some Professorships 
'^ foundation estates are attached, and to the Regius and Lad^ Margaret's Professorships of 
*^ Divinity the impropriate Rectories of Somersb^m and Temneton, the others are paid by 
" stipends from the rrivy Purse or by the Government one of tnem receving £400, another 
" £200, and the rest £100 per annum." 

*' The annual income of the University arises from various sources ; of which the fol- 
" lowing are the principal ; — 

*< The Rectory of Burwell and a farm at Barton producing about £1,000 per annum. 

" The produce of fees at matriculation for degrees, cautions for certain Academical ex- 
'' ercises for degrees, and other irregular sources of income not easily enumerated, the gross 
" amount of which is very variable but does not average more than £2,000 per annum. 

" The trading profits of the Pitt (Unversity) Press, which have as yet seldom been 
" very considerable. 

'^ Id the statement of the ordinary income and expenditure of the University, no ac- 
'^ count has been taken of the amount of the fees paid to the Bedells, Proctors, Moderators, 
" Pro-proctors, their servants, the Registrary amounting to about £2400 per annum, by 
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*< which these offioera are entirely pud ; nor of the Library kz (of 6b. per aanuoiL apon 
** every member of the University,) which is appropriated entirely to the purchase of bcmu 
<< for the Pablic Library ; nor of various trust funds appropriated to specific objeots over the 
** distribution of which the University possesses no control. 

<< The whole of the funds of the University are managed by the Vice OhinoeUor or the 
'^ specific Trustees, and the accounts are examined annually by those Auditors who are appoiiit- 
** ed annually by the Senate/' 

The Revd. Dr. Nellen, Examined. 

[^y the Chairman. "l 

Ques. 266. Have you anything to say respecting the evidence of Dr. RifetM/m which 
you have heard this morning f — I have a distinct recollection of obiecting to some of the 
items of expenditure proposed at some of the earlier meetings of tne Senate in 1854, and 
of calling the attention of the Senate to the 54th see. of the Act, which we considered was 
intended to provide a surplus fund for assistance to other academical institutions, I was 
met by the reply that that was not the view taken by the members of the Senate, particular- 
ly those who opposed me. It is my opinion that a much larger sum was proposed for the 
establishment of scholarships than that finally adopted, and I think the amount so adopted 
was proposed as an amendment and was a considerable reduction on the original report It 
is possible that Dr. Ryenon and myself fell in with the second proposition as with the 
measure most in harmony with our views which we could carry. 

Submitted by Mr. Langtouj put 

[Btf the Chair7ruLn.'\ 

Ques. 267. Do you recollect any altercation between Messrs. Lanfftan, and Ifyerum thai 
could give rise to the determination of the latter to cease to attend the Senate ? — ^I recollect 
on one occasion a marked difference of opinion, but cannot recollect the conversation refer- 
red to. I think the one I refer to was with respect to the curriculum. I have rarely attend- 
ed meetings of the Senate since 1854, the period of the organization made under the new Act. 
It has been impracticable because the expenses are not paid by the University, and have been 
drawn from the funds of the denominational College at Cobourg, which was besides too dis- 
tant for me to spare the time to go thence to Toronto. 

The Rev. Mr. Poole was then Examined 

[By the Chairman J] 

Ques. 268. Do yon desire to submit a statement to the Committee F--*-YeBy I wiih to 
make the following statement : — 

In giving evidence in behalf of the Memorial of the Wesleyan Conference, I beg to re- 
mark, in the first place, that when I received your summons, I hoped that it womd have 
been possible for you to have heard my statements before Easter, thereby rendering it 
unnecessary for me to incur expense and loss of time in returning. 

As the financial aspects of the question, were, in part, presented before my arrival, there 
are only two or three additional points to which I wish particularly to direct the attention 
of your Honorable Committee. 

I notice in the Bursar's Statement for 1856, that he received fees from Upper Canada 
College to the amount of 84,380, which was only half the fees for that year ; the other half 
being divided among the teachers. The Bursar reports that he receives no fees from Uni- 
versity College. In that College Calendar for 1858-9, there are reported 191 students, in- 
cluding those of all grades, now at £8 tuition fee (about an average charge in other Colle- 
ges) there would be an income of $6,112, which according to the 49th clause of the Act, 
should be paid into the " General Fundf'* sind should be deemed << Income Fund,'' to use the 
words of the Act. This amount of legitimate income for the past six years, would make a 
handsome addition to the Surplus Fund. 

It may be replied, that, by the Statute of University College, no fees are required firom 
under graduates. Admitting this, there is yet a large amount fVom the students, and occa- 
sional students, of which there is no account, and of which the Income Fund is unlawfully 
deprived 
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This is a double wrong done to the Denominational Colleges : fir$t, in Ihat^ while Uni- 
▼ersity College is supported wholly from the endowment^ the inducement of free tuition is 
offered to lure the students of other Colleges ; secondly/, that the " Income Fund/* and oon- 
•equently the " Surplus Fund/' is also by this means largely diminished. 

It seems unjust that University College should be allowed to take from the endowment 
that portion of income which by law ought to arise from tuition fees, and that thus she 
should virtually deprive the other academical institutions of that share of the Surplus 
Fond to which, by law, they are entitled. 

In other words, University College by collecting no fees from her students as income, 
really collects the same amount from the denominational colleges. 

I find in the report of 1859 a large amount spent in erecting, fui'nishing, and maintain* 
ing the boarding hall department connected with that College ; though, judging from the 
small number boarding there, it can never half sustain itself. Here a great wrong is done 
to the claimants of the Surplus Fund, by diminishing that fund in order to furnish board 
and lodging at less than cost. 

I submit to this Committee that the income fund should not furnish Tuition, Board and 
Lodging for those students who prefer receiving their education in a secular school, unless 
the same fund can deal as liberally with those students who conscientiously prefer receiving 
the same education under proper religious influence. 

I also remark that, in the report of 1859 it is stated that the classical Tutor in University 
College receives a salary of $1,000, from which statement we might suppose that he was 
employed teaching the students who had matriculated in that CoUege, whereas it appears 
from the calendar of University College that he is engaged five days in the week instruct- 
ing the students of those theological sdiools, and others who are on their way to matricula- 
tion. He is therefore doing work belonging to the grammar school or preparatory depart- 
ment, though paid out of the Fund of the University. 

Another source of extravagance may be seen in the number of persons employed in 
connection with that establishment. Including the Rev. President, there are eleven Profes- 
sors, and one Tutor, the Vice Chancellor, the Bursar and hiajive assistants, the Librarian 
and two Registrars, one for the University and another for the College, the Bedel, acting 
Bedel, Steward, Messenger, Porter, Bellringer, Labourers, Woodcutters, and other general 
servants, the Dean of residence and seven servants employed about the)|premises. There 
are seven persons connected with the Observatory, and in addition to all these, an attendant 
servant is provided to wait on each of the following Pro&ssors, viz. : Professors of Natural 
History, Professors of Natural Philosophy, and Professors of Chemistry — ^these latter ser- 
vants being required only thirty weeks in the year, although receiving a full year's salary. 
Here are 45 persons regularly salaried, besides others occasionally employed — the salaries 
varying from $400 to $4,000 a year. If we include the twenty-nine Examiners, we have 
more paid officers connected with the establishment than undergraduates admitted to its 
balls. 

Attention was drawn by another witness to the fact that of thirty-seven students, thirty- 
five of them won Scholarships. I beg to draw the attention of the Committee to another 
fact, that in 1855 there were $3,200 given for Scholarships, whilein 1859 the Scholarships 
given amounted to $6,013. — [See Bursar's Statement.] 

A minute examination of the University College Calendar will show that one Student, 
during his course in College, bore off somQ fifty honars, including Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 
Such a system of bestowing Honors, in the estimation of Honor men from Oxford, or Cam- 
bridge, would, instead of reflecting honor on the Alumnus, reflect dishonor on the Alma- 
mater. 

In 1856 there was only one Student in Medicine, and yet the sum of $560 Examiners 
fees is reported as paid that year to the Medical Examiners. It is also well known that 
there is no School of Medicine in connexion with University College, yet the Bursar re- 
ports 1856, $90 as paid for Insurance on Medical School. 
8 
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In 1859 it waa thought yery desirable to have Photograplis of certain distingaished 
Students of University College, and accordingly they were taken, and paid for oat of the 
Income Fund. There are seyeral other such items, which, though small in themselyeSy serre 
to show the/ree and unwarrantable use that is made of the public money. 

Committee then adjourned until 11 o'clock A. M., to-morrow. 



Tueiday, llih AprH^ 1860. 
COMMITTEE MET. 

Prtteni : 

Hon. MALCOLM CAMERON, Chairman. 
« Mr. Foley, 
" Simpson, 
" McCann, 
" Wilson. 

The Reyerend Messrs. Cookf Rj/erson, Stinson, NeHes, and Pooh were in attendance 
Professor WiUon was also in attendance 

The Reyerend Mr. Nelles was again called, and Examined 

[^By the Chairman.'} 

Ques, 269. Do you think it desirable that yourself and Mr. Stinson should continue 
your attendance before this Committee ? — I think it desirable that Dr. Stinson. as Presi- 
dent of Conference, should remain to watch the proceedings. Upon what terms he shonld 
do so, it will be for the Committee to say. We want nothing but what is usual. 

Committee adjourned until twelye o'clock to>morrow. 



Wedneiday, ISth AprQ 
COMMITTEE MET. 

Present : 
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MALCOLM CAMERON, 


Chairman ) 
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Wilson, 







The Re? erend Messrs. Cooky Ryersouj Stinson, Nelles and Pooh were in attendanco 

John Langton, Vice-Chancellor, Uniyersity of Toronto, was in attendance. 

Professor WUson was in attendance. 

David Buchan, Esquire, Bursar of the University and Colleges at Toronto, appeared, 
and read his replies to the questions given him on Friday last, as follows : — 

Ans. To Questions 155, 156, and 157. The expenditure for 1857, as per account submitted to 

Parliament, was - - . - - - £16357 19 4 

That for 1854. - 10291 11 7 

Increase. - - . . . - £ 5066 7 9 

This increase was caused partly by new Appointments and Salaries — partly bjr additions 
to salaries, under order in Council, proceeding either on the Petition of parties interested, 
or on the Act of Parliament authorizing a per centage increase on Public Salariea-^partly 
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by increase in Scholarships and Examiners Fees, and partly, in the year 1857, in particu- 
lar, by an allowance made to myself by order in Council, as Chairman of the Board of 
Kndowments : the arrears on which were charged to that year, There was also an extra 
expenditure for that year, on account of the Observatory, of £1255 Os. Od. ; nearly all of 
which was for building the Observer's cottages. 

These items well account for the difference, or nearly so. 

Ans, To 158. This was merely a temporary transfer of £1500 from Uniyersity accounts to 
Upper Canada College accounts, with the Bank of Upper Canada. 

An order in Council or approved Statutes of Senate had been passed , authorizing the 
erection of an office, on the Upper Canada College grounds, for the accommodation of the 
Barsar. Of course this had to be done with Upper Canada College money, and as there 
was not then a sufficient amount of cash on hand, a trausfer was made of the amount speci- 
fied, from one account to another, until the College cash should accumulate. Whenever 
the necessary amount was realized, and it was needed for University purposes, it was re- 
transferred : but in the meantime, I had *to charge it to some particular account in my 
hooks, and the surplus income one was selected. 1 did not conceive that I required any 
superior authority to make this arrangement, because at any moment I could replace the 
amounts by overdrawing on Upper Canada College accounts ; and I did not charge interest, 
because, being used for building purposes for the accommodation of an office in which all 
the fiinds were ibterested, 1 felt that it would not be fair to charge interest to the College, 
whilst it derived no income from the building. Any saving effected on Joint Management 
Account would, as a matter of course, tend to the production of surplus income ; and there- 
fore, that account was as much interested, if not more so, than any other. 

Ans, To 159 and 160. I cannot answer question 159 without reference to the Bank ac- 
count in the Ledger. 

But I can state that the Bank allows interest at the rate of three per cent per annum 
on the floating balance, at the credit of each Institution. The amounts due are credited 
every six months, and are embraced in my Quarterly and Annual Returns, submitted to 
the Auditor for the Province. 

Am. To 161. The expense for Stationery for the Bursar's Office was, in 1854, £77 158. 
lOd. In 1855, £56 58. 5d. 

For the University and University College in 1854, £249 4b. 6d. In 1855, £282 
Gs. 8d. But I believe these sums include the prizes for University College. 

Ant.To 162. Between 1853 and 1856, the expenditure for Buildings was quite trifling and 
incidental only. Since then the expenditure on the new Building down to 31st March 
last, was - - - - - - - 8297,754 87 

For building the new residence for the Directors of the Observatory, I paid 4248 17 
And for Cottages for the Observers - - - - - 4762 18 

Ans. To 163. In lastyearonly were any fees paid into the office, when I received for matric- 
ulation fees. ........ $216 00 

For fee for degree ad eundem. - - - - . - 10 00 



S226 00 

An$. To 164. The provision in Section 49 of the Act, is incorrectly stated in this question. 
It is not enacted that aU fees shall form part of the income fund, but that " such part 
thereof as shall be payable into the general funds thereof shall, " along with other items 
named, " be deemed income. " The amount received by me is stated in answer to 163. 

An$. To 165. The first part of this question would require a minute calculation for each of 
between 700 and 800 accounts, and would take some time to complete. I may state, how- 
ever, in general terms, that if my memory does not deceive me, there was, about the middle 
of 1858, an arrear due from all sources of income, of from a half to two-thirds of a year's 
Income. Perhaps I may be pardoned for stating in this connection, that when I was 
appointed Chairman of the Board of Endowment in June, 1851, the arrears of interest on 
purchase money of University lands alone, were about £12,000 ; and the arrears of rent of 
leased lots were as returned to me, about £18,000 ; but a very considerable part of this 
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rent was irrecoverable, and a large portion had to be mersed in porcbase money, when the 
lots were sold. Other sources of income were in a similar position. The Hamilton pro- 
perty, for example, was about a year and-a^half m arrears for rent. 

The remainder of the question will be answered with 167. 

Am. To 166. None. 

Ans, To 1 67 . Since the passing of the present Act all investments have been made in Provin- 
cial or Municipal loan fund debentures under special order of His Excellency the Governor 
in Council, and through the Receiver General. The only exception is the advance of 
£15,000, made in Spring, 1855, for one year to the Buffalo, Brantford and Goderioh Rail> 
way Company, under order of the Governor in Council ; of which by the way I knew noth- 
ing until I received my instructions. The advance was made on the security of certain 
Bonds of the Company, hypothecated to the University through Government, and a mort- 
gage of the rolling stock of the road. The loan was repaid, with all interest, and charges 
even to an unpaid postage, on 16th July, 1856. • 

The transfer of £1,500 from one account to another with the Bank, and in the Books 
of my Office has been explained in answer to question 158. 

Am. To 168. As the present Act was parsed in April, 1858, the income and expenditure of 
1852, will furnish the best reply to this question. I therefore telegraphed to my Book- 
keeper to send me the amounts in round numbers. 

The reply is — 

Income received $66,800 

Expended $43,500 

Transferred to Investment Fund • 23,300 

$66,800 

Am, To 169. No part of the Surplus Income Fund has been placed outat interest. Sec- 
tion 54 of the Act provides that surplus income "shall constitute a fund to be, Jrtmt timeto 
" time, appropriated by Parliament for Academical Education in Upper Canada.'' I have 
regularly reported to Parliament, everv vear, the state of that fund ; but I have never re> 
ceived any instructions what to do with it, further than the general direction, by Order in 
Council, to lodge all cash with the Bank of Upper Canada, to the credit of the University. 
This is regularly done. 

Am, To 170. 1 do not clearly comprehend what is asked for by this question, but I will 
answer it far as I can. 

The Income received, in 1858, was greater than the expenditure by • £8087 1 4 

There was paid to the Faculties of Law and Medicine, as salaries 

or compensation 3481 5 

Incidentals for Medical School 139 1 10 

To the Lying-in Hospital 65 

These added together amount to £6722 8 2 

which (less the Medical Schools share of the fund for the year) would have been the Sur- 
plus Income for 1853, had nothing been paid on account of the Faculties of Law and Med- 
icine, and had other expenditure remained as in the account. 

The remainder of the question I do not understand. 

Am, To 171. The answer has been already given in my examination on Friday last. 

Am. To 172. $27,691 95. 

Am, To 173. At simple interest the amount on 3 1st Dec. last would have been $8,830 07, 

Am. To 174. By Act of Parliament and approved Statute of Senate I was author^ised to 
lease to the city of Toronto, for 999 years at a nominal rent, about 50 acres of the Univer- 
sity grounds, including the avenues. The conditions were that the Corporation should lay 
ont the ground as a public park, with the necessary walks, fence, plant and keep it in order 
There is a provision for foifeiture in case the conditions are not complied with. 
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Am. To 176. The University Park containing about 150 acres, and the Avenues are in 
reality University property. The same year the present University Act was passed, 
another Law was enacted which authorized Grovernment to take possession of any portion 
of the Park, not in actual use for University purposes on which to erect Parliament and 
other Public Buildings. 

They took possession accordingly, including all the Buildings, sent the University down 
to the Parliament Buildings in Front Street, and made preparations for the erection of the 
new Public Buildings contemplated at that time. 

When Government removed to Toronto, five years ago, the University and University 
College were sent back to the old Medical Building, to which Government made a tem- 
porary addition for their accommodation, until new University Buildings could be erected. 
All that part of the Park west of the Queen Street Avenue was returned to the University, 
about the time the erection of the new University Building was determined on. The re- 
mainder, including the Stone Building or East wing of the first contemplated University 
Building, and the greatest part of the ground now leased to the City, with the Avenues 
remained in the possession of Government until I was authorized by the Act of Parliament 
and order in Council to execute the lease to the City. The portion of the Park East of 
the Avenue, not leased to the City, is still held by Government. 

Ans, To 176. Theaccount for 1859, laid before Parliament, shews that the amount received 
from sales of the original endowment, up to 31st December of that year, was $957,359.83. 

Am, To 177. Of the original endowment about 24,000 acres. • 

Ans. To 178. Scattered over the Province from the Eastern line to Sandwich. There 
been three general valuations made. One just after the grant was made, or about the 
year 1828. Another, which is known as the 1840 valuation ; and a third in 1852-3 and 
4. The latter was made, partly by Mr. R. B. Denison of Toronto, and partly by the late 
Mr. John K. Roche, of Port Hope. The previous valuations were made before I had any 
connection with the office. Occasionally when further information is wanted about a lot 
the best man who can be found is selected, as near the lot as possible. 

Aru. To 179. By Statute of Senate of the University of Toronto, while Mr. Baldwin's Act 
was in operation, it was ordered that, for every contract, a fee of $2 should be charged, 
and for every deed, including the memorial, $3. Also for the examination into and regis- 
tration of each transfer, $2. Of these fees the Solicitor receives, under the same Statute, 
for examining the Instruments, $2 for each contract or deed. The Instruments are pre- 
pared in the office. When a Special Deed is required, it is prepared by the Solicitor, who 
makes his charge, and either receives it himself or receives it through me. 

Aru. To 180. 1 scarcely know how to answer this question. As these fees are in the shape 
of reoei*)t8, they cannot form part of the expenditure of the office ; but if the object of the 
question is to ascertain whether any part of these fees goes into my pocket, I answer dis- 
tinctly and emphatically, no ! The only pecuniary advantage I derive from my office is, 
my Salary, as determined by His Excellency the Governor General in Council, including 
the allowaDee paid to me as Chairman of the Board of Endowment, and distinctly stated in 
the annual account. All the fees referred to in the query are credited to the Institution 
to whose lands they relate, and when the Solicitor's account comes in, each is again debited 
with its share. 

Ans. to 181. The Return tc Parliament for 1859, shews that from the earliest date up to 
3l8t December last, the amount of capital invested in Securities, Buildings, Library and 
otherwise, was $1,117,729.08, and the amount of income expended from the commence- 
ment of King's College to same date, $882,927.77. 

Ans. to 182. On new Buildings up to 31st March, $297,754.87. 

Appropriated to Museum $8,000, 

« to Library $20,000. 

These two latter sums are up to 31st December last. 

No part of permanent fund has, since 1853, been expended on the grounds. 
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Ans, to 183. I presume the sum here stated ought to be hundreds not thousands. The 
expenses of the Commission referred to, were paid by me in compliance with order of His 
Excellency in Council, as stated in the annual account. 

Arut. to 184. I know nothing about it; except that they were not paid by me. 

Ans. to 185. The statement of the expenditure given in the query is incorrect. The whole 
expenditure of that year chargeable to the Bursar's Office, was £2,640 12s 4d, or $10,562.- 
47 ; and of that there was charged to Upper Canada College in the accounts of 1858, as its 
share $1,790.90. The particulars of the expenditure are given in the account for the 
year ; which I am told the Conunittee have ordered to be printed in detail. 

I trust the Committee will pardon me for offering a few remarks in regard to the matter 
embraced in this question. In reading the evidence given by Dr. Ri/er$an, I perceive that 
he names the sum to which I object as the office expense of that year, and I therefore infer 
that he is the originator of the mis-statement. At any rate he assumes it as hb own, and 
contrasts the amount with that paid to the Bursar of Trinity College. I regret that he has 
done so ] for even had he been at the pains to seek out the exact truths, he must know 
that the comparison even then would be most unfair. I have lately had some correspond- 
ence with him on this very subject, in consequence of the reflections on the management of 
the endowment contained in his letter to the Hon. Mr. Ilinckgy written in 1852, and pub- 
lished last year, when I endeavoured to correct the erroneous ideas he seemed to hold as 
to the work done in the office. I can produce the correspondence if nece.«isary; and as the 
statements he hasmad^, must to some extent, affect me personally, I crave permission to 
quote three extracts from his letter, the first two relating to my management of the endow- 
ment, the third to the remuneration he conceived me to be entitled to. The extracts are 
as follows : — 

1st. << Alluding to the latter (the actual management^ '* I said, 'I have no doubt the 
'< management of the present University endowment is nonest and judicious.' In this I 
'* referred, of course, to the manner in which you discharged the duties of your office." 
* m * « By your communications and references (to the Senate), I was most favorably 
'< impressed in regard to the judgment, economy, and zeal with which you were endeavoring 
" to manage the endowment." &c., &c. 

2nd. '< In regard to the system of managing the endowment, so far as your office is 
" concerned, since the Act of 1853, 1 have known nothing about it; but I have always 
'' understood that, as I had expected, it was managed with your well-known judgment and 
" energy, and I certainly have no desire to interfere with it." 

3rd. As to my remuneration, he says : *' So far from thinking of your removal from 
<' office, I said to members of Government when the University Bill was before Parliament 
'< in 1853, that your salary ought to be at least £500, instead of £400 as provided in the 
'' Bill ; but I was given to understand that Government proposed £400 in order to avoid 
<' opposition in the House." 

Perhaps the Committee will also permit me to tender for their perusal a copy of a letter 
addressed by me to the Honorable J, C. Morrison in 1856, as to the amount of work done 
im the office and its cost. 

Bursar's Offioe, Toronto, 26 August, 1856. 

My Dear Morrison, — I trust you will pardon me for troubling you with this com- 
munication : but hearing from you this morning, and being aware from other sources, that 
remarks had been made regarding the expense connected with this office, — in which remarks 
it was, at least, inferred that I could materially control the expenditure. I think it is but 
justice to myself to put you in possession of a few facts, in order that you mpy be able to 
judge whether, during the time I have been Bursar, that expenditure has been very exces- 
sive — even supposing I were entirely responsible for it. 

The amount of work done in 1854 and 1855, respectively, did not vary very much. 
Although the espence of the Bursuar's office was greater in 1855 than the preceding year, 
I shall take 1855 as the example. 
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The amount of moDey received in the office during that year, was a little short of 
£51 000. The expence of the office was £2,091 128. 6d., or about 4 per cent, on the 
receipts. 

The amount of new sales effected in 1855^ was a little over £58,000. The expense, 
taking the sales as the criterion was about 3, 3-5ths per cent. 

But nearly £100 of the expence was caused by the removal of the office, which ought 
of course to be deducted — ^in which case the per centage on sales would be about 3 4-lOths 
per cent. 

The fmm&er of receipts given for money paid into the office was — 

For the University, -------- - - 1,011 

For the College, 243 

In all, 1,254 

By far the greater proportion of these receipts involve, at the times they are made out, 
calculations of interest or rent, and the appropriation of the gross payment made by the party 
to the different items of purchase money and interest, rent, fees for Deeds, &c. 

The number of payments during 1855 was — 

For the University, 739 

For Upper Canada College, 273 

In all, 1,012 

most of them involving the preparation of Bank cheques and all of them entry in the 
requisition book and preparation of the receipts (now required in duplicate) as vouchers. 

The number of letters sent was about 2,100, besides circulars with contracto and Deeds, 
which are not copied, but merely entered in the letter book in which the " Received'' let- 
ters are minuted. There were, as nearly as I can estimate, about 2,500 letters and circu- 
lars sent, and as many received. 

I have already stated the amount of the sales ; the number of the sales in 1855, 
was — 

For University, 177 

For Upper Canada College, - - ... . , . . 45 

In all, 223 

The number of new applications, into which I had to examine during the year, for 
Deeds, transfers and purchase, was 335, or thereabout ; besides all the renewals of former 
applications of the same kind, to an extent I cannot estimate. 

In the year ending with Is^ July, 1856, there were about 500 contracts and Deeds 
prepared in the office, each with its duplicate or memorial, and the registration in the office 
l)Ooks of registry, involving three copies. 

Then there is the preparation of the Quarterly and Annual, and occasional returns, 
which involve a very great amount of trouble ; besides having to keep all the letters, 
transfers. Deeds, &c., posted to the different lota to which they relate. 

The extra Book-keeper, you are aware, was engaged by the late Board of Endowment 
to bring up the Commission books, but such has been the pressure of business the last two 
years, that I have had to employ him to a very great extent with the ordinary accounts. I 
expect to be able to do without him after the end of this year. Indeed he will leave then 
at any rate, of his own accord. He has told me so. 

Before closing, let me just suggest that in criticising the expenditure of an office like 
this, it is hardly fair to say the income is so much ; and the expenditure is so much ; there- 
fore the cost of recovering that income is excessive. The mere collection of the income is, 
as I think I have shown, and as you otherwise know, but a very small proportion of the 
work. I and the Board of Endowment with me have had to make the income to a great 
extent; and when it is considered that the income of the two institutions taken together 
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has been doubled in five years, and that in an office where I have not the choice of my own 
clerks — ^nor the fixing of their salaries, I have managed so that the expenditure is but 
about 3i per cent, on one of the various classes of work which passes through the office; I 
reaUy cannot see where there is room for any fault being found with me. Of one thing I 
am sure — and that is that, considering my position and responsibilities, I am the worst paid 
man in the office ; and I sincerely hope, that you will find it within the power of His 
Excellency in Council, to make my remuneration more commensurate to my situation. 



I am, yours very truly, 

DAVID BUCHAN. 



The Hon. J. C Morbisom. 



Atu. to 186, 187 and 188. This property was, by direction of Goremment, exposed by Ptiblie 
Auction in the Spring of 1854, when it was sold to Mr. James BecUy of Toronto, who was 
the highest bidder, at the price of £11,215 : one-fifth to be paid down, and the balance 
by eight equal yearly instalments, with interest, either quarterly or half-yearly I forget 
which, on the unpaid balance. The whole amount now unpaid is £3,000, with interest 
from a quite recent date, (a few weeks ago), Mr. Beaty having completed an arrangement 
b^ whicb he paid all but the £3,000, and got his deed for the more northerly three of the 
SIX shops which he purchased. 

Mr. Buchan was fiirther Examined : — 

{By the CTiairman.'} 

Ques. 270. In reference to your answer to question 164, what becomes of the remain- 
ing portion of the fees ? — I do not know. 

Ques, 271. Can you give the Committee an approximate estimate of the whole amount 
that would be received for fees ? — I do not know, it does not come within my department 

Ques. 274. Please state the amount of incidentals and Stationery for the Bursar's 
Office, and also for other purposes for the year 1857 1 — ^Witness was allowed to write his 
answer and hand into the Committee to-morrow. 

Ques. 275. Referring to your accounts for 1857 as published in 1858, No. 2, is not 
the statement of Dr. Byerson, as to the expenses of your Office and of Stationery, correct, 
so far as the amount is stated by him ? — Witness was allowed to write his answer to this 
question and hand into the Committee to-morrow. 

The iollowing questions were submitted by Honorable Mr. Cayley to the Reverend 
Dr. Cook. — To be answered to-morrow. 

Ques. 276. From the tenor of your statement in chief, it is to be inferred that the 
present revenues of Queen's College do not enable ^he Authorities to undertake all they 
could wish to promote the objects of the institution ? 

Ques. 277. What additional annual sum would enable you to place the College in the 
condition you desire? 

Ques. 278. How would you distribute that additional sum ? 

Ques. 279. Can you name the additional Professors. 

The following questions were submitted by Honorable Mr. Cayley to Rev. Dr. Stimon, 
to be answered to-morrow. 

Ques. 280. From the tenor of your statement in chief, it is to be inferred, that the 
present revenues of Victoria College do not enable the authorities to undertake ail they 
could wish to promote the objects of the Institution ? 

Ques. 281. What additional sum would enable you to place the College in the condi- 
tion you desire ? 

Ques. 282. How would you dbtribute that additional sum f 
The Comvittee adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
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Thur$day, \^th April. 
COMMITTEE MET. 

Present : 

The Hon. MALCOLM CAMERON, Chainnan; 
" Mr. Cayley, 
" " Foley, 

'^ " Att'y Gen'l Maodonald, 
« McCann, 

" ROBLIN, 

" Simpson, 
" Wilson. 

The Rev'd Messrs Cook, Ri/ernon, Stinson, Nelles, and Poole were in attendance. 
David Btichan, Esq., Bursar of the University and Colleges at Toronto, wai in 
attendance. 

Professor Wilson was in attendance. 

The Rey'd Messrs. Whitaher and Amhertf appeared, agreeable to the summons of 
the Committee. 

Mr. Buchan appeared and handed in his replies, as follows, to Ques. 274 and 275, sub- 
mitted yesterday, and was further Examined. 

Am, to 274. For the year 1857, the amount charged to the Bursar's office was £879 12s. 4d 
Of this £82 7s. lOd. was for stationery, £156 5s. for rent of office for a year and a quarter, and 
for fuel about £50. For '' other purposes'' the amounts are as follows : stationery, £598 
10s. 4d., of which £429 14s. lid. was charged to the University and £168 15s. 5d. to the 
University College. The incidentals amounted to £867 16s. lid., of which a very large 
amount was not chargeable to the educational department, as for example— commission 
paid to Mr. RocJie on amount of sales of Port Hope property, £108 lis. 6d. ; compensation 
to Dr. Kin^s representatives, per order in Council, £150 j balance of commission expenses 
paid toMr. (/ReMy, £89 10s. and for inspection of lands, £20 ; Upper Canada College incident, 
als for same year, £259 12s. lOd. ; stationery, £36 6s. 3d 

Ans, To 275. On referring to Appendix No. 12, printed with the Journals of the Legislative 
Assembly, 21 Victoria, 1858, I find there an account headed " No. 2 (Abstract), Uni- 
versity of Toronto" The Bursar's statement of " receipts and disbursements, on account 
of the Income Fund, for the year ended the 31st of "December, 1857." This abstract 
was not prepared in my office. If I take the first item, <* Bursar's office," £2,261, and the 
second, "incidental expenses," which most people on, examining the account, would 
suppose, referred to the incidentals of the office, £379 12s. 4d, I get a total of 
£2,640 12s. 4d, which is the amount charged to the office in my detailed accounts 
submitted to Parliament. But if, in place of taking the second item, I overleap it 
and the six following ones, and arbitrarily select the ninth, which has nothing to do with the 
office; by adding the first and the ninth together, I do obtain a sum corresponding to the 
$11,438 given in question 185, and said in that question to be " reported for 1857 as ex- 
pended in the Bursar's office." 

Questions submitted by the Rev. Mr. Poole, and put 

{^By the Chairman'] 

Ques. 283. — State the income and expenditure of the Boarding Hall Department of 
Upper Canada College for each year since 1853 ? — In the accounts for 1853, '54 and '55, 
the fees for tuition and board are intermingled so that I cannot give the receipts for board 
dues separately. 

The expenditure on account of the Resident School House, was, in 1853, £476 2 2, 
in 1854, £437 13 10, in 1855, £787 8. 
9 
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In 1856, the receipts on account of board dues were £659 2 6 
" the expenditure as per account - - 764 14 6 



In 1857, the receipts were .... £732 15 
" the expenditure 1025 19 3 

In 1858, the receipts were $7508 60 

" the expenditure .... 8477 35 

But this expenditure includes 91159 85 laid out that year for furniture and fittings; 
BO that the expenditure of the year for the boarding of the boys was 97317 50, or within 
the amount received. 

In 1859, the receipts for board dues were - 96604 00 

*' the expenditure 6536 00 



Quet, 284. What amount has been expended in furnishing the Boarding Hall of Uni- 
versity College f — According to my account for 1859, 1 paid, up to 3l8t December of that 
year, furnishing, for outfit, &c., 95676 86, but what portion of that belongs exclusively to the 
« Boarding Hafi," as it is called in the question, I cannot say. 

Que$. 285. Did Mr. Beatj/ pay for the Hamilton property in cash ; and if not, in what 
other way f — Mr. Beat^'s payments have all been in cash. 

Que$. 286. What is the salary of the Chairman of the Board of Endowment, and how 
many meetings were there last year ? — The salary is £100 per annum. There have not 
been many meetings. 

Ques. 287. Were there more than two? — I cannot tell. I will not say there were. 

[By Mr. Simpson.'] 

Qtte$. 288. Has the Chairman any other duties than attending those meetings ? — As 
Chairman of the Board of Endowment he has no other duties than attending these meetings; 
but the Board is an advisory body ordered to be constituted bv the Governor in Coun- 
cil. The Chairman, in connection with his bursarship, has all the practical duties of the 
Churmanship of the Board. In order to fulfil them, it has been necessary to call meetings. 
He does call such meetings ; but it has been difficult to obtain meetings in consequence of 
the many duties of the other members of the Board. When I have wanted them I have 
been obliged to run round and arrange a meeting first with one member and then with 
another, and I have sometimes had to make three calls on two different persons before I 
went to the meeting. 

Questions submitted by Bev. Mr. Fookf and put 

[^y the Chairman.'] 

Ques. 289. How many persons attended that one meeting which occurred in 1859 ? — 
Three persons. 

Submitted by Rev. Mr. Nelles, and put 

[-By the Chairman.] 

Quei. 290. Why was the balance of £89 10s. paid to the Commissioners to investigate 
the charges agunst Dr. McCavI, included in the accounts among the incidental expenses ? 
— ^Because it was an incidental. 

Submitted by the Rev. Mr. Poole, and put 

[ J9y tJt£ Chairman. 

Quei. 291. Does the Treasurer reside in Parts ; and if so, who pays his expenses to and 
from Toronto ? — I pay my own expenses and reside at Toronto from Monday morning to 
the end of the week. I receive no pecuniary advantages except my salaxy. 

Dr. Gooke handed in his replies, as follows, to Questions No. 276, 277, 278 and 279, 
submitted yesterday, and was further Examined : — 

Ans. To 276. May do it. 
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An$. To 277. The Trustees of Queen's College receive now an annual grantoffSOOO — 
if from any source, they had seven thousand more, I believe they would be able to carry 
out their views of collegiate education satisfactorily. In giving this answer, I am not to be 
understood as expressing any opinion as to what should De expected or given from the 
UniversityEndowment Fund. 

Aim. To 278. If such additional means were from anv source at the command of the 
Trustees, they would extend the Library and Museum, probably add two more Professors, 
improve the College Buildings, and if not affiliated to the University, establish a few scho- 
larships of moderate amount. 

Ans. To 279. I think we should have a Professor of Latin, another of Greek ; a Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and another of Natural Philosophy, four, instead of two now. 

[J9y the Chairman.^ 

Ques. 292. — On the 13th instant you were requested to put into writing some remarks 
upon the subject of matriculation. Have you done so ? and if you have, please to put 
them in. — I do not think the mere list of books which any College or University publisnes 
as the subject of examination before admitting young men gives any correct idea of the 
actual attainments of those who are admitted ; that can only be learned from the actual ex. 
amination, which might be very slight with a long list, and very thorough with a small one 

I think one advantage of having all the Colleges of the Countiy affiliated under the 
University would be to establish a uniform standard of attainment before admission. That 
standard would have to be fixed with a reasonable regard to the state of Grammar School 
education in the Province, and raised from time to time as that education admitted, and 
with a view of stimulating both teachers and scholars over the country to greater exertion, 

I cannot say that I think any examination likely to be made before admission into the 
classes of a medical school sufficient to ensure a good preparatory education. The tendency 
always is to laxity in such examinations. I think nothing would tend more to increase the 
respectability of the Medical profession, or to prepare young men for entering advantageous- 
ly on the study of medical science, than a previous attendance on a general College course, 
or such part of it as should be fixed by law. 

[J5y Hon. Mr. Cayley.'] 

Ques. 293. — What impediments do you understand to be in the way of the students of 
Queen's College competing for the University scholarships ? — I am aware that there is no 
legal impediment. The condition, however, that students receiving scholarships shall grad- 
uate in the University of Toronto is not agreeable either to students or professors ; and 
there is a feeling among the students, that (^een's College is not adequately represented in 
the Senate. 

Qtt«s. 294. — In what way does the want of representation of Queen's College interfere 
with such competition for scholarships. — I do not say that it interferes. I only say there is 
a feeling that this want may interfere. It is thought that a preference may be given to 
other students. 

QuM. 296.— Will that feeling be removed if Queen's College receive a portion of the 
endowment ? — ^Not by the endowment, but by combining with that the conditions of affilia- 
tion and fair representation in the senate. 

QuM. 296.— You stated that examiners have been chosen firom University College. 
Are you aware that one of the Professors of Queen's College was invited to examine, and 
declined to do so ? — I do not know. Very possibly it was so. 

Ques. 297.— Are you aware that the Head of Queen's College is a member of the Uni- 
Tersity Senate, and that he declines to attend the meetings ? — ^He does not attend. 

Ques. 298. — If an equal number of Professors of Queen's College were added to the 
Professors of the Univermty College in the Senate, would the Professors of Queen's College 
Attend 7— I do not think the Professors should be in the Senate »t all. I tllipk onl^ i\i^ 
Ho^ of |l)e Colleges shotUd b^ in ^be Senfy^, 
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Qu€s, 299.— Who fonn tbc preat bulk of the Senates of the Scotch Unirenities ?— The 
Senates of the Scotch Universities are composed of the Professon of the Schools. It is an 
exceedingly bad arrangemcut, and will doubtless be shortly put an end to. 

John Langton, Esquire, A''ice-Chance1lor of University of Toronto, Examined. 

[Bi/ the Chamnan,'] 

Qu€s. 300. — Have you any statement to make on the subject of this investigation ?— I 
desire to put in a written statement, as has been done by the other witnesses who have ap- 
peared before the Committee, as follows : — 

The method of investigation adopted by the Committee has been, that each of the 
gentlemen appearing on behalf of those who have prayed for an enquiry, has put in as evi- 
dence a written statement of the facts and arguments, by which he substantiates his objec- 
tions to the present constitution and arrangement of the University. In conformity with 
this arrangement, before answering such questions as may be put to me, I desire to submit a 
reply on behalf of the University of Toronto, with a reference to such documents as I be- 
lieve will aid the Committee in coming to a correct judgment upon the questions before 
them. If my reply should bo thought to extend to an unreasonable length, I hope the 
Committee will remember that each of these gentlemen has principally confined himself to 
one or two particular points, whilst I have to enter into them all ; and that the complainants fre- 
quently make a general charge in a few words, the truth of which I can only enable the 
committee to judge of by examining it in detail. 

The subject naturally divides itself into three principal heads, the Unireraity, 
University College, and Upper Canada College, which must be judged of 
separately, although having many points of mutual connection. Upper Ca- 
nada College is supported by a distinct endowment, and is only so far con- 
nected with the University, that the general superintendence of the Institution 
has been committed to the Senate. It is very proper that the subject should be 
enquired into, and I am prepared to go into the question of its management by the Sen- 
ate ; but whatever may be the conclusion of the Committee, whether the management be 
continued in the hands of the Senate, or be vested as formerly in a separate corporate body, 
or even if that College were to be altogether abolished, the main <}uestion of the constitution 
of the University would remain unaltered. With regard to University Colleee, whilst on 
the one hand the connection is closer, as it is supported out of the same endowment, and 
forms an essential portion of the Provincial University as contemplated by the Legislature, 
on the other hand its internal government rests with a body entirely independent of the 
Senate, and the details of its organization and discipline are beyond our oontroul. In this 
enquiry I only appear for the University, and it is not my intention to enter into questions 
relating to the College, apart from its connection with the general scheme, unless in answer 
to questions which may be put to me by the Committee. 

(1.) It is argued that the Collegiate Institutions supported by the different denomina- 
tions, have, by the Act, an equitable, if not a legal, right to an apportionment of the Uni- 
versity endowment. Dr. Cook supports the view upon what he conceives to be the well 
known and easily proved policy of the framers of the University Amendment Act ; Dr. 
Stinson upon what he considers " the plain letter and obvious design" of the Act itself. I 
cannot agree with either of them. It would be very unsafe to jud^ of the meaning and 
intention of an Act from the recollection of conversations with leading politicians, or even 
from the individual wishes of members of the Government, several years ago ; and still more 
so, from a clause in the Bill as originally introduced, which does not ^pear in the Act as 
finally passed. If any conclusion is to be drawn from this latter fact, it is rather a pre- 
sumption that the Legislature did not sanction the principle of the suppressed clause ; but 
that, it having been originally proposed to make a specific grant to certain Institutions, it 
was judged by the framers of the Bill, and by the Legislature, wiser to leave the appropria- 
tions of any surplus which might arise, after the main objects of the Act had been accomp- 
lished, to future legislation. That the present 54th section cannot have been intended to 
carry out in other words the principle of the suppressed clause, is obvious ftam the fact, 
that the latter expresses, as a condition of the grant, the abandonment of their Charters by 
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the Colleges; whereas the fonner in no way limits the apportionment which may be made 
by Ptoliament of any surplus. 

Neither does the Act, as it stands, bear out the intention assigned to it by Dr. Stinson. 
To understand properly the meaning of the Preamble of the University Amendment Act, 
reference must be had to 3Ir. Baldwin's Act of 1849, which it repeals. The Preamble to 
the Act 12 Victoria, chapter 82, recites that '^ whereas the people of this Province consist* 
of various denominations of Christians, to the members of each of which denominations, it 
is desirable to extend all the benefits of University Education,'' &c. The Act therefore, 
goes on to purge King's .College of its denominational aspect, and under another name to 
constitute one central Institution in Toronto, both for teaching and examining^ intended to 
be entirely free from all denominational bias. The 43d section provides that any existing 
College, upon surrendering its right to confer Degrees, except in Divinity, may become af- 
filiated ; but the only privilege they obtain thereby is the power of electing Members to 
the Senate. The only teaching Body, except in Theology, was to be the University of To- 
ronto, and no Degree could be conferred except upon students who had gone through their 
regular course in Toronto. This being premised, the meaning of the Amendment Act is 
obvious. It recites in the Preamble that no Colleges have affiliated ) that parents are 
deterred by the expense and other causes, from sending young men to Toronto, and that it 
is just and right to afford facilities to those who pursue their- studies elsewhere, to obtain 
Degrees and other Academical honors in the Provincial University, according to the system 
pursued in the University of London. The Act therefore goes on to establish the Univer- 
sity as a distinct Body ; to constitute University College out of the teaching staff of the 
^ former University, as a College supported by the State endowment ; and the 17th section 
enacts that all existing Colleges in Upper and Lower Canada, and such others as may after- 
wards be so declared, shall have all the rights of Affiliated Colleges, and students who have 
pursued in any of them the course of study prescribed by the University, shall be as eligible 
for Degrees and otheif distinctions, as those educated in University College. This, then, is 
the remedy provided for an acknowledged grievance under the old Law, and not, as is con- 
tended by Dr. Stinson, that the Denominational Colleges should be supported from the 
State Endowment. That the present 54th section could not have been intended as any 
pledge that the Affiliated Colleges should receive pecuniary aid from the Endowment, ii 
evident, if only from this fact, that no distinction is made in the affiliation between Col- 
leges in Upper and in Lower Canada, and it will hardly be contended that there was any 
intention of supporting Lower Canada Colleges out of an exclusively Upper Canadian Fund. 
Dr. Green is even more distinct in his assertion that the Act of 1849 was repealed for the 
avowed and clearly expressed purpose of providing for an extension of the Fund to the De- 
nominational Colleges. It must strike the Committee as somewhat singular, that this 
avowed purpose should have been entirely unnoticed in the Act, except by the power given 
to Parliament to deal hereafter with any surplus which might arise, for Academioal educa- 
tion generally, and that the Act should only have assigned an altogether different reason 
for the repeal of Baldwin's Act, viz : that instead of pursuing all their studies in Toronto, 
students might be allowed to pursue them a^y where, as , in the University of London. 
Dr. Green, thinking only of the money, accuses the Governmentand the Legislature of holding 
out fallacious promises ; the Legislature, thinking only of the convenience of the students, 
provided for them everything that it promised. I entirely concur in the views stated by 
almost all the gentlemen who have appeared before the Committee, that the true policy is 
to have one Central Body for conferring Degrees, which judges of candidates only by their 
proficiency in the subjects of examination prescribed, without regard to the College in which 
they haye pursued their studies, or indeed whether they have been students in any incor- 
porated College at all, a point strongly insisted upon by the Oxford Commissioners, (p. 
213, c««ey., Heywood'sEd.) and sanctioned by the revised charter of the University of London. 
For such a system of University Education the Amendment Act makes provision, and the 
Statutes framed by the Senate are adapted to give it effect. That the Denominational Col- 
leges, whilst, praising it in theory, have not thought fit to adopt it in practice, is much to 
be regretted ; but the University authorities are in no way to blame. It is not, as stated 
by Dr. Cook, that <'the Government required, as a preliminary and necessary condition to 
affiliation, that Colleges having University powers, either from the Crown or by Provincial 
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enactmentSi should Borrender their powers/' for no snoh pioTisiQii is oontained in the Act. 
It is Qot^ as, in various formSi is asserted by the appelhuntSy that ezdusiTe privileges 
are given to Universitj College ; for, as will be shewn hereafter, no such action has been 
taken either by the Government or the Senate. One reason why the Denominational Col- 
leges have not adopted the University course, has been stated to be that they 
are unable, from insufficient means, to teach all the sulnects required. It certaialj 
cannot be expected that eaoh College should maintain a staff of Professors capable of ef- 
ficiently teaching, in their higher branches, all the subjects embraced in the Univenity 
course — a very strong argument in favor of maintaining one Provincial College that can ; 
but by the system of options permitted, this would not debar their students from entering 
the University, and competing for honors in departments which their College can teach well. 
But there is a reason beyond this. It is not that any part of the machinery is wanting to 
establish inJCanadaa system similar to that which works so well in England, that haa formed 
a bar to the foil carrying out of the Act as yet ; but it is the desire of the Denominational 
Collies to have them supported from Provincial Funds, a desire inoonsistent with the well 
known feelings of the people of Upper Canada, and at variance with the principle upon 
which all our other National Educational Institutions have been established. As far aa 
Academical studies and rewards are concerned, the Act proposed to itself the University 
of London as a model, but in relation to endowment it distinctly recognises a difference ; 
whereas in England no Government aid is given to any of the Affiliated Colleges aa such ; 
in Canada, as in Irehmd, the Legislature founded and endowed one non-denominational Col- 
lege, which otherwise has no privileges over the others. 

(2) It is contended that the intention of the Act has been frustrated by the action of 
Government, and of the University, which have pursued the policy of building up one 
College to the exclusion of all others. This charge is mostly expressed in general lan- 
guage, but there are some few cases where it is made in a tangible shape. 

Dr. Cook instances ''its (the College's) numerous scholarships,'^ but he must be aware, 
or, before mddng the charge, should have informed himself, that the University Scholar- 
ships are as open to the students of Queen's as of University College. They are not even, 
as Frefessor Weir says he understands they are, practically confined to University College, 
for many of them are held by Students who have no connection with that Institution. 

Asain Dr. Ryerson oomplains, that the annual examinations make it too burdensome 
for students educated out of Toronto to attend ; but as a member of the Senate, Dr. Byer- 
son should be aware, that no student in any affiliated College is required to appear except 
at the examination for the 2nd year, and at the final examination; a certificate from the 
head of his College that he has satisfiBtctorily passed in it the examinations required for ma- 
triculation, first year, andjthird year, being sufficient to admit him to his standine : an 
arrangement adopted by the Senate with the especial view of accommodating the Colleges 
which are not situated in Toronto. 

All the parties who have appeared have complained of the appointment of three Pro- 
fessors of University CoUe^ upon the Senate. It must be remembered that the Senate 
aa originally constituted, with the head of each educational institution as an ex officio mem- 
ber, had been in existence for three years before these appointments were made, and yet 
the denominational Colleges had not only taken no steps to take advantage of the Act, but 
one of them had even expressly declined to recognize its affiliation. It is therefore not 
surprising that the Government in the absence of the assistance which might have been 
expected from them, should give the Senate the advantage of the practical experience of 
gentlemen of such acknowledged learning as Dr. Croft, Dr. Wilson, and Professor Cherriman. 

There is one point connected with this charge which I cannot pass over, as it implies 
an imputation against those gentlemen. It is stated by Dr. Cook, and it was as bnmdly 
asserted by Dr. Ryerson, in his oral evidence, thet the Professors form part of a body which 
fixes their own salaries, though, as it appears in print, the latter gentleman's charge is some- 
what modified. I have reason to know that Dr. Cook stated this in ignorance of the facts, 
but Dr Ryerson is certainly fully cognizant of them. The sakries of the Professors are 
determined by order in Council, and not by the Senate. It has indeed twice occurred, that 
Bi0 Excellency has referred to the Senate foradyice o|) ^bis pQint,a{)4 tb^Hbe Senate recom^ 
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mended an increase of salary, bnt what share any of the gentlemen, whose salaries have in 
any way oome before the Senate, had in determining their amounts may be judged of from 
the following facts : — ^When a memorial of Dr. McCaurs to His Excellency, praying that 
his emoluments might be raised to their former amount, was referred to the Senate, Dr. 
MeCaul not only left the meeting, but objected that it was a matter with which the Senate 
had nothing to do. Upon this Dr. Ryerson himself moved and carried a resolution in favor 
of an increase, not only of Dr. McCaul's salary, but also of those of the other Professors, 
not one of whom had at that time a seat in the Senate. Upon the second occasion of a re- 
ference from (Government, requesting the Senate to define their general recommendation 
of an increase to the Professors salanes, the only Professor present left the meeting, and 
Dr. Ryerson was also present and assenting to the progressive increase for length of 
service, but without any retrospective eflfect, as erroneously stated by Dr. Ryerson in his 
answer to Question 210. The salary of the Vice Chancellor was fixed on the motion of 
Dr. Ryerson before the present holder of the office became resident in Toronto ; the salary 
of the Principal of Upper Canada College was determined with the concurrence of Dr. Ryerson 
before the Principal had a seat on the Senate ; and the only other member of the 
Senate receiving a salary from the University or Upper Canada College Funds, enjoys the 
same income as master in Upper Canada College, which had always been attached to his 
office for twenty years before he first made his appearance on the Senate as president of a 
School of Medicine, which was then the Medical Faculty of Victoria College. It is obvious 
therefore, that in no single instance is this imputation borne out by the facts. 

It is objected by all the witnesses, and in the memorial of the Methodist Conference, 
that the Professors of University College are always appointed examiners. I agree with 
the MemoriaUsts that these appointments are objectionable, but there have been practical 
difficulties in the way, which have hitherto prevented the abandonment of the custom. 
Every person acquainted with examination will acknowledge, as is stated by Dr. Cook in 
his cross-examination, that no Examiner can be efficient who has not had practical experi- 
ence in teaching. An amateur, however great his attainments may be, will make a bad 
Examiner. I hold it essential that a good examiner must be a good teacher. But good 
teachers are, unfortunately, not numerous in Canada ; and from the length of time over 
which the examinations extend, the choice is necessarily almost limited to Toronto and its 
immediate vicinity. Persons engaged in teaching cannot spare the time from their duties, 
and to mention tbis year alone, a Professor of Queen's College, and one of Victoria College, 
have for this reason declined the appointment. Besides this, ^ it is objectionable that the 
Professors should examine tiieir own Students in the kter years, it is equally wrong that 
other teachers should examine matricuknts, some of whom have probably been their own 
pupils. We always appoint a co-examiner with the Professor, and the I^ofessor always 
takes the principal part in examining the matriculants, where he certainly is the best that 
ean be selected, and throws a large part of the work of the later years upon his colleague. 
Still, I ftdly adniit the present practice to be objectionable ; and several of the Professors 
have expressed to me their desire to be relieved from this duty. I believe that in former 
years the evil could lu^dly have been avoided ; but well educated young men are becoming 
more numerous in the country now, and I think it may erelong be made a general rule 
that no Professor shall examine except for matricuktion. I may mention, however, that 
it is the common practice in the Queen's University, Ireland, to select the examiners in 
rotation from the several Colleges — a practice which I think open to serious objections, un- 
less there be, as b the case with us, a second examiner in each subject. It is also worthy 
of remark, that the first appointment of examiners, when, as now, the names of all the 
Professors appeared in the list, was made on the motion of Dr Ryerson himself. In thus 
alluding to that gentleman's action, I do not wish to infer, if thb decision was wrong in 
itself, that it was any excuse for the Senate that they followed an evil counsel. But the 
faet is important in this view, that Dr. Ryerson, who doubtless then held the same decided 
opinions upon the subject which he does now, nevertheless saw such practical difficulties 
in the way of makine any other satisfactory appointments, that he adopted the present sys- 
tem as upon the whole the best that offered itself. 

I believe I have now answered all the specific charges which have been brought of fa- 
voritism to one OollegOi and have shewn how groundless they are, except the last be so 
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considered. I may add, that I know of no action of the Grovenunent or of the Senate, 
apart from the fact that University College is endowed by the State, which phices it in a 
different position from any other College, excepting in two instances, necessarily ansing 
from the joint endowment. As we occupy the same buildings, it is provided that the Pres- 
ident of University College shall be €x-<iifficio a Member ot the Committee, on the grounds, 
surrounding it, and that one other Member of that body shall be appointed if there be one 
on the Senate ; and as the Government have never acted upon that clause in the Statute giv- 
ing them that power, by assigning the old Library for the use of either [the College or the 
University, whilst to the Senate is entrusted the duty of making additions to it, a similar 
clause exists in the Statute respecting the Library Committee. 

(3) The next head ofj complaint which is made, is the alleged extravagance of the expen- 
ditures upon the University and University College. It is argued that even if the denomina- 
tional Colleges have no claim to any specific appropriation, and I deny that they have any, they 
have at least a contingent intercHt in any surplus which may remain after the University and 
University College have been maintained in a state of efficiency, and which Parliament may 
devote annually to the support of Academical education in Upper Canada, in any manner 
which it may judge to be most conducive to the interests of the country, instead •f its being 
necessarily applied, as formerly, to the increase of the Permanent Fund. Whether there 
had been any such provision or not, I admit that any extravagance of expenditure which may 
exist should be enquired into and checked. It remains, therefore, to enquire whether the 
expenditure has been upon a scale disproportion ed to the wants of the Provincial Institutions, 
for directing and for practically carrying out the higher branches of Education. The princi- 
pal points insisted on are the Buildings and Library, the Museum, the Professorial Staff, 
Examinations, and Scholarships. These I will reply to separately ; but, before doing so \ 
must be allowed to allude to an implied charge against myself. Dr. Ryerson, in his evidence 
before the Committee, merely alluded in passing to the salaried Vice-Chancellor, who audited 
the expenditure which he had himself authorized ; but in the printed document put forth 
by the Conference in support of their memorial, intended to produce its effect in another 
sphere, the same point is more frequently insisted upon, and it is stated that some undue in- 
fluence has been exerted to prevent the publication of the Accounts. As Provincial Audi- 
tor, it is certainly my duty to see that the Bursar makes no improper use of the public mon- 
ies, and produces vouchers for all his expenditure, and his accounts are accordingly examined 
in my office as all others are; but, as Auditor, I have no more power to interfere with the 
objects of the expenditure, than I have with Dr. Kyerson's distribution of the Oranta 
placed under his superintendence. As to the publication of the Accounts, the Bursar is 
required by law to lay them annually before Parliament ; and whether they are printed or 
not rests with the Printing Committee, and not with me. 

Before going into details I must also explain a point, which the public would never 
gather from the evidence of the gentlemen at whose instance this investigation is made, 
viz. : that the endowment, consisting of lands in various parts of the Province, requires 
an extensive establishment to manage it, and is, in fact, a department of Government over 
which the University authorities have no control. Whether its arrangements may not 
be economised, is a question which the Committee may ascertain from the evidence of the 
Bursar ; but as far as the University authorities are concerned, it is the net revenue only 
which they have to deal with, and this is all which at present is available for academical 
education. The revenue in the preceding evidence is spoken of as 960,000 or 970,000 ; 
and by adding to it that of Upper Canada College it is set down by Dr. Ryerson as 980,000 ; 
but the highest amount which the net revenue ever reached was 956,000, in 1856, when 
the run after land was at the highest, and the average net revenue since 1853, has only been 
948,000. It will be for the Committee to decide, whether this amount is so much more than 
a Provincial University can require, as it has been argued, and whether it is sufficient to be 
divided amongst the numerous claimants, without destroying the object for which it waa 
set apart. 

It is objected generally to the expenditure on the buildings, that the Act, which con- 
tempktes only additions to the present buUdings, does not authorise new ones on a new 
site. Unfortunately, in the same session when the University Amendment Act was passed. 
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another Act gave the Oovemment authority to take poesession of the whole property for Pro- 
▼incial purpoeee, andthe University and College were ejected^ and temporarily accommodated 
in the Parliament Buildings. When, in 1855, the Seat of Government returned to Toronto, 
the College was again moved, and temporary additions were made to the old Medieal School, 
which rendered it available for a time ; but this had become perfectly inadequate to the 
acoommodation of the College before the new buildings were retudj -, and the frame addi- 
tions were so temporary in their construction, that the Bursar has reported to me, now that 
it haa returned into his possession, that it would be more economical to pull them down and 
sell the material, than to put them in effectual repair. The stone building, originally in* 
tended for the College, is still in the occupation of Government for another public object. 
If then the Act is to be interpreted in the literal sense given to it by Dr. Cook and others, 
there were no buildings to which to make the additions. This, however, is not the view to 
take of the question. The Act had established a central University and a College, endowed 
from public funds, with a staff of efficient professors. It was necessary to provide a build- 
ing for their occupation, and especially to provide the means of accommodating resident stu* 
dents, without which one of the great advantages of a University education would have been 
lost. Such an institution was not intended to be of an ephemeral character, to be moved 
about, as convenience dictated, from one public building to another ; and as the endow- 
ment fortunately supplied the means, it has been provided with a durable home, worthy of 
the position it holds in the country, and of the still higher destiny which the rapidly increas- 
ing number of its students shows that it is destined to aehieve. The Government of the 
day, therefore, wisely, as I think, exercised the undoubted power given by the Act, 
and authoriaed the Senate to expend £75,000 out of the Permanent Fund for tlus purpose. 

The Government also authorized the expenditure, from the same source, of £20,000 ' 
upon a Library and Museum. It is objected that such an expenditure is foreign to the pur- 
poses for which the University was established ; but I can hardly think that the Commit- 
tee and the Legislature will entertain that view. There is not a University or College in 
the world of any standing which has not already acquired, or is not accumulating, a 
Library and Museum, as essential to the prosecution of the higher studies. Dr. Cook 
partially, it would seem, admits of a Library, but he would have it to belong to the College 
and not to the University, and would give out of the endowment a similar sum to all other 
Colleges for their Libraries. Now, it must be remembered, that although the University 
and the College are distinct in their functions, the College, or teaching body, forms an 
essential part of the University scheme, as established by the Act, and whether the Library 
be supposed to belong to the one body or to the other, is immaterial, provided it.be 
established. As the University, however, represents the whole country, as tlie heads of all 
educational institutions, and the representatives of all denominations find a place in it, I 
think it better that the management and control should be vested in the Senate than in 
the College. But to expend the money in forming ^re or six collections is utterly to ig- 
nore the great use of a public Library. The ordinary text books used in education, the 
classical authors in various languages, the books of reference in common use, are not so 
numerous as to be beyond the reach of any College, or even of many private individuals , 
but there is another class of books which you will not find there, consisting principally of 
books of reference of a more special character, not so often used it is true, but as essential 
when the occasions for consulting them occur ; and those numerous periodical publications 
issued by learned and scientific bodies in various parts of the world, in which almost all 
new views and discoveries first make their appearance, and without access to which a scho- 
lar or a man of science in this country would have to remain contented with his ignorance, 
till years after all Europe had been turning their attention to something new, he gathered 
the information f^omsome digest published in a more popular and accessible form. Such 
publications, often of a very costly kind from their limited circulation, can only be found 
in a public Library ; and, until Canada possesses such a collection, she must be content to 
remain in a position of inferiority, ill adapted to her growing wealth and intelligence. 
Such a collection the Senate has been authorized to form and is now acquiring, and it has 
provided for giving the public the freest access to it. 

It is argued also that the Professorial staff in University College is b^ond the wants of 
the ooontiy, and the chaise exoesBive. As to the rate of remuneration i may fortunateiy 
10 
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appeal to the appellants tbemaelvea. Dr. Cook admits that the salary of a FrofeEEor chonld 
b3 at least £500 a year, and that he would rather see it £600, and none of the other gen- 
tlemen have appeared to dispute his views. It is true that in a later portion of his evidence, 
when driven to the necessity of keeping his proposed expenses within a sum to which he 
would limit the expenditure of University College, he has been compelled to confine him- 
self to the lower amount; but I would rather accept his opinion on the abstract questicn, 
than when modified to suit a predetermined result. Now the amounts approved of by Tr. 
Cook are very nearly those at which the salaries of the Professors in University College are 
fixed by the present Order in Council, vis., £500, rising with length of service to £650. 
It is therefore only against the number of Professors that there can be any cause of ccm- 
plaint, and Dr. Cook's proposition is to reduce them by striking oflf five, viz., HiMory and 
English Literature, Modern Languages, Agriculture, Meteorology, and Oriental Langua- 
ges, and by combining the present three Professorships in Natural Sciences into two. To 
a certain extent I a. ree with Dr. Cook, but on other points I diffierfrom him entirely. 
I do not believe that the Professorships of Agriculture, which have been established 
cither here or in any other University, have answered the expectations of those who foun- 
ded them; and I do not think that it is in the nature of the subject that they should. 
Meteorology is also too limited a subject to form an exclusive chair, and all that is neces 
sary of it might well be taught by the Professors of allied sciences. The history of the 
foundation of the chair may not be known to the Committee. The British Government 
hiving established, and for years maintained, the Meteorological Observatory, determined to 
abandon it. The Provincial Government, feeling that we had just cause to be proud ef the 
rosalts obtained there, gave an annual grant for its maintenance, and proposed to connect it 
with the University. When the proposition was submitted to the Senate, Dr. McCaul, the Vice- 
Chancellor, moved, seconded by Dr. Ryerson — '* That the Senate will gladly co-operate with 
tho Government in carnring out the plan for the organization of the Observatory, which 
his b38n approved by Uis Excellency the Governor General, and will accordingly pass the 
necessary Statute for the establishment of Graduate Scholarships, — and thus, as proposed in 
ViQ above-mentioned communication, contribute towards the expense of the establishment 
the amount of the stipends of the scholars, in addition to one-third of the salary of the Di- 
rector of the Observatory, and Professor of Meteorology, &c., &c." The idea of 
the Scholarships was dropped on further consideration, but the Professorship re- 
mains, and the subject has been introduced into the University course, but only 
as an optional one, not because it was considered an essential part of academical 
study, but because there was a Chair in the College, and it was thought some Undergraduates 
might wish to pursue the study, especially those who were intending to teach Grammar Schools, 
in which a system of meteorological observations has been established. I think that it was 
a mistake to connect the Observatory with the College, but as long as Government maintains 
it, I see no objection to its continued connection with the University, and the Director, if 
discDnnected with the College, might very properly have a seat on the Senate. I agree also 
With Dr. Cook that the study of Oriental Lan^ages is not a necessary portion of a College 
ciu3itIon, and the Senate has made it optional throughout. It more properly belongs to 
the Faculty of Divinity. 

On two other points I partially agree with Dr. Cook. If funds were insufficient, two 
Professors in the Natural Sciences might be made to take the place of our three, although 
I would adopt adifferentarrangment, viz., Geology and Natural History which are intimately 
alliel, and Chemistry and Mineralogy, which latter can only be studied efficctively in con- 
nection with the former. But it is only rarely that you can obtain a man equally and 
thoroughly versed in those separate branches, and in almost all Universities separate chairs 
exist, and the subjects are even more subdivided than with us. 

Again, a chair of Modern Languages, in the sense of teaching the languages them- 
selves, and not the principles of comparative philologyy, appears to me very inad- 
visable. It could only be efficiently filled under very peculiar circumstances. But when 
Dr. Cook and other witnesses condemn the study of the Modem Languages in a 
University, I differ from them toto coelo. I believe that there should be no single 
Professorship, but Lectureships in each separate Language, or two or more combined in 
^nc Lectureship; according to the individuals that can be procured to teach. French, in a 
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eoimtry oircnmstanced like Canada, may well be considered essential, and now that Latin 
has ceased to be the common language of educated men, and three quarters of the learning 
uid science of the world is published in French or German, no man should pass 
through a University who has not acquired at least one of them. 

History and English Literature, I also consider essential, and I cannot conceiye 
that there is anything in the study of these two subjects, which makes them less 
adapted to be taught by Lectures, as argued by Dr. Ryerson, than in that of any 
other subject of education. I cannot indeed imagine that Dr. Ryerson himself 
perceives any such difference, for when the question is put to him (No. 13), he 
diverges into a disquisition upon Oerman Universities, and admits that his remark 
applies to Lectures '^ in the German Sense" as distinguished from the usual mean- 
ing of the word. In the *^ University Sense," it seems, he does not think History a 
subject which cannot be taught by Lectures. Dr. Ryerson has triumphantly quoted the 
Report of the Queen's University Commissioners, which recommends the abolition of the 
Chair of Agriculture, but he ought to have added that they do not recommend the abolition 
of those of Modern Languages and of English Literature and History, nor the compres* 
flion of the three Chairs in the Natural Sciences into two. As to the importance of these 
subjects, I shall have occasion to return to this when I come to the subject of options. I 
would only now remark that the witnesses who have been heard in favor of Latin and 
Oreek, and Mathematics, being the proper Studies of a University, and most of the rest 
mere works of supererogation, run counter to the daily growing opinion of all the 
best authorities upon University Education in Europe, as I shall shew from the published 
opinions of the Commissioners on the English Universities. 

In thus stating my concurrence with some points of Dr. Cook's scheme, I wish to be 
understood as explaining what would be my recommendation, if called upon to organize a 
new college in circumstances similar to those of University College, and what should be 
kept in view for future arrangements, as opportunity offers. But I by no means wish to 
say that existing professors, who have accepted their offices on the faith of the Govern- 
ment, should be dismissed, and I feel convinced that neither would the Committee recom- 
mend, nor the Legislature sanction such injustice. It must also be borne in mind that the 
University, which is charged with extravagance, is in no way responsible for this organi- 
sation, which was adopted before it had any existence. The Professor of Agriculture and 
the Lecturer on Oriental Languages are amongst the oldest of those connected with the 
teaching staff, and all the other chairs which Dr. Cook would abolish, with the exception 
of that of Meteorology, formed the establishment which the Act provided should be sup- 
ported out of the endowment. The University is not even responsible for by far the great- 
er part of the increase which has been made to the rate of salaries, though I for one do 
not think it excessive. In the printed document put forth by the Conference in support 
of their Memorial, the salaries of the Professors at the passing of the University Act are 
set down at £4497, including Librarian and servants. This does not give quite a correct 
view of the case, as the salaries of the four newly appointed Professors only appear for 
seven months in the accounts of that year ; but Dr. Ryerson, desirous of shewing a still 
larger increase, goes back to 1850, before the addition to the staff which the Act of 1858 
provides for. He states that '^ it cannot be claimed that the Faculty of Arts is more effi- 
cient for the legitimate purposes of a University College than it was in 1850, yet, since then, 
its expenses have been increased from £3350 to £7670," leaving out of view the fact that 
in the meantime five new Professorships and a Tutorship have been created, some of 
which, even in Dr. Cook's view, are necessary ; and giving the present cost, however arriv- 
ed at, £1420 greater than the greatest amount paid to Professors in any one year. The 
true difference is this. The salaries of the Professors and Lecturer, as established in 1853, 
were £3030. From the 1st of January 1854, the salaries of the newly appointed Profes- 
sors were put upon the same footing as those of the old ones, making the amount £4430, 
and this was done, be it observed, before the Senate was constituted, and by the same Min- 
istry who are represented to have made, six months before, such generous provision for the 
Denominational Colleges, which we, it is said, have rendered of none effect. The present 
salaries, including the Classical Tutor and Professor of Meteorology, since added, are 
£6070, being an increase of 44 per cent, upon those of 1854, and of 54 per cent, upoa 
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those of 1853. This is not more than the increase made in almost all salaries daring the 
8im3 period. In a somewhat allied branch of the Public Service, for instance, the salaries 
of the educational staffs, east and west, were £900 in 1854, and the same officers now re- 
ceive £1775 and £1800, respectively, being an increase of 100 per cent., without reckoning 
the increased number of the staff. 

Besides the salaries of Professors in the College, there are three connected with the 
University, the Vice-Chancellor's, the Librarian's and the Registrar's, which Dr. Cook 
would abolish, or materially reduce. He admits that, if the Librarian gives his whole time, 
he must have a sufficient salary ; but it is suggested that some of the students might be 
employed, and that he might also perform the duties of Registrar, whilst the salary of the 
Vice-Chancellor he would abolish altogether. It is true that, if the Library were made a 
mere college library, it might be kept locked up, as I have known to be the practice in 
small colleges, and a Librarian might be in attendance for half an hour*a day to give ont 
books, and a promising student might well have some small allowance for attending to this 
duty. But if it is to be open to the public, which I submit to be a much more proper ap- 
plication of public funds, it is clear that a competent person must be employed at a fur sa- 
lary. To appoint a student would be to injure him for life, as interfering with his studies. 
The Registrar is an equally necessary officer, and he is not overpaid for the work that falls 
upon him. Gentlemen, who are not acquainted with the practical details, can easily get 
rid of the office, or throw its duties upon another officer, whom, be it remembered, they 
have already declared to be unnecessary for the University ; but the fact, that two Regis- 
trars have already resigned, upon the ground that they could not afford to devote the necessa- 
ry time to the duties of the office, is enough to show that the work is. not overpaid. In 
fact I do not believe that any competent person would undertake the office permanently, 
although the salary may be an object to a young man at first starting in life, and therefore 
prove a useful reward for distinguished young graduates. As to the Vice-Chancellor's 
salary, I admit that, if funds are insufficient, it is the first that should be reduced. Not 
that it is too high for the duties that fall on that officer, but that any person who is worthy 
of filling the office, would accept the labour and responsibility from zeal for the institution, 
and for the honorable position which it gives him. I found the office in existence with a 
salary attached, when 1 came to reside in Toronto. Since I was appointed no member of the 
University will be found to say that I have not given full work for my hire ; but if there 
had been no salary I should have equally accepted the office, and I trust I should as zea- 
lously have discharged its duties, as a labor of love ; but it has not been found prudent in 
practice to rely npon the gratuitous performance of important duties, and therefore I think 
that a salary was wisely attached to the Vice-Chancellorship. 

The next head of expenditure specially referred to, is the albwance to Examiners— officers 
who, it is thought, may also be obtained gratuitously. I have already alluded to the difficulty 
of obtaining proper persons on any terms, but, unless for an adequate remuneration, it would 
be impossible. Let us look into the question of cost, which was in 1857, 82160, reduced in 1858 
to £2000, and 1859, to 91760, and let us compare it with the cost in similar bodies elae- 
where. I find in the Estimates of 1857, [1857 — XXXIV] the sum set down for Examiners 
in the Queen's University, Ireland, £1510, 8tg.,or $7,348, and itis stated in a note that, in the 
previous year, 44 persons were examined. In the Report of the same University for 1860, 
the cost of Examiners is estimated at £1450, stg., or $7056. and the number of students ex- 
amined during the previous year is given as 78. Taking the latter year as the most favorable, 
oar examiners, in 1859, examined more than twice the number at just one-fourth of the 
cost. Again in the same estimates, I find the Examiners in the University of London set 
down for £25^0, stg., or S12,458. I find also in its Calendar of 1859, that in the year 
1857, 151 students matricukted, and 109 degrees were conferred, and allowing a number 
equal to the matriculants for those who came up to the intermediate examination, which ia 
not given, these Examiners must have examined 410 persons at the rate, in the aggregate, 
of about $30 per heid, whilst ours were paid at the rate of less than $10 per head. 
It may be proper to state in regard to this comparison, that a considerable part of tho 
o^.penses of the University of London is paid by feeS; and reducing the estimate for the 
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Ezaminersy which is about half of the whole cost, by the same proportion of the fees, the 
cost to the couDtry is with them only about $22 per head, whilst if our matriculation fees 
are deducted, the similat charge is reduced to about 98} per head. Perhaps, in cont^e- 

2nence of my habits as Auditor, I may be excused for entering into those financial details, 
[though I admit that cost is not always the test of efficiency. But when the question is 
raised, whether the Examiners are overpaid, the true test of their work is the number cf 
students they have to examine, and I cannot think that either our learning or our wealth 
is so inferior in Canada, that 810 is too high a remuneration here, for services which in 
London and Dublin are paid at the rate of $30 and 890 respectively. 

The remaining item of expenditure specially referred to as extravagant, is the allow- 
ance for scholarships, and here I admit, that, if the allegations of the Petitioners were true, 
a strong case would have been made out against the University. But they are not true. I 
do not, for a moment suppose, that Dr. Green would state anything to the Committee, 
which he did not believe to be correct ; but having undertaken to give evidence upon a 
subject, with which he had made himself but slightly acquainted, he has fallen into an 
error. I do not know how he has obtained the proportion which he has stated, between 
the scholarships and students, 34 amongst 37, but I suspect it has been by a process, which 
he himself must have perceived to be a dangerous one : viz., by taking the number of 
Bcholarships from the returns of the Universi^, and that of the students from the returns 
of the College. An examination of the same official documents, would have shewn him 
that in 1856, the year referred to, 76 students were examined, and 35 scholarships awarded, 
or, excluding those who were not entitled to compete for scholarships, 35 were awarded 
amongst 61. This is undoubtedly a high proportion. When the University was first 
established upon its present basis, the Senate, acting upon the authority given them by tho 
Act, established 9\) scholarships. The number may certainly have been disproportioned to 
the students continuing on from the old University, but not to what they might be expected 
to become, or to what they would have been, had the denominational Colleges thought fit 
to send their students to compete. Believing the number, however, to be too great under ex- 
isting circumstances, one of my first measures, after 1 became Vice Chancellor, in 1856, was to 
reduce the number offered for competition from 90 to 61, and I would have made a still greater 
reduction, with the view of making subsequent additions, as they might be required, had 
not the general feeling of the Senate been against it. I am happy, however, to be able to 
state, that if 61 was too large a number in 1856, it will not be found to be so in 1860, the 
number of students having grown up to the provision made for them in this respect, as 
was, no doubt, contemplated when the scholarships were originally founded. But as this 
enquiry is not taking place in 1856, when the new organisation had just been completed, 
but after it has been in operation for five years, (a small period, it must be allowed, for the 
growth of a University), it will be necessary to show how the scholarships hare been dis- 
tributed in the succeeding years. The following table will shew the number awarded in each 
succeeding year, and the number of students entitled to compete for them, with the pro- 
portion between the two, and the amount per student which the scholarships have cost, 
with a view to comparison with other analogous institutions. 





No.of Soholar- 
■hipi awardsd. 


No.of Stodcnti 
oompeting. 


x^roporuoD oi 

SohoUrahips to 

eompetition. 


Co(( in th* yrar. 


Coit per Stn- 
dont. 


1855 


83 


64 


1 to 1.94 


93,200 


$50. 


1856 


35 


61 


1 to 1.75 


4,633 


76 


1857 


48 


123 


1 to 2.56 


4,973 


40. 


1858 


51 


143 


1 to 2.80 


6,140 


43. 


1859 


45 


196 


1 to 4.35 


6,013 


30. 



N. 6. — As the financial year and the scholastic year do not correspond, the proportions 
of Scholarships to Students, and of cost per Student, do not exactly agree. 

I will now compare this statement with what is done in other Universities. With the 
University of London it is not easy to make a comparison, as its arrangements di£fer from 
ours in two essential particulars. 1st. The University of London was founded for the pur. 
pose of giving scholastic honors to Students in a great number of Institutions already ex. 
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istine on their own endowmento, and others which might be founded. The State only pro- 
posed to proyide an organisation for the encouragement of learning, and not for the support 
of either Teachers or Students. In Canada, on the other hand, both objects were oontem> 
plated. b'choUrshipSy therefore, many of which already existed in the separate Colleges, 
were, in the University of London, a secondary consideration. 2nd. Their Scholarships are 
tenable for two or three years, whilst ours must be competed for annually. As our course, 
therefore, is one of four years, to institute a fair comparison with the usual English system, 
our 60 Scholarships should only count as fifteen, or theirs should be increased, in propor- 
tion to the number of years for which they are held. Strictly speaking, they haye anniully 
only 9 Scholarships ; but there are 8 Exhibitions, ranging from £S0 to £40 stg., which are 
the same thing under another name But there are suways 40 individuals holding the 17 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, and it is the same thing for our purpose, whether a Student 
upon examination obtains a Scholarship and holds it for three years, or whether he has to 
contend at the end of every year for the continued possession of it. With this explanation, 
it appears that in the University of London 40 Scholarships are held by about 400 Stu- 
dents, or by about 1 in 10, and at the cost of about (^0 per Student, — a much less pro- 
portion than with us, but by no means at so much less a cost. 

A case much more nearly resembling our own is to be found in the Queen's Universityy 
Ireland. The circumstances of the two countries are not very dissimilar. The comparative 
poverty of the country, the general absence of good endowed schools, which form such a 
remarkable feature in the educational position of EngUnd, and the great denominational dif- 
ferences which exist there, are all strong points of resemblance, and dictated the same policy, 
of not only establishing a central University, but of endowing here one, and there three, 
Colleges, entirely free from denominational influences. The recent origin, also, of both 
Universities, is favorable to a fair comparison. The only difference so far as relates to the 
subject immediately before us is, that here the Scholarships are founded by the University, 
and may be held by the Students of any College, or even by a person attending none, whilst 
there, each endowed College has its own set of Scholarships. I think there can be little 
doubt that in this respect ours is the better and more liberal system. In each of the three 
Colleges there are endowed by the State, 10 senior Scholarships, of £40 each, and 45 junior 
ones, ranging in value from £15 to £24. They are annual, as with us, and as with us, are 
not all necessarily awarded. I have not found perfect annual returns from these Colleges, 
and from Ghdway none which give the Scholarships in a reliable shape ; but I subjoin a 
statement for the last two yearsi can find for the Colleges at Cork and Belfast, in a sim- 
ilar form to that which I have given for the University of Toronto. 

ScbolAnhipi Nomber of Cost p«r 

awarded. eompetiton. Proportion.'^ Cost ■tadenl. 

Cork, 1856 44 144 1 to 3.27 €6,944 $ 48 
" 1859 47 125 1 to 2.66 . $6,792 9 54 

Belfast 1857 51 153 1 to 3.00 Coet not giren, but as tb« M- 

1QRQ AQ IRO 1 o K.O ^®^™®°* ** ^® Same, it mnit 

lo09 48 159 1 to 3.53 be in a very flimilar proportion. 

I find also a return from all the three Colleges, giving the number of their students 
holding Scholarships and Exhibitions, for every year, from 1850, including apparently the 
Exhibitions given by the University. I subjoin the substance of it at three periods, to show 
the increase of students, and the decrease of the cost per head, as compared with us. 

Three Colleges 1850 132 220 1 to 1.66 $ 74 



1855 


156 


307 


1 to 1.96 


$ 57 


1859 


153 


385 


1 to 2.51 


$ 50 



Thus it will be seen that even at the commencement, the comparison was a little in our 
favor, and that we in five years have reduced the proportion to 1 in 4}, and the average cost 
to $30, whilst they in ten years have only reduced them to 1 in 2 i and $50. 

It may be useful to institute a similar comparison with the older Universities, though 
the data are not so accessible, and the circumstances are more various. At Trinitj, 
Dublin, it will be seen from the calendar of 1857, that there are 70 scholarships on the 
foundation, 107 scholarships and exhibitions not on the foundation, and 30 sisarships. As 
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in the other older Uniyersities they are not competed for annually, but the number of 
Scholarships, Exhibitions and Sizarships held are 207 amongst about 850 students in 1857, 
bat the number more generally exceeds 1,000, or about 1 to 5, — nearly the same proportion 
as with us last year ; whilst the annual value, which varies somewhat, may be set down as 
£l,bOO sterling, or, on the average, $36 per student, a not very dissimilar proportion. 

From the report of the Royal Commissioners, who themselves could not always obtain 
reliable information, it appears that at Cambridge, including the Colleger and the Univer- 
sity, there are about 645 schorlarships or 1 to about 2 students. The cost is not accessible 
except for Emmanuel College, which, having no fixed Scholarships, divides annually £1000 
sterling, amongst about 80 under-graduates, or about at the rate of $60 per student. This 
stotement however, as well as that for Trinity, Dublin, cannot be exactly compared with us, 
as most of the Scholarships are tenable for sometime after graduation, and many arc of incon- 
siderable value, and two or more may be held by the same individual. But on the other 
hand, the statement for Cambridge does not include Exhibitions and Sizarships, which aro 
▼ery numerous. St. John's alone, with from 200 to 300 under-graduates, has, according 
to the Commissioners, 124 scholarships, and besides this, according* to the Cambridge Calen- 
dar, about 100 exhibitions, one of which is worth £100 a year and four are worth £70 ; 
and it is to its wealth in this respect that it mainly owes the distinction of producing even 
more high honor men, many of whom are from the humbler olaEscs, than its great rival 
Trinity. 

At Oxford the information is more precise in some respects, and more capable of compa- 
rison with ourselves, as the numheT of under-graduate$ holding Scholarships is given, an well as 
total cost. In the statistical table appended to Mr. Hey wood's edition of the recommendations 
of the Oxford Commissioners, the number of undergraduates '' on the foundation," which 
will include most Scholars, but not Exhibitionists, is given as 233 and the whole number of 
undergraduates as 1222, or one in bi, and the value of their stipends is given as £8,700 
Stg., or at thd average rate of $31 per student. This it will be perceived is just the aver- 
age rate in the University of Toronto in the year 1859, but the Royal Commissioners do 
not think even this enough. Their thirty-fifth recommendation is : '' That any surplus re- 
maining, after making due provision for the Fellows, should be applied to increase tho 
number and value of Scholarships, and that no Scholarship should be of less amount than 
£50 a year." In the body of their report, (p. 94, et seq. Heywood's edition) they enter 
upon this subject at large j they say : " We are of opinion that it is a matter of the highcEt 
importance, that scholarships should be augmented where they are of inconsiderable value, 
and that they should also be greatly increased in number." '* To the efficiency of the 
Colleges, open Scholarships, tosupplygood learners, are as essential as open Fellowships [in 
Canada, we may substitute as liberal salaries,'] are to supply good teachers. Some judg- 
ment of the infiuence of open Scholarships on the utility and honour of a College, may bo 
formed from the amount of University distinctions obtained by the several colleges. It 
will be found, that they more nearly correspond to the number of the open Scholarships 
offered to undergraduates,* than to the other merits and advantages of the respective 
societies." Then follow the changes they recommend in the several endowments, and they 
add : <^ By these simple changes we calculate that nearly 500 Scholarships of the value cf 
£50 a year or more, besides rooms, might be provided, of which, at least 100 would become 
vacant annually." Supposing that these Scholarships were so arranged, as with us, that 
the fortunate candidates had to contend annually for the retention of them, instead of hold- 
ing them for five years without further competition, the whole 500 would be competed for 
annually by about 1200 students, or they would be about as 1 to 2 j^ students, at an average 
cost of $100 per student, as compared with ours last year, as 1 to 4 i, at an average cost of 
$30 per student, which Dr. Cook would further reduce to a sum which, even if our students 
never increased beyond the present number, would only be $10 per student. 

I must apologize for the length at which I have treated this subject, but it is one of 
vital importance, and even more so, perhaps, in this country than in England. The 
University Act authorized the Senate to endow Scholarships for the aid and encour- 
agement of students; and that it was no niggardly endowment that was originally contemp- 
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lated is sh^wn by tbe intention expreeaed in the Bill to endow two for eaeh eootitj in 
Upper Canada. This elanse was withdrawn, principallv at my own initogation, not beeaose 
it was exoeasiTe in amount, but beoanfie it was falling back upon the old idea, which was 
being abandoned in England, of close Scholarships. The Senate, therefore, created these 
open Scholarships, more truly open than those recommended by the Oxford Oommiaaionen, 
inasmuch as, though ohtainaJbU oy any one, theirs can only be held in a particular Collie, 
whilst ours, — ^be it said once for tul, in spite of therepeated assertions of di£ferent witnesses, 
that they are intended to lure students away from the minor Colleges — are unconnected 
with any College. A student of Queen's or Victoria may hold one, if he can obtain it, and 
may continue to pursue his studies there ; or a young man who can come up to the standard 
may hold one, whether he belong to any college or not, and many are so held. AH that we 
reauire is that he shall compete with the whole Province before us, and that he shall proceed 
to nis Degree in the Proyincial University, from whose e*idowment he has benefited. 

I have now gone through the principal itons in which we are accused of having mis' 
appropriated the University endowment, and I am quite content that the Committee shall 
juage between us. Some minor items are also instanced, as a CommisBion of Inquiry with 
which the University had nothing to do ; and Inoid^itals, an item ingeniously made up by 
combining the contingent expenses of managing the endowment with the incidental expen- 
ses of the University and College, although given separately in the acoounts. Many of the 
minor items are exceptional in their character, and others have been reduced. If any re- 
main which are excessive, let them be reduced also ; but let not the efficiency of the 
teaching staff of the College, and the power of the University to reward and encourage 
meritorious students, be impaired. 

Dr. Ryenon, who does not go into details, gives a comparative statement of the expen~ 
les of different Canadian Educational Institutions. I have not attempted to verify all that 
gentleman's figures. When I found the University income stated at $81,000, by mixing 
up Upper Canada Cdlege with it, and ignoring the expense of managing our endowment ; 
and a sakry of £125 a year to the Bursar of Trinity, compared with the staff necessary to 
manage our landed property;— when I saw the incidental expenses of the same institution 
called 1886, whereas they were £386, and its total expenses per year set down as 97,526, 
whereaa the 'statement published in the Journal of Education for January gives them as 
$16,744, and that expressly excluding $1,380 for Scholarships, which are chargeable on the 
general fund, besides which there are others to the amount of $2820, which are specially 
provided for ) — ^when, proceedine to the next item, I found Victoria was set down as $6000, 
whilst Doctor Oreen has shown Uiat the salaries alone are $7600 — I gave up the attempt as 
useless. I will, however, subjoin a comparative statement, which I hope will be found more 
accurate, of the expenditure of the Provincial University and College in Canada, and the 
analogous establishments in England and Ireland. 

In comparing the University of Toronto with that of London) I have excluded in the 
former the cost of Buildings, and the formation of the Library and Museum, there being 
nothing analogous to this in the latter ; nor is there any necessity for them, as the British 
Museum is free to all, and is, in fact, frequented by students to an extent embarrassing to 
the officers in charge : — 

London, from TorontOp Toronto CoUes*, 

Bstimatoi of 18&7. 1869. nnce ISM. 

Salaries, including servants ... $ 5,010 $8,026 $2,967 

Examiners 12,459 1,760 1,957 

Scholarships, Medals, and Prises . 5,429 6,417 5,067 

Incidental 2,807 2,624 2,831 



$25,205 13,827 12,812 

Of these amounts, as I have before stated, $6324 is estimated to be paid by fees, but 
even deducting them the portion of the expense paid by the State very much exceeds ours. 

I find by a Parliamentary Return of 1859 that, exclusive of the Buildings, which were 
otherwise provided for, the Queen's University and Colleges in Ireland cost the country for 
the last year £26,930, or $131,000, which is only a trifle more than the average since 1851. 
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Tlus is about three times the cost of the University and University College, in Canada, for 
the same period, and with the same exclusions, but they had not quite double the 
number of students ; vis : — 385 to 196. 

The different items of the expenditure are not bo easily accessible, and cannot be com- 
pued separately, as the Scholarships there are included in the Colleges, and the libraries are 
provided for, not by a definite appropriation, but out of an annual grant. Su£Eice it to say 
that each College receives £8,600 sterling a year, or $41,850, and the University about 
$11,000. The larger items of expenditure, for Examiners and Scholarships, have already 
been compared, and the only other large items, the cost of the Professorial Staff in each 
College, is nearly the.same as our own. At Cork, in 1859, it is given as $24,820, besides 
taition fees ; with us for the same year it was 924,480, with no fees except from occasion- 
al students. Other fees have been almost abolished, as with us, the Government having 
increased the former grant by £1,600 sterling, in lieu of them. This sum for salaries, how- 
ever, includes the Professors of Law and Medicine, amounting together to £700 sterling, 
or £3,406, so that the amount paid to the Professors in Arts is about $3,000 less than with 
ns, but the amount estimated for fees from matriculated students, upwards of $2000 brings 
them nearly to the same. It is also to be remarked that the salaries paid are very low as oom- 
pared with other similar institutions elsewhere, and that this evil has notoriously resulted 
from it, that their most efficient Professors are constantly drafted into other better endowed 
Institutions. 

(4.) I now come to the fourth charge against the University, insisted upon princi- 
pally by Dr. Ryerson, viz., that the standard of education has been lowered. This charge 
divides itself into three several heads (1\ that the examination for Matriculation has 
been reduced ; (2), that an unprecedentect number of options has been introduced ; and 
(3) that the standard for a Degree has been lowered. 

A definite course of study having been laid down in a College, the object of a 
Matriculation examination is to ascertain that a student presenting himself is far enough 
advanced to enter upon that course ; if not, either the other students would be impeded in 
their progress, or he would be neglected. The Matriculation examination must, therefore, 
be adapted to the course of study in the College, but the course in the College itself must 
be made to harmonise with the education, which can be obtained out of its doors. If the 
College commence at too high a standard for the schools, the great bulk of the youth 
must be debarred from entering it at all ; or another evil will follow, that not only the 
examination for matriculants, but, as a necessary consequence, the earlier years of the Col- 
lege course itself, will become a mere paper scheme which is not acted upon in practice. 
The real standard for entering the University, whatever it may be made in theory, must be 
based on the standard of the schools of a country. If that should be low, you must not 
be content to sink the Colleges to their level ; but you must not place them so far out of 
reach as to make the entrance into them hopeless. It is a somewhat delicate process to 
make the adjustment, and in a growing country like this, it will require not unfrequent revis- 
ion. The Colleges should certainly not commence above the standard of the best schools, 
but they should be greatly in advance of that of the inferior ones ; and as the schools im- 
prove, flie standard of entrance to the Colleges may be raised, first by increasing the diffi- 
culty of the honor subjects, and then by adding to the qualifications required from all 
Students, and before long we may, perhaps, return to a three years' course. Some excellent 
Grammar Schools we no doubt have, and I have no fear but that they will continue to im- 
prove; but it is notorious that if a much higher matriculation examination were prescribed 
and acted cm, the young men from many parts of the country would be altogether excluded 
from the University, unless their parents were able to afford to send them for preparatory 
training to Upper Canada College, or some other superior Grammar School. In confirmation 
of these views I would appeal to the valuable evidence of Dr. Cook, as to the impossibility 
of establishing a Matriculation Examination which is not in harmony with the capabilities 
of the School, and in his earlier statement he shows the necessity ofhaving tutors in the Col- 
leges, as well as Professor, for the express purpose of bringing forward those who are deficient in 
particular branches. Dr. Rverson asks, why this complaint of the inefficiency of the Gram- 
mar Schools was not made before. The answer is, that it was made, and no complaint with 
regard to the old University was more frequent, than that its high standard of entrance 
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practically confined its benefits to a favored class. With the object of remedying this evil, 
the new University added a year to the course of study, so as to complete in the Uniyersity 
what had been lefl unfinished in the Schools. But, says Dr. Rycrson, " they did not at the 
same time lower the entrance examination, except by leaving out one book.'' It is true they 
did not, but there were not wanting a large number of the Senate, Dr. Ryerson amongst the 
rest, who contended that this was a mistake, and that the object of adding a year to the 
course was not fully accomplished without a further reduction, and when a fitting opportu- 
nity occurred, the change was made to harmonize with the new arrangement. Dr. Byerson 
says that the Grammar School Act forbids the employment of any person not a graduate, 
or who has not been examined in all the . subjects of our Iviatriculation, both for pass and 
honors; but does he mean to say that they in fact do pass such an examination, and are 
competent to teach the subjects? I hope the Committee will call for the Grammar School 
Inspectors, who can tell them what chance the mass of the Grammar School pupils, and 
even a great many of the Grammar Schools Masters, would have of passing the common 
Matriculation Examination only, even as at present established. As for myself, I have 
now had experience of four matriculation examinations, and can answer for the test being 
strictly applied, except perhaps in Latin composition, which has hitherto been much 
neglected in our Grammar Schools ; and from the difficulty that many of the Students, 
even from schools of some repute, experience in coming up to the mark, I am not surprised 
at the complaints which were formerly made, that King's College was practically closed to 
the bulk of the people. 

It is stated in the Memorial of the Methodist Conference, that the standard of Matricu- 
lation is below that of other Universities. I will proceed to show, confining myself for the 
present to Greek and Latin, the department complained of, that though it is below that in 
the old University,— because, as I have explained, that was too high, — it is not below those 
which we may well take, and by the law are directly instructed to take, as our models. At 
Oxford and Cambridge, there is, properly speaking, no Matriculation Examination in the 
University, though there is in some of the Colleges. Generally speaking, nothing is re- 
quired but the certificate of a Graduate, probably his Schoolmaster, that a Student is com- 
petent. I am not aware of the precise requirements at any of the Colleges at Cambridge, 
(at my own there was no examination), but the Oxford Commissioners state what is required 
by the best Colleges at Oxford ; viz : " some facility in Latin writing, and a fair acquaintance 
with the grammatical principles of Greek and Latin. To this is now generally added Arith- 
metic and a portion of the Elements of Euclid," p. 276. They, however, recommend that 
a Matriculation Examination should be established, somewhat similar to that now called 
Responsions, which is passed between the 3rd and the 7th terms, and the subjects at that 
examination are one Greek author and one Latin author, to be selected by the Student from 
a list given, and translation into Latin prose. The authors we require occur in this list, but 
they must take more of them, as both the Jugurtha and Catiline of Sallust, and four books 
of the Anabasis. We, however, require two Latin authors, and it must be remembered that 
the Commissioners do not contemplate a strict examination ; for, in answer to tho objection 
that the standard must be made so low as to exclude almost none, they recommend 
that good answering in one subject may excuse insufficiency in another. 

At Cambridge, the examination corresponding to the Responsions at Oxford, and the 
only substitute for a Matriculation examination, consists of one of the gospels in Greek, 
Paley's Evidence, and one Greek and one Latin author, which were, in the year when I 
passed the examination, one book of Homer, and one book of Virgil ; and for the present 
year, the 6th book of Virgil and the last of the Anabasis. 

In the University of London, which was proposed as our model, they require, together 
with translation into Latin, one Greek, and one Latin book, selected annually from a list 
given, in which list appear, all the three books we require, and the same quantity of eacli. 
Our examination is therefore, if the number of books betaken as a test, higher than theirs. 

In the Queen's University Ireland, the Matriculation is conducted in the Colleges. I 
have not been able to find the subjects at Galway, if there be such an examination there ; 
at Belfast it is two Greek and two Latin Books ; at Cork it is the first Book of the Anabasis, 
and first Book of Virgil^ two of the three Books we require. 
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Dr. Ryerson, whilst quoting the recommendation of the Commissioners, that the Matri- 
culation estamination should not be reduced below what it is, laid upon the table the course 
at Belfast, which is rather higher than ours ? Why did he not also submit that of Cork, 
which is rather lower ? Both no doubt were right, being guided by the qualifications of 
the Schools they had to deal with, and both were equally alluded to in the recommendation 
of the Commissioners. 

I think that I have thus satisfactorily shewn that we, even with the imperfectly organiz- 
ed Schools of a new country, require from our Students at entrance, as much as has 
been thought advisable even in England, with all the facilities of acquiring Classical know- 
ledge, which its numerous and long established Schools afford. 

In Canada, at Trinity College, which is certainly not inferior in its appreciation of 
Classical learning to Victoria or Queen's, the Matriculation examination is substantially the 
same as our own, but rather lower, only requiring two books to our three. As to the Col- 
leges in the United States, I am unacquainted with the measure of strictness with which 
their examination is applied ; but this I will say without any fear of contradiction, that if, 
as the italics of the phamphlet of the Methodist Conference imply, they expect a lad upon 
leaving School to have read the wJiole of Virgil, and the whole of Caesar, his time would 
have been much better employed in learning something of other authors. To any one ac- 
quainted with the subject it bears upon the face of it the stamp of a paper programme, as 
much as does the whole of Livy and the whole of Herodotus, as a part of the first year's 
course at Victoria College. 

Upon the subject of the options permitted in the University of Toronto Dr. Ryerson, is 
very decided. His argument is this, in the main features of which he is supported by Dr. 
Cook — ^that a University course is not intended to be adapted to the tastes and capacities of 
the various students, but '* to discipline the powers of the mind by a common course of 
application and exercises, sanctioned by the experience of ages, and for which Utopian ex- 
perimenters have found no substitute, any more than they have found a substitute for 
ordinary food and exercise requisite for physical development and discipline" — the two 
subjects for which no substitute can be found being Greek and Latin and Mathematics. 
Now, I am far from undervaluing these two studies, which, when I was at College, were 
the only recognized subjects of an Academical course — the former more particularly, as a 
means of mental discipline, and the latter far more for its practical utility. But there have 
not been wanting men of the highest position in the intellectual world, who have 
argued that they were, not merely, not the only, but not even the best studies, for 
forming the mind; whilst the practical utility of many new subjects has been gradu- 
ally forcing them into the established studies of the Universities. There has been also 
a growing conviction, that from the narrow limits of the studies of our Public Schools 
and Universities, they were not fitting men for the actual business of life. The whole 
tendency of educational reform, for the last thirty years, has been in this direction, and if 
the transactions of this Conmiittee ever find their way into the hands of persons inter- 
ested in such subjects at home, it will raise considerable surprise in their minds, that the 
exploded systems of Europe are finding refuge in the new world, and that a new dynasty 
of Latin aud Oreek, is sought to be raised up in the Universities of Canada. 

Old prejudices are not easily overcome, especially in Universities, which &i'e the mos^ 
conservative of bodies, and the change has been gradual, but it has been steidy ; and a^ 
new subjects have been introduced, options as a necessity, have followed in their foot" 
steps. Where Classics and Mathematics, as at Cambridge, or Classics and Mental Sciences 
as at Oxford, formed the staple of the University course, no great amount of individual 
choice could be left to the students; but as the various branches of Natural Philosophy in- 
creased in ininctusy and importance ; as Chemistry, Geology and Political Economy as- 
sumed the proportion of Sciences ; and with Natural History and Modern Languages, 
claimed a position as recognized subjects of study, it became evident that no student could 
give equal attention to all, and that some latitude of selection must be allowed. At first, as 
was natural, the old subjects retained their position and the new ones alone were made 
optional. But this, also, is passing away, and the exclusive supremacy of Latin and Greek, 
though their intrinsic value can never be forgotten, is almost at an end. 
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I will not pursue the argamcnt as to whether this has been wise or not ; I belieTe the 
Committee would prefer to learn from me what is the actual practice of the English Uni- 
Yersi ties, and what are the recommendations of the Royal Commissioners for their farther re- 
form. The University of London, naturally presento itself first to our notice, not only 25 
the model proposed to us, but also as being untramellcd in its action, by time honoured 
statutes and prejudices ; I must, however, notice a difference which exists in their method 
of conferring Degrees, which affects this question of the course of study. We prescribe a 
four years course ; that is, the examination for the degree of B. A., in the ordinary way 
of proceeding to it, is the fourth examination after that for Matriculation, and the degree 
of M. A., as in the older English Universities, follows as a matter of course without 
examination. In London, they have a two years course, and the degree of B.A., is given 
on the second examination after Matriculation, and that of M. A., follows the next year 
on a third examination. In comparing the two courses, we must thererefore remember, 
that, with them, the examination for M. A., is the third or final one; with us the fourth, or 
final one, is that for B. A. 

Now, in the University of London, the first examination aflcr Matriculation is extremely 
similar to ours, excepting that there is no Greek at all, and, as with us, no options are allow- 
ed. The second examination is rather above us, especially in 3Iathematic8, and no options 
are allowed, neither are they with us, except to the few who have been first class honor 
men, in either Classics or Mathematics, or in both Natural Sciences and Modem Languages. 
To our third examination, they have nothing corresponding, and at their final examinaUon 
they allow any one of these three branches to be taken, vii. Classics, Mathematics, or Mental 
and Moral Sciences: a greater license than we allow to any but first class honor men. Bat 
this is not all, for to meet the growing necessity of options, they have established a new 
degree, unknown before in English Universities, though existing in the University of 
Paris : viz., that of Bachelor and Doctor of Science. A student offering himself 
for this course, may, ajtcr nwtnru/ation, ie.^ one year, before we permitany options 
at all, and two years before we permit them to mere pass men, drop Classics and 
Modern Languages altogether. At the second examination, he may drop pure Mathe- 
matics altogether, and at the final examination, that for Doctor of Science, he need only 
take one of no less than 16 options. The extent to which the different branches of Science 
are subdivided in this scheme, may be conceived from the fact, that organic and inorganic 
Chemistry are distinct branches, and so are Geology and Paloeontology. Nay, the several 
branches arc again subdivided into principal and subsidiary subjects, and he is to have a 
thorough knowledge of the one, but need only show a general acquaintance with the other. 
Thus, a candidate selecting Mathematics as his branch, may take pure Mathematics as the 
principal subject, with only a general knowledge of applied Mathematics^ or vice versa. — 
The Committee, therefore, can judge for themselves, how far Dr. Kyerson is borne out in 
his assertions, that *• it is not the object of Colle.iriate education to minister to individual 
tastes," that " in English Universities Natural Sciences are not admitted as a substitute for 
Mathematics", that ^' in no ca.sc are both Claries and Mathematics, allowed to be abandoned 
during any part of the course," and that *• there is not a University or College in Great 
Britain, that would not scout the idea of conferring a degree on such terms." 

At the Qn/»eu's University, Ireland, the system of options is also permitted, though 
differing in arrangement from ours. At the first examination after matriculation, 
as with us there are no options. At the .second (one year before we permit any, except to first 
class honor men) there is an option for all students between Classics and Mathematics. At 
the end of the third year, (and herein they differ principally from us,) they take over again 
some branches of all departments, and it is to be observed that this is exactly the examina- 
tion which the Commissioners propose to alter. At the fourth or final examination, which 
with them also is that for M. A., four options are allowed. Classics with one Modern Lan- 
guage, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, English with Logic and Metaphy8i<», or with 
Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, and the Natural Sciences — any one of the four 
being sufficient for obtaining the degree. In his supplementary evidence, Dr. Ryerson has 
appealed to the report of tho Commissioners on the Queen's University and Colleges, and 
considering the length to which his extracts from other writers extended, it is singular he 
should only have quoted from the Commissioners, their statement of the existing examina- 
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tioD for B. A.and not the proposals which have been made to amend it. I will content myself with 
referriDg to the 19th page, the perasal of which will satisfy any member of the Committee, 
tliat they are not opposed to the system of options, and nevei^ dreamt of the exclusive studies 
recommended by Dr. Ryerson and Dr. Cook. They shew that the object of the present course 
contemplates ^' a wide and extensive general education '' and that devotion to special sub- 
jects is encouraged by the M. A. Examination, and by the prizes and honors.They say that all 
the Professors are in favour of a general course, but think the present work too much, and 
what they mean by a general course is shewn by their different schemes as given in the Ap- 
pendix, all of which, except one, greatly extend the system of options. They object to all 
these schemes as making too radical a change, and then give the remedy which meets most 
with their approbation, which is a step beyond what we go in the University of Toronto: viz., 
that there shall be an examination at the end of the second year, on the subjects of the 
eoarse up to that time, which shall be final, as far as these subjects are concerned, and that 
»t the B. A. examination, they need take only one of the three groups of the present B. A. 
examination, given in Dr. Hyerson's evidence, excluding Latin and Greek, Mathematics 
and Modem Languages, which have been finally disposed of at the end of the second year. 

At Cambridge, the options until quite lately were permitted to honor men alone, that 
is all must pass the Previous Examination, the only substitute for, and certainly not more 
difficult than our Examinations required from all students. The Candidates for Mathe- 
matical Honors, might then branch'off, being only required to take the theological sub- 
jects of the general Degree examination. The candidates for Classical honors used to be 
more limited, as they could not present themselves unless they had obtained a certain 
standing in the Mathematical Tripos. This arrangement, however, was modified some 
years ago, and the candidates for classical honors were only required to have taken a fair 
standing at the general Examination. Two new Triposes were also established on the 
same terms : viz., Moral Sciences, and Natural Sciences, a further proof of Dr. Ryer- 
son's accuracy in stating that no British University admits of an option between 
Mathematics and the Natural Sciences. Whether the fifth Tripos for Modern Lan- 
guages, has been actually established or not, I am not quite certain. If it has not 
it most certainly will be. Upon this subject, the Commissioners make the follow- 
ing observations. '* Another addition, still more obviously suggested by considerations 
of utility is the study of Modern Languages. A system of liberal education cannot be 
regardei otherwise, than as defective, if it does not afford facilities and inducements for 
acquiring a knowledge of the treasures of German, French and Italian literature." — " We 
confidently indulge the hope that it will, ere long, be recognized by the University as 
worthy of being fostered by honors and rewards." I am aware that the objection may bo 
rabed that these options were only for the honor men, and that they, except the Mathema- 
ticians, must also pass the Degree examination. But what is the Degree examination 
itself? It is little more than a repetition of the previous examination. One Greek and 
one Latin book, part of the Acts, or an Epistle, instead of a Gospel in the Greek Testament, 
Algebra, the rest of Euclid, and the Elementary Principles of Mechanics and Hydrostatics, 
with Paley, and some Church History, certainly not more than we expect from 
all our students at some part of their course. I am sure the Committee will excuse 
me if I quote from the Report of the Commissioners, the recommendations of which, 
were in a great measure adopted last year. After speaking of the previous Ex- 
amination, they add, *^ After the completion of five more terms, those Candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, who do not offer themselves for mathematical honors, are 
again subjected to an examination, differing but little in its general character from that 
which they passed in the middle of their term. Mathematics and Greek and Latin still 
form a considerable part of it. But these are subj ects, in which time had long shewn that most 
of this class of students did not possess the desire or the aptitude to excel. If their taste 
and talents had inclined that way, the majority of them would no doubt have been found 
in the career of competition for mathematical and classical honors. For five weary terms 
they have been compelled to continue a course of reading, which, whatever attractions, 
whateyer benefits it may have for others, is to theid irksome, and, need we hesitate to say, 
little better than unprofitable." " What we suggest then is that the examination of stu- 
dents in ArtS; at the end of the fifth term^ should take place as at present; and in the same 
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subjects, with the addition ofsaoh farther parts of Euclid and Algebra as arenowmtroduo* 
ed at the final examination for those who are not candidates for mathematical honors. After 
the general body of students hayrs passed this examination ooUe^tiTely, they might then, 
in our opinion, be allowed, for the following four terms to select freely for themselyes, with 
the sanction of their college tutor, such lines of recognized academical study as were best 
suited to their aptitudes and tastes and professional destinations. Some would aspire to 
honors in the several Tn'po$e$, others would prepare themselves for the first decree in Law 
or Physic. The rest, who thought or obtained no honors, would be finally subjected to some 
process of examination, in order to make it evident that they had attended such a range of 
lectures in their last four terms, and acquired such a proficiency as to qualify them tor a 
first degree in arts." They then go on to shew how candidates for honors in the four ex- 
isting Tnposes, and others which might be added, as Modem Languages and Civil Engi* 
neering, would obtain their degree, and they proceed — ^^ Correspondine to the examination 
for honors in each several Tripos, there would be a collateral examination at the same timo 
and in the same subjects for those students who had adopted that particular line of study, 
though not seeking the distinction of an academical honor in it. As many as passed this 
collateral examination satisfactorily should also thereupon be entiUed,in point of academical 
proficiency, to the degree of Bachelor of Arts," which they would accord on the same terms 
as those whose final examination was in Theology. '' The change itself of the system, 
which we have proposed, would, in our opinion, be attended with great advantages. There 
would still be, as now, an ardent competition and high standard of attainment preserved 
both in the mathematical and classical Tnpo$e$. Eminent distinction gained in them 
would still continue to be the prelude to a Fellowship in a College. At th e same time, the 
Moral and Natural Science Triposes would rise into increased importance, in proportion as 
the Colleges began to recognize superior merit in those departments as forming also a re> 
coumendation to a Fellowship. But the positive advantage would probably be more 
marked in the case of that numerous class of students who are contented with an ordinary 
Degree, not feeling themselves fitted to embark in the competition for academical honors. 
After passing the previous examination they might turn their four remaining terms to a really 
profitable account, by preparing themselves for their future professions ; or, at least, they 
might continue to find in academical pursuits that degree of interest and improvement 
which arises from variety and choice of study." (p. 27.) This is the scheme of academi- 
cal study recommended by men of such European reputation as the Bishop of Chester, 
Peacock, Herschel, Romilly, and Sedgwick, and it goes even further in admitting the principle 
of options than the Senate of the University have ventured to follow. The Committee 
can have an opportunity of comparing it with what Dr. Ryerson in his evidence has stated 
to be the nature of their recommendations. 

At Oxford they have not as yet proceeded so far in introducing a principle which 
must ultimately prevail, but they have already advanced to a considerable extent in the 
same direction. The subjoined extract from the Commissioners' report will shew both 
what the present practice is and what it is recommended that it should become. '' The 
Senate has admitted the necessity of affording some liberty of choice to the student with 
regard to the subjects which he is to pursue during the latter part of his course. We are 
of opinion that this liberty should be extended. All students will henceforward (from 
1850) be permitted to choose at pleasure the special studies of Law and History, of Mathe- 
matical Science, or of Natural Science ; but previously to his examination in any of these 
branches, each candidate must still present himself in the school of Literal ffumantares, to 
be there examined in classics for the third time, as well as in philosophy and history. No 
doubt this restriction was maintained in consequence of an opinion which has long prevailed 
at Oxford with regard to the nature of a liberal education," (and which, it would appear, 
is to be revived in Canada.) '' It has been held to be the sole business of a University to 
train the powers of the mind, not to give much positive or any professional knowledge ; 
and the study of classical books is regarded as the best means of refining and invigorating 
the mind. The education given has hitherto been the same for all, whether clergymen or 
barristers, medical men or private gentlemen. It has been limited to such subjects as were 
presumed to be common to all their kinds of life; and no one has left Oxford, under the 
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Bjstexn hitherto pursaed^ muoh more fitted for one profession than for another." (p. 281.) 

<' Now the Statute of 1850 was an effort in the right direction ; hut its present regulations^ 
which still retain the compulsory study of the Literal ffumaniores to the end of the course, 
will scarcely remedy the evil." (p. 282.) ****** 

" The ohvious mode of amending this scheme would he to enact that all students, after 
giTing satisfactory evidence of classical knowledge at the intermediate examination, (the 
first in the University) should be relieved from the necessity of continuing the studies of 
the grammar school, and should be at liberty for the latter period of their career to devote 
themselves to pursuits preparatory to their future professions. To this end it seems to ua 
that the University might with the best results institute a division of studies, with corres- 
ponding examination schools, such as would better accord with the freedom of choice which 
should, as we think, be left to the student, after the intermediate examination, to be passed 
by all alike." (p. 287.) The Commissioners^ then proceed to explain the four schools 
with minor subdivisions, making in all nine branches, any of which might be chosen by 
the student after the middle of his second year as all that would be requisite to entitle him 
to a degree, viz : 1. Theology ; II. Divided into two, viz : (1) Mental Philosophy; (2) 
Philology, in which the student may be examined in Greek and Latin, or the Oriental ana 
European Languages, or in Comparative Philology ; III. Jurisprudence and History, in- 
cluding Political Economy ; IV. Divided into two : (1) Pure and applied Mathematics ; 
(2) Physical Science. 

In rebutting thus at length the charge that our options have lowered the standard 
of our degree to an extent unprecedented in any other University, I have incidentally com- 
pared our requirements with others, and have shown, that in no sense is the study for our De- 
gree below that required in our best models. I might, therefore, have passed over altogether 
the general accusation of the inferiority of the standard of education in the University of 
Toronto, had not Dr. Ryerson offered a proof of it, from the alleged inferiority of our stu- 
dents as Grammar School Teachers. Now, the preparation of young men for teaching 
Grammar Schools, is not the only, not even the highest object of a University; and untu 
means have been provided to increase the remuneration offered, it is hopeless to expect that 
the best men will select such a miserably paid profession. Other qualities also are required 
in a Teacher than mere learning, as Dr. Ryerson must be well aware, having before him the 
example of a distinguished graduate of Oxford, who lately failed to maintain even a mod- 
erately successful school in Toronto— and of two men, graduates of British Universities, se- 
lected by himself for*his Normal and Model Grammar Schools, who, upon trial, proved in- 
efficient. I might also say, that even if the imputation were true, it would reflect little dis- 
credit upon our present course of study, which has only been established five years. The 
first men whoentered with our present course, and have pursued it throughout, only graduated 
in June last; and to test the present University by the men it has hitherto produced, would 
be much like looking for fruit the year after planting an orchard. But I also have looked 
over the returns of the Grammar School Inspectors, whose own evidence the Committee can 
call for, and I say unhesitatingly, that their returns do not bear out Dr. Ryerson's state- 
ment, of any inferiority in our Students as compared with those of other Colleges. That 
such a charge against the kind of instruction given in University College should come from 
Dr. Ryerson, whose only Canadian Master in his Model Grammar School has been selected 
from our graduates, does, I confess surprise me ; especially when I remember a formal prop- 
osition made by him not very long since, for the foundation of certain Scholarahips in con- 
nection with University College, for the express purpose of educating Grammar School 
Masters. This proposition, which will be found recorded in our Minutes, was rejected by the 
Senate, because we thought we had already a sufficient number of Scholarships provided , without 
establishing 10 more ; beause we thought £30 a year a sufficient stipend, whereas he pro- 
posed £50 a year for his ; because ours are awarded for proficiency in the honor as well as 
the pass subjects, and his candidates were to be examined in the mere common pass sub- 
jects of the first year only ; and because ours are open to the whole Province, whilst no one 
was to be allowed to compete for his, except those who came with a recommendation from 
the Council of Public Instruction. I think the Committee will agree with me, that this 
proposition is an instructive comment; not only upon the alleged incompetency of University 
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College for preparing Orammar School Teaohers, but alio upon the eztnTagmnee and ex- 
clusiveneea with which we are charged, and upon the desire which Dr. Ryeraon expreses 
^0 maintain a high standard of education. 

It was then ordered on motion of Mr. Cayhy that the statement above be printed in 
full; and that Mr. Langton be requested to appear again on Friday. 

The Committee then adjourned till Friday, at 11 o'clock. 



Friday, 20l4 April, 1860. 
COMMITTEE MET. 

Prbsent: 

The Hon. MALCOLM CAMERON, Chairman, 
Hon. Mr. Cayley, 
Hon. Mr. Foley, 
Hon. Mr. Atty. Oen. Macdonald, 

Mr. MacCann, 

Mr. RoBLiN, 

Mr. Simpson, 

Mr. Wilson. 

The Revd. Messrs. Cook^ Rj/ertoUf Stinson, NeUei and Poole were in attendance. 

The Revd. Messrs. Ambeiy and Whitaker^ of Trinity College^ Toronto, were in 
attendance 

John Langton^ Esq., Vice-Chancellor, and Professor WxUon^ of University of Toronto^ 
were in attendance. 

Mr. Langton continued his statement as follows : and was further Examined. 

(5.) Having now disposed of the several heads under which the Petitioners have 
brought charges against the management of the University, it remains only for me to speak 
to the general question of the policy of denominational or non-denominational Colleges, sup- 
ported Dy the State, and of establishing one College, which shall be thoroughly and effi- 
ciently organized, or dividing the endowment amongst several. 

As to the first question, I do not desire to enter into the general argument. The Com 
mittee, I conceive, wish to obtain from me facts and not opinions, which they have no doubt 
long since formed for themselves, upon asubject which, for the last twenty years, has been so 
prominently before the country. I would merely remark that, whether the prevailing opinion 
of Upper Canada, that no aid from the State should be given towards education exclusively 
under the control of any particular religious denomination, be right or wrong, we should at 
least be consistent in our application of the principle which guides us. Dr. Cook is per- 
fectly consistent in the views which he advocates. He holds that all education should be 
in the hands of persons, for whose general character some particular religions c^^mmunity 
stands sponsor—and quotes with approbation the opinion of Baron Alderson, that it is impos- 
sible to give secular instruction in common, and that it is essential even for a teacher of ar- 
ithmetic to hold orthodox views upon the doctrine of the Trinity. If such be the opinion 
of the majority of the people of Upper Canada, then it follows as a matter of course, that 
the endowment should be divided amongst the denominational Colleges, and University Col- 
lege should be abolished. But if an opposite' opinion prevails, as it would appear to do from 
the constitution of our Common and Grammar Schools, I can see no argument against Sep- 
arate Schools, which does not equally apply to separate Colleges. '< If," says Dr. Ryerson, 
in his evidence, '' aid is provided in support of a College for those who prefer a Coll^ 
without any religious character or influences, it is unjust and preposterous to deny aid to 
Colleges for those who demand colleges invested with a relinous character and infiuenoes.'' 
And again, '' If an institution teaches the subjects of a collegiate education in connection 
with no religion, it is to be endowed ; but if it teaches the same subjects in oonneotion with 
any reUgious persuasioui it is to be proscribed. Thus thereligions ehanuiter of a ooUege ii 
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a disqualification for public aid ! Can anything be more monstrous ?" Bead Schools for 
Colleges,, and you have the argument for Separate Schools forcibly put. Again, in his 
report of 1856, Dr. Ryerson says, " It is only, therefore, for very grave causes that 
the State can be justified in allowing any portion of the population to be isolated 
^m a system of public instruction. But where this is claimed, with the avowed view 
to the interests of a religious persuasion, (he answer is, 'The State has nothing to do with the 
peculiar interest of sects, but has every thing to do with the school education of its youth.' 
The State equally tolerates and protects the former, but it largely provides for the latter. 
As, therefore, a system of Public Schools is based upon public interests, members of no sect 
or religious persuasion can claim on constitutioDal or public grounds, that any of such 
.^hools should be made sectarian, or that public funds should be expended for the support 
of sectarian schools at all, much less that such schools should be placed on the same footing 
as Public Schools. The sole object of public schools is secular education ; the leading ob- 
ject of sectarian schools is sectarian interests — with which the State does not interfere where 
there is no semblance of union between Church and State." Here, if you read CoUeges for 
Schoois, the contrary argument is still more forcibly sustained. 

But, putting the religious argument aside altogether, and supposing a College to be as 
free from denominational bias as Victoria is claimed to be, when it is no longer to the 
liberality of the Methodist persuasion, but to the sympathies of the public at large that the 
appeal is made ; is it for the interest of the country that the endowment should be scat- 
tered in small sums over the country in support of a number of local institutions ? I entire- 
ly concur in the general principle of the London University, that students, wherever edu- 
cated, should have the same facilities for obtaining scholastic honors, — ^the principle upon 
which our University was constituted, and which has been fully acted on by the Senate ; 
but I also believe that it was a wise policy to found one College, free to all, having no 
advantages over any others, except what its greater educational capabilities might naturally 
afford it. I should be sorry to see the smaller Colleges closed, be they denominational or 
otherwise, and I should wish to see them, and I do not yet despair of seeing them sending 
their fair quota to the examinations of the Provincial University, and sharing in the 
Scholarships and honors which it has provided. But at least one College should be sus- 
tained by the State, in which every branch of learning and science, which forms a recog- 
nized part of a liberal education, can be taught efficiently under the best instructors. It 
cannot be expected that the minor Colleges would keep up a teaching staff embracing all the 
numerous ramifications of modern science, and it is hardly to be desired that they should, for 
the'number of Professors would thus become unnecessarily multiplied, — if thoroughly effi- 
cient, at a cost altogether disproportioned to the number of students, or what is far more 
probable, as a mere repetition in unnecessary profusion of an imperfect and incompetent 
model. But there is nothing to hinder them from having competent men in some of the 
most essential departments ; and as the preferences for special studies of the ruling denomi- 
nation, or the tastes of each locality dictated, or from the lucky acquisition of some emi- 
nently successful teacher, each College would gradually acquire, as has been the case in 
England, a reputation for success in particular departments. The system of options 
alr^y adopted, and which must hereafter ever form the basis of a University scheme, 
would give their students the fullest opportunity of carrying off their share of honors and 
emoluments ; and if the preference of the petitioners for one or two time-hallowed studies, 
over the more modern extended course be correct, the superiority of their scheme of instruc- 
tion would be manifested. But the Provincial College should make provision for every- 
thing that it is desirable to include in a University course. To leave the selection of studies 
to the individual Colleges, would be to run the risk of leaving some important subject 
unrepresented, and would drive our youth to go elsewhere to gain the desired knowledge ; 
to prescribe a uniform course for all, would be as I have said, to multiply teachers unneces- 
sarily, to force upon Victoria, History and English Literature, which Dr. Ryerson thinks 
are iJready sufficiently taught in the Grammar Schools, and modern Languages upon 
Queen's, whose Principal thinks them not only an unnecessary, but a positively inju- 
rious addition to Academical studies. The present University Act provides everything 
that is requisite for such an organization, which I think the best adapted to the state of the 
conntiy, and any modifications in the Constitution of the Senate, or in other minor particu- 
12 
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lars, coald easily be introduced even without additional legislation. My own idea of the 
best constitution for that body would be, that a certain fixed number should be appointed 
by the Crown , that each College which sent up a certain number of Students for examina- 
tions should be entitled to elect one member, and afler a certain number of Students two 
members, and that the Giaduates yearly assembled in convocation, should elect certain other 
members— it being provided that if any affiliated College surrendered its charter, or as longas 
it held its charter in abeyance, all the graduates of such CoUeee should rank as graduates of 
the Provincial University. I should also think it advisable that all members of the Senate, 
whether elected or appointed, should hold their Keats only for a fixed term of years, but 
should be re-eligible. 

As to the endowment, having shown the cost of similar institutions elsewhere. I 
do not believe that some will for some years to come much exceed what is 
requisite to keep up the Provincial College in full efficiency, and the University 
with its necessary expenditure in maintaining a Provincial Libraxy land Museum, 
competent examiners and a liberal allowance for Scholarships. If any considerable surplus 
should arise, — and I agree with the petitioners that all extravagance should be discouraged 
and prevented, for which the Visitor nas ample powers, — such surplus might most profiti^ly 
In my opinion be devoted, under such reflations as Parliament might make in accordance with 
the 54th clause, to an object in which all the Colleges have an equal interest, and not only the 
Colleges but the whole country, viz : the improvement of our Grammar Schools. This is at pre- 
sent the weakest point in our whole educational system. We have admirable Common 
Schools, and a liberal appropriation for the Normal and its accompanying Model Schools, we 
have a staff of Professors connected with the Provincial College, who would reflect 
credit upon any similar body even in England, and the denominational Colleges have, I 
believe, under considerable difficulties, accomplished their work well. But in the higher 
schools we are unfortunately deficient, not from the lack of men to undertake them, so 
much as from the want of funds from which to provide a stipend liberal enough to attract 
thoroughly qualified teachers. Perhaps the best way of doing this would be to found 
certain annual allowances which should be awarded on examination, and should be tenable 
only by persons actually engaged in teaching Grammar Schools, or employed as tutors or 
professors in incorporatedCollcges not otherwise endowed by the State. As the word 
fellowship seems appropriated to a connection with a particular College, such recipients of 
stipends from the University funds might be called *' associates" or some equivalent term, 
and the emoluments might be held for a limited term of years. 

The scheme propounded by Dr. Cook would, no doubt, have been improved in its 
details, had he had an opportunity of maturely considering |them, and I will not therefore 
judge it by its minor arrangements. But it appears to me, apart from its denominational 
aspect, to be based upon three unsound principles. 1. It establishes a uniform, and there* 
fore, necessarily limited, course of study for all, in direct opposition to the practice of the 
best Universities, and the strong recommendation of both the Oxford and Cambridge Com- 
missioners, whose guiding principle is liberty to individual choice. This it does, not only 
in accordance with Dr. Cook's individual opinions as to what are ^the most important 
branches of study, but as a necessary consequence of the equal subdivision of Government 
aid ; for it is impossible that several small bodies can be so organized as to afford much op- 
portunity of selection to the students. This can only be accomplished by one large institu- 
tion, or by several small ones united under one superintending power, but each selecting its 
own favorite branches, or, as I recommend, bv both united. This variety in the means of 
.study is not inconsistent with uniformity in the qualifications required by the general super- 
intending body. The University must still regulate the choice of departments 
which it would permit, the rcktive values which it would assign to each, and the uniform 
standard of proficiency in each, which it required as a qualification for its degree or its 
honors. A nigh honor at Cambridge has a definite and well appreciated value, though one 
man obtained it in mathematics alone, and another by classics ; and the London M. A. is 
equally valuable, whether obtained on an examination in Classics, Mathematics, or Mental 
and Moral Sciences. 

2. It is based upon the extremest views of deoentialixation. Dr. Cook admits the 
greater stimulus to intellectual activity in a numerously attended institution; but thinks it 
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connterbalanced by a greater chance of moral corruption. I am by no means sure that a 
youth, who has soon to go out into the world without any controul, is not the better for a 
preparatory training amongst those of his own age, with such supervision as can always be 
exercised in a College ; and that a higher tone of morality may not be cultivated under the 
influence of the public opinion of a large body, than by mixing only with a limited society. 
I am very sure that if he has mixed freely with men of various habits of thought, and vari- 
ous religious denominations, if he has met upon equal terms with his superiors and his 
inferiors, both in intellectual power and worldly position, if he has seen bright examples to 
emulate as well as evil ones to avoid, he will be a better member of society, and freer from 
those petty prejudices which always grow up in a narrow circle, and not the least so in a 
strictly denominational College. But as a question of education, in the sense of acquiring 
knowledge, there can be doubt at all. One young man of really superior attainments excr> 
cises an exciting influence, both upon his fellow students and his teachers, which you can 
rarely hope to find in a small body. Emulation is the great spur, especially amongst the 
young, and the larger the body of competitors the greater is the emulation excited. The 
reason is plain. The best man in twenty, having no one further to contend with, is apt to 
be content with, and overestimate his position ; but bring 'him into competition with fivr 
more men similarly situated, each urges the other on, and you obtain five men in the hun- 
dred, each superior to what he would have been in the narrower sphere. The mere en- 
oounter of such men at an annual examination is not sufficient, it is the daily contest in the 
lecture room which keeps up an animation in their studies. But it is not only from study- 
ing the common College course, not even with the emulation of the common lecture room, 
that the great benefit of a University education is derived. In the free intercourse of the 
College every student finds some one well informed upon a subject of which he is compara- 
tively ignorant, and gets indications which help and direct him in his private studies. He 
learns to appreciate talent, and to have a taste and respect for learning, even when he docs 
not himself excel. He comes out from College a man of enlarged and cultivated mind, 
which no number of books of Livy, or propositions of Euclid would ever have made him. 
These advantages can be but partially obtained in a small community, and though small 
Collets will doubtless continue to exist for local and denominational reasons, and perhaps 
not without some special advantages, I cannot think it a commendable scheme, which 
would systematically break up the youth, who seek a College education, into numeroas small 
societies. 

(3.) But if this decentralising system is bad in itself, even if all were amply endowed, 
to divide a limited sum so that no College would be efficiently supported, must be fatal to 
the superior education of the country. It is idle to say that because Victoria and Queen's 
are the only bodies petitioning, they alone, with the addition perhaps of Trinity, would 
claim a share. When the principle was once established, Knox's College and other Insti- 
tutionfl, now existing only as Theological Schools, would establish secular chairs and assert 
their right to a free distribution. Nor would the demand be confined to Colleges connected 
with a particular religious persuasion. Local interests would come into play, and every 
Uur^ town would claim to have its College. Already there are in Upper Canada 12 Insti- 
tutions of this kind in existence, or with charters of incorporation, and this year two new 
ones have sent in memorials to obtain a share with Kingston and Cobourg of the Govern- 
ment allowance. Dr. Cook thinks that he has provided a remedy to prevent them from 
becoming too numerous, but even the existing ones he can only support by cutting off from 
the teaching staff several departments, which, though thought unnecessary or even in- 
jurious at Queen's, are fostered and encouraged by the British Commissioners. Dr. Ryer- 
aon, however, contempktes with satisfaction the possible establishment of 10 Faculties in 
competing Colleges, each as he proposes receiving £1,500. What sort of a teaching staff 
they could afford to maintain, is evident from the complaints of Queen's and Victoria that 
their present means are inadequate. For it must be remembered that if the (Government 
ud is proposed to be increased, the means supplied by voluntary contributions would be 
diminished; not only because it is the tendency of all Government assistance to paralyze 
individual liberality, but also because this source of income would be exhausted. The 
number of young men who seek, or can spare time for, a College career is limited in all 
countries, and a multiplication of Colleges would not bring an equal increase of students ; 
the receipts from fees would therefore be reduced. Denominational piety and individual 
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liberality have also their bounds^ and the majority of men who would contribute to such 
purposes have already done what they can afford. What aid could be expected from Muni- 
cipalities to Institutions, from which the bulk of the people would derive no immediate 
advantage, may be judged from the starving condition of our Grammar Schools. 
Other sources of income to supplement the Government Grant being dried up, wc 
should have ten or fifteen miserable attempts at a College, and should have des- 
troyed as noble an endowment as any young country ever possessed. Nor can I 
see any safeguard in Dr. Cook's tests of the efficiency of the Colleges. A certain 
number of Professors is to be required. Professors will not be wanting if £1,500 
is to be divided amongst them ; but as to the efficiency of the Professors, it may 
be as difficult to determine that by legislation, as it has been found in the case of 
Grammar Schoolmasters. Then the Senate is to determine the standard of education. 
Surely Dr. Cook must have forgotten that the Senate, which, in its legislative capacity, b 
to fix the standard, and in its examining capacity is to ascertain whether that standard ha? 
been reached, is to be composed mainly of those Professors, or persons elected by them. 
The Professors may not, as has been unjustly alleged of the present Senate, fix the 
amount of their own salaries, but practically they will determine whether they arc to have 
any salaries at all. You cannot by law fix a standard of education. It may sound para- 
doxical, but it is nevertheless true, that practically it is the students who fix it. If thev 
are badly prepared the standard is low, for you cannot find Examiners who will reject the 
majority of the students. The only way to obtain a high standard is to provide such 
teachers as can bring their students up to it, and this can only be done by employiag a 
sufficient number to enable them to do the work effectually, and by giving them such a re- 
muneration as will insure the obtaining of able men. 

Question submitted by Rev. Dr. Cook, and put — 

[J9[y ^/m? Oliairman.'] 

Que*, 801. Yuu have entered into a long argument in defence of the management of 
University College. Are you of opinion that supposing that argument to be ever so suc- 
cessful it affects any part of my statement. Several charges have been brought against the 
management of the Toronto University, regarding especially, extravagant expenditure, 
by which the aid which might otherwise have come to other colleges from the surplus revenues 
of the University has been rendered impossible. There have also been charges respecting the 
education reauired by the University, and ^iven in University College. Such charges have been 
made generally in the memorial presented to Parliament, and a pamphlet profisasing to be a 
defence, of that memorial of the Wesleyan Conference has also been circulated giving these 
charges in greater detail. They have also been reproduced in the evidence of Dr. Jfyemon, 
and partially in that of other witnesses. 1 think that in my reply I have shown all these 
accusations to be void of foundation, and that if Parliament were to yield to the wishes of the 
Denominational Colleges, they would seriously injure the cause of Academical Education in 
Canada. As far as Dr. Cook^s evidence is concerned, he has brought no charges against the 
course of Education in University College ; but I confine myself to the general argument, 
and the policy of establishing Denominational Colleges for several classes of the population 
in place of one, and to that I think I liave fully replied. 

The Rev. Dr. Whttaker, Provost of Trinity College, Examined. 

Questions submitted by the Rev. Dr. RyerBouy and put 

[By the Chairman,'] 

Qru$, 302. — Are you a graduate of the University of Cambridge 1 — Ye!». 

QuM. 303.--^Did you take honors at Cambridge? — Yes, in Mathematics and Classies. 
I was in the junior optimi in Mathematics — the first in Classics. 

Quet. 304. — ^What was the period of your residence in Cambridge after taking your 
Degrees, and did you during that period hold any College office ? — I was in residence from 
1833 to 1839, and during two years of that time was Classical Lecturer, and sabsequently 
fbr about two years more. 

n«^. 5^05. — ^What situations have you filled injthis country? — Provost of Trinity Col- 
•rival in 1851. 
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Ques, 306. — Do jon know anything of the system of Options as allowed by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto ? — Yes. 

Ques. 807. — ^Is there anything corresponding with this system in the University of 
Cambridge? — Something corresponding to it was introduced last year. 

Que$. 308. — ^To what extent ? — To this extent^ that from the time of the previous ex' 
amination in the middle of the second year, the student is at liberty to relinquish the study 
of Classics and Mathematics. 

Qvei. 309. — ^For what studies ? — ^Tbere are four courses. He may take honors in 
Mathematics or Classics, or may go out in the Natural Science Triposy or in the Modem 
Science Tripo$, 

Ques, 310. — What is the standard of the previous examination at Cambridge, as com- 
pared with the second year examination at the University of Toronto ? — It is considerably 
higher. At the time the change was introduced a considerable addition was made to the 
subjects of the previous examination, which has made it nearly if not quite equal to the 
former examination for the common Degree. 

Que$. 311. — ^The system of options thus established at Cambridge does not commence 
there till students have arrived at attainments equal to those formerly required for tak- 
ing a degree f — I should say so. 

Ques. 312. — Is there a Professor of Modern* Languages at Cambridge? — No. But 1 
think that an accident. 

Ques. 313. — ^Is the option of substituting Modem Languages for the Classical ever al- 
lowed at Cambridge ? — ^No. I will add that I think it undesirable that it should be so. 

Ques, 314. — ^Do you think that the teaching of Hebrew is necessary in any but a Di- 
vinity College ? — ^I do not. 

Ques. 315. What is your opinion as to our Provincial University as an examining 
body, and for confering Degrees ? — It would be a great benefit on condition that the 
standard of examination were good ; examiners competent and impartial, and the system 
}tomething like permanent. 

Ques. 316. Do you not think that several Colleges equally aided by the state would 
oontoibute much more to the extension of liberal Education, than one Endowed College? — 
I have no data sufficient to answer. 

Ques. 317. Do you not think that competitive examinations of the Students of the 
several Colleges before a Provincial Board impartially constituted, would contribute greatly 
to the elevation and thoroughness of University Education in the Country ? — Certainly. 

Ques. 318. Are the Tutors at Cambridge permitted to examine their own students for 
honors or degrees ? — Great care is taken that no such case shall occur, but I believe it is 
prevented rather by honorable feeling than by positive enactment. It is very undesirable 
that tutors should examine their own pupils for honours. 

Ques. 319. Are there any Colleges at Cambridge, which do not charge fees for Tuition 
to their undergraduates ? — ^No. 

Ques. 320. What is your opinion of the expediency of allowing Students to hold Scholar- 
ships, who are not conneoted with any College, and not attending College Lectures ? — I 
think it defeats the purpose for which Scholarships are founded. 

Ques. 321. How many Scholarships are there belonging to the University of Cam- 
bridge ? — ^I cannot say ; but the number of University Scholarships is small^ as compared 
with the College Scholarships. But the case is so unlike that of this country, that there 
is no analogy. University Scholarships are there tenable with College Scholarships. 

Ques. 322. Areiheynot in your Calendar ?-*Yes, but it is not easy to reckon them up as 
there is no Summary. 

Ques. 823. From what sources are the College Scholarships established, and how are 
they awarded ? — The College Scholarships are sometimes called Foundation Scholarships, be- 
cause provided by the original foundation. And very frequently other Scholarships have 
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been founded fiubseouently by private benefactions. They arc awarded by some special 
examination in the College, or at the annual examinations. 

Ques. 324. What ig your opinion of the expediency of giving honors at a Matricula- 
tion Examination ? — I think it very undesirable, and for the reason that at home honors 
are reserved for the final examination, and if we speak of honors gained at earlier examina- 
tions, it produces an injurious confusion of terms. 

Q^ies. 325. Is it your opinion that there is any tendency in the recent University 
changes and civil service Examinations at home, to depreciate the study of Classics and 
encourage the study of more modem branches of learning in their stead ? — I think so — in 
the late changes at Cambridge — not in the other competitive examinations which you men- 
tion. 

Questions submitted by Mr. Langton, and put — 

[^B^ the Cliairman,'} 

Qucs. 826. You have mentioned the options introduced this year at Cambridge. Are 
you aware of similar options before this year ? — There were no options strictly so-called 
before. I differ slightly from Mr. Langton's statement yesterday, that there have always 
been options, by which men were allowed to take a degree in Siathematics alone. The 
Mathematical Degree for honors, as orginally conducted, involved a familiar knowledge of 
the Latin language. Those who took only the ordinary degree, were examined in Mathe- 
matics exclusively. But that was no option, but rather a neglect of Classics. In the Uni- 
versity examinations afterwards, Classics were introduced for the ordinary degree, and in 
more recent changes an addition has been made to the studies required for the ordinary 
degree. But no option is allowed in either Mathematics or Classics. 

QiLc^s. 327. When you took your degree in Mathematics were you examined on any 
other subject, for Greek or Latin, than one of the Epistles or the Acts of the Apostles ? — I 
first went into the Schools, where I had to write a thesis on Latin and to keep an act and 
three opponencies. Then I went into the honour examination, and then into the examina- 
tion for Classical honours. For my degree I was not examined even on an Epistle or the 
Acts of the Apostles; but I should have been examined in Classics had I not been a Candi- 
date for Mathematical honours. 

Ques. 328. Did you not, afler your previous examination in the middle of your second 
year, exercise an option between the Mathematics and Classics for your Degree ; the examina- 
tion in Classics you afterwards underwent being voluntary ? — I had to choose Mathematics 
against my will. 

Ques, 329. When were the Triposes of natural and moral sciences introduced ? — First in 
1851 — before last year. 

Qaes, 380. You have stated that since the options were introduced, new subjects have 
been introduced at the previous examination. What were they ? — I think the whole 
Mathematical examination for the B.A. Degree. 

Ques, 331. Are you aware that any new classical subjects were introduced ? — I do not 
know. 

Ques, 382. Then as for the classical examination, as far ad you know the previous 
examination stands where it did ? — ^As far as I know ; but I think it most improbable. 

Q%ies. 333. Are you aware that the Royal Commissioners ordered that it should stand 
/«o ? — ^I am not. 

Ques, 334. What do you understand to be the important difference between the das' 
sioal examination for the B. A. degree and the previous examination ? — 1st. In the difli- 
culty of the subjects ; and 2nd. On the recognized standard of the examination in the 
University. I see that the classical subjects for the previous examination in 1852 were 
the 23rd book of the Iliad and the 1st book of Livy. In the B.A. examination you have the 
6th book of Thucydides, certainly more difficult than the Iliad. The contrast on the Latin 
subject — ^the 6th book of the jSnead, is not so obvious. But I have been examiner in both, 
and know that the character of the papers is materially different. 
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Qties, 335. Yoo have Btated that there is nooption between the Modern languages and 
the Classics. Are you aware that the Royal Commissioners recommended it should be al- 
lowed ? — I believe they did. 

Ques, 336. You say there is no Professor of Modern Languages at Cambridge. Are 
there not lectures on Modern languages connected with the Chair of History ? — ^There waB 
at the time you came in, a teacher of Modern languages with a small stipend from the Uni- 
versity. 

Ques, 337. Is the office a recognized one ? — I think it should be so. 

Qties, 338. Do you know any reason why students ^m other Colleges should not 
oompete for Scholarships in the Toronto University ? — ^I have no authority to express knoi^ 
than my own views, and these are, that possessing a Royal Charter, it would be suicidal on 
our part to commit ourselves to any general system of examination till the conditions I 
have mentioned shall be fulfilled. The history of public education for the last twenty 
years, in this country, does not offer much encouragement to those who, in the abstract, 
would greatly desire to come up for examination at Toronto. The conditions to which I' refer 
are, that a fit standard should be adopted ; that the examiners should be competent and im- 
partial; and that the system should promise to be permanent. 

Ques. 339. Were you invited to the first meeting of the Senate of Toronto University? 
— Yes. 

Ques. 340. Did you decline ? — Yes, because I was summoned ex officio, and thought 
it right to consult the Council of my own College. By their authority I declined. I 
coincided with them in opinion ; but did not consider the matter merely a personal one. 

Ques. Ml. Then it was the voluntary action of the authorities of Trinity College, 
which prevented its adhesion to that principle of a Central University which you advocated f 
— I do not think my appointment to the Senate had anything to do with the other question, 
or mode of examination, at the Toronto University. 

Ques. 342. At the time you declined to act, was there any standard or mode of ex- 
amination prescribed, and were you not nominated on the Senate expressly to prescribe that 
standard and mode ?— Examinations to the best of my belief, have been carried on from 
year to year. For what purpose I was appointed I never knew. I was simply informed 
that I was nominated. 

Ques. 343. Were you not aware that the Act of Parliament authorized the Senate 
lo prescribe the mode and standard of examination ?— I was not. 

[^y the Chairman.j 

Ques. 344. Do you think that in a Country like Canada, the system of Collegiate 
Education should be exactly similar to that which prevails in and may be adopted by an 
old and wealthy Country like England ? — ^No. 

Ques. 345. Do you not think that the study of Modern languages. History and the 
Physical sciences is more likely to prove useful to those who are to engage in industrial 
pursuits for a livelyhood, than that of Mathematics and Classics to the exclusion of the 
former ? — They may be ; but it belongs rather to the Education at Schools, than to that of 
the Universities. 

Ques. 346. Is it your opinion that Episcopalians generally will prefer sending their 
sons to Trinity in preference to University College ? How is it in that respect at present Y 
How is it with the wealthier classes ? Are your students mainly those preparing for the 
Church ? — I think we have the good churchmen at Trinity College. In 1854 there were 
six examinations, and, at these, 61 students graduated in Arts, and this is the analysis of 
their pursuits. In Holy Orders, 19 ; study or practice of Law, 18 ; the Army, 2 ; Gram- 
mar Schools, 2 ; Medicine, 1 ; remain Students of Divinity, 8, and 1 dead. Of the twelve 
others I do not know the destinations. 

Ques. 347. Are you of opinion that in this Province, without an endowed Church, 
without FeUowships in the Universities, without old and richly endowed Grammar Schools, 
and the many and various inducements in England to acquire eminent classical and mathe- 
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matical attainmentSi the Univergity education of this coontry can be fidriy brought into 
comparison with that of Cambridge, or be reasonably expected to reach the same stand- 
ard ?— No. 

Question submitted by Mr. LangUm and put — 

[By the Chairmcm.'] 

Ques, 348. How many Episcopalians not intended for the Ministry are at present 
students at Trinity ? — We do not know the destinations of the undergraduates ; but the 
result of this analysis gives about . We hare had about nineteen ordained. 'Diere 

are six students, and the remainder are in the law, army, medicine or other lay pursuits. 

Ques. 349. How many have you probably now not intended for the Ohoreh ? — ^Pro* 
bably from fifteen to twent^. 

Question Submitted by the Rev. Mr. NeUtfi and put — 

[By the ChairvMin,'\ 

Ques. 350. Do you consider that the present Constitution of Univenrity College af- 
fords the requisite security for the religious principles of the Professors or of the stu- 
dents ? — ^I do not know. 

Ques, 351. Under what supervision do you think a College should be placed to afford 
the best moral and religious security ? — ^I do not think that any satisfactory systeip can he 
adopted for religious and moral control, except by Denominational Colleges. 

Question submitted by Rev. Dr. Cook and putr— 

[By tlie chairman.'] 

Ques. 352. Have any overtures been made from the Toronto University to Trinity 
College, that the latter should affiliate?— No official overture. 

Ques. 353. Are you not regularly summoned to attend the Senate of the Univenity 
by the Registrar? — Since Mr. Ross has been Registrar, not before. 

Question submitted by Rev. Mr. NeUes and put — 

[By the Chainnan.'] 

QucM. 354. Did you receive a summons to attend respecting a memorial wMch was to 
be sent to Parliament ?— The notices, I think, never specify the business to be <WMaeted. 

[By the Eon. Mr. Cayley.] 

Ques. 355. Referring to question 352, in which you say no official overtures were made, 
—were other overtures made ?— I do not think that I should refer to merely confidential 
communications. 

Ques. 356. Is there a test required of students entering Trinity College?— No. There 
IB on taking a degree. 

Ques. 357. What is it?— They declare themselves 6o«a fide membenjof the Church 
of England. 

Ques. 358. Then students may go through the whole course at TVinity without be- 
longing to any religious body, and without offence to any religious opinions they may en- 
tertain ? — They must attend the College Chapel. 

Witness here asked leave of the Committee to add the following statement : — 

In my evidence I have expressed the opinion that it would be very desirable to hare 
one standard of University Education for the whole country, and perhaps I should mentioD 
in a friendly spirit some points which I consider obstacles to union. The options hare 
been already mentioned, and I consider them a serious obstacle. At home the effect of 
them has not yet been tried; but I believe it will be found that men of inferior capacity 
will not be able to pass the required examination in the middle of their course. I consider 
also, that the system of options is tried at home under favorable circumstances. Mr. 
Langton justly observed yesterday, that our Grammar Schoob are not like those at wme. 
And I quite nfirrei^ with him in his paradox, that the students must fix the standard of ^ 
aminatic He told us that a year had been added to the ITmversiiy College 

course ^h€ deficiencies of the students. Therefore, we may regard their 
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first year as a year of preparation for their connie of study rather than as strictly belonging 
to that coarse. Under these circumstanoes I think it impossible, that during the first two 
years of the University Course the student can acquire such a knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek as will be of permanent adyantage to him. I consider, also, that at home the ma- 
thematical and classical Triposes have a prescriptive dignity of character, which they have 
not acquired, and that our first duty is to build them up. The introduction of the options 
at home will hardly affect the number of candidates for classical and mathematical honours. 
Mr. LangUm spoke this morning very justly of the influence of a clever youth both on his 
teacher and his class; and if, with our present limited number of students we are to have 
any wholesome emulation, we must for the time confine our students to a comparatively 
limited range of subjects on examination for honours. I think another arrangement 
greatly prejudicial to the interests of education is the conferring of degrees on examina- 
tion without residence or attendance at lectures, without any restriction. I am well aware 
that the circumstances of the country may render this necessary in some instances, and we 
have adopted it at Trinity College for a limited number of years, guarded by several re- 
strictions, which will appear from the paper I hand in, which is as follows : — 

" A Statute to the following effect was passed by the Corporation of Trinity College at 
** its meeting on the 3rd of April : — 

'' That in consideration of the small opportunity which the members of the Church in 
*' the Province have hitherto possessed of availing themselves of a University education. Can* 
^'didates be admitted to degrees in Arts by examination, without residence or attendance at 
'' lectures, for the space of five years, beginning from October, 1860, under the following 
regulations : 

<' I. All Candidates shall be members of the United Church of England and Ireland." 

\^ II. They shall produce testimonials both of good conduct and attainment, signed by 
'' at least one parochial Clergyman, and two Laymen of respectability" 

III. '< They shall satisfy the Corporation that professional duties preclude the possibility 
*^ of their paasing through a regular College course." 

" IV, No candidate shall be less than twenty-five years of age." 

'^ y. These regulations shall in no way affect the regulations already made respecting 
•^ Divinity Students." 

<< YI. Candidates shall pass the Several University Examinations, that is to say, the 
*^ Examination for Matriculation, the Previous Examination, and the Examination for the 
^* Degree of B. A., at the usual intervals." 

'' N. B. — ^Under this statute Candidates possessing the requisite qualifications will be 
<< admitted to the annual Matriculation Examinations from October, 1860, to October, 1864, 
<' both inclusive; and may aflierwards present themselves at the Previous Examination and 
" at the Examination for B. A., in any year, provided that they do not in either case antir 
** ewaU the ordinary time of passing those Examinations. The Previous Examination 
^* takes place at the end of the Lent Term of the vear next but one following that in which 
'< the Matriculation Examination is passed, and the examination forB. A., tdces place three 
*< years after Matriculation." 

But if this be adopted as a permanent rule, without limits as to age, its tendency will 
be to keep down University attainments to the minimum, and, indeed, to divest the Univer- 
sity of its proper oharacter as a place of instruction. I may mention one other point, I 
consider it a serious objection that a young man prosecuting the study of the law for five 
yean at a lawyer's office, should be simultaneously going through a three year's college 
course, and should in virtue of a degree which he takes at the end of those three years 
have the five years reduced to three. I merely refer to these things as constituting diffioul- 
tiea in the way of union^ whioh otherwise would, for many reasons be desirable : but I do 
•o in no unfriendly spirit. 

18 
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Qaesiion sabmitted by Mr. Langton and pat — 

^By the Committee,'] 

Ques. 859. Are you aware that the Oxford Commissioners strongly reeommend, that 
students nnoonnected with any College should be admitted to the University, and especially 
to meet the case of persons of maturer years, and that the same system is parsued in the 
London University r — ^I cannot say. 

[By the Eon. Mr, CayUy,] 

Quei, 360. At the present moment there is no test or other impediment to a student 
not a member of the Church of England, goine through the whole of a University course of 
study at Trinity College up to the period of taking his B. A., degree, except that, if it be 
an impediment, of attending Chapel f — None, but he must attend Chapel and the leoturee 
on die catechism and articles of the Church of England. 

Question submitted by Rev. Dr. Cooke and put — 

[^By the Chairman.'] 

Quei. 361. Which would be most advsntageous, to have one large College such as that 
now existing at Toronto, or a number of Colleges competing with and rivalling each other, 
and sending up their men to one common examination ? — ^The question is not a simple one. 
The answer would depend upon the manner in which colleges are constituted. If we take 
the University of Cambridge, I think, the interests of education would be promoted by 
drawing some of the small colleges together for educational purposes; but I do not think 
it would be well to resolve them into one large college. 

The Bev. John Ambery, of Trinity College, Toronto^ Examined :— ^ 

Questions submitted by the Rev. Dr. Ryenon and put — 

[By the Chairman.] 

Quet. 862. Are you a Graduate of the University of Oxford ? — I am. 

Qu€i. 363. Did you take honors at Oxford ?— I did. 

Quei. 364. In what did you take honors ? — In Classics. 

Quu. 365. What was the period of vour residence there after taking your degrees ?-^ 
I resided three years after taking my degree. 

Quet. 366. What situations have you filled in this country f — I have been three year^ 
Professor of Classics in Trinity College, and since that Master in the Model Grammar 
School. 

Ques, 367. Have you read the Toronto University College Calendar for the last three or 
four years ? — I have looked over the Toronto College Calendar for three years past. 

Quei. 368. Have you remarked any and if any, what differences between that of 1857, 
and the Calendars of the two succeeding years ? — In the first Calendar the names of the 
students in University College only are printed. In the following years it was a Calendar 
for the University, though retaining the name of the Calendar of University College. 

Quei. 369. What have you observed peculiar in the mode of entering the names of stu- 
dents and members of the College ? — ^I have observed that the way of arranging the Calen- 
dar was different from that of the English Universities, in this respect — that the higher 
degree in England involves the lower, and a man does not appear three or four times in 
degrees. 

Qu^. 370.— What do you think is the proper test of the number of students attending 
a College ?— I should think the test was not to be looked for in the Calendar, but in th« 
lists of those who enter for Terminal examinations. 

Quei. 371. What have you found to be the numbers of undergraduates, or regular 
Students in Toronto University College according to their Calendar, during the last three 
years ?— -Altogether 144. I made the average to be 48 for the last three years. I found in 
the last Calendar the names of eighr persons entered, both as Bachelors of Arts, and in 
the lifts of under graduatesi without note or comment 



Que$. 872. Do these returns show that these numbers have been in actual attendance 
at the College ? What returns would show it ?— I think the returns should consist of the 
lists of those who enter for Terminal examinations. 

Ques. 373. What examination at Oxford corresponds with a Matriculation Examination 
in the Toronto UniTersity? — There is no technical Matriculation Examination at Oxford. 
The Commissioners recommended that the previous examination or responsions shoul i be put 
forward yerj early in the Academical course so as to serve in reality in place of the Matricula* 
tion Examination. 

Que$. 374. To what Examination in the Toronto University do you think the first Exami* 
nations or Responsions is equal f — If the subjects for the first degree examination at Toronto 
are those fixed on for the fourth year, I consider that the previous Examination at Oxford is 
equal to that first Examination in Upper Canada. 

Qite9, 375. To what Examination in the Toronto University do you think the first 
Public Examination, or Moderations, at Oxford is equal? — ^I think the first Examination for 
moderations m \y be a little inferior to the Honour Examination for degrees, and the Honour 
Examination for moderations at Oxford to be a very little superior. 

Ques. 376. Are Candidates for honors at the final or degree Examination at Oxford, 
exempted from examination in any of the j^oss subjects? — No. 

Ques, 377. Have you examined the lists of Scholarships, Prizes, Honors and Certificates 
of the Toronto University and University College? — I have examined them cursorily. 

Ques, 378. Do you think them excessive for the number of Students? — I think the 
prises greatly in excess. I find one person who carried off fifty in the College and University 
ESxaminations. 

Ques, 378 i — Is there any thing equal to them in number at Oxford? — Certainly not» 
as far as prizes are concerned. In my College we had but two prizes. 

Ques, 380. Is there any example at Oxford of a Student enjoying a Scholarship without 
pursuing his studies in some College during any part of the period of his Scholarship ? — ^No. 

Ques. 381. Should a Student who had obtained a Scholarship neglect to attend his Col- 
lege Lectures during any part of the period of his holding his Scholarship, what would be 
the result ? — The result would be that he would receive no emolument for the time of ah* 
sence. 

Ques. 382. Have you noticed the advertisement in the daily papers of Toronto, and 
in the University College Calendar, of the employment of the College Tutor in devoting 
lectures, during five days in the week, to prepare pupils for Matriculation ? — ^I have. 

Ques. 383. Have you ever known a salaried College Tutor to be thus employed, or a 
University endowment to be thus expended ? — ^No. 

Qites. 384. Tou have been some time Classical Professor in Trinity College in Toron- 
to ? — For three years. 

Ques. 385. How many students have graduated in Trinity College since 1854, when 
d^rees were first conferred ? — Sixty. 

Ques. 386. Does that number include cui eundems or members of other Colleges ad* 
mitted ? — No. 

Ques. 387. Has there been a higher standard of Matriculation in Trinity College than 
that which is now required ? — Yes ; as far as the number of books goes. 

Ques. 388. Why has it been reduced ? — It was reduced to meet the general system of 
the country. As all the Grammar Schools prepared on certain subjects, the College was 
bound to fall in with the system. 

Ques. 889. How many hours a week have been devoted to pass men in Classics, beside 
special instruction given to candidates for honors ? — Thirteen hours a week. 

Ques. 890. How many hours a day does the Classical {^fpftpsor devote to lectures o^ 
teaching in Trinity College ?— ^From three to fpur. 
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Ques. 891. What is your opinion as to one Ptovinoial Unirenityas an ezanuning 
body and for conferring Degrees ? — It is indispensable to raise the ednoation of thePitmnee. 

Ques, 892. Do you think that several Colleges equally aided by the State wonld contri' 
bnte more to the extension of liberal education, than one endowed College ?— I cannot an* 
swer. 

Quet, 398. Do yon think that competitive examinations of the Students of the sevenl 
Colleges before a Proyincial Board impartially constituted, would contribute greatly to dit 
thoroughness and elevation of University Education in the country? — ^I think it would. 

Ques, 894. Are the Tutors at Oxford pennitted to examine their own Students fo^ 
honors and Degrees? — No. 

Ques, 895. How many Scholarships are there belonging to the University of Oxford ? 

—Twenty belonging to the University. 

Quet. 896. How are the College Scholarships establiahed and awarded? — Bj original 
foundation, or, since, by private endowment. 

Ques. 897. Is it your opinion that there is any tendency in the recent Unirersi^ 
ch^ges and Civil service, examinations at home, to depreciate the study of Classics? Am 
far as Oxford is concerned, I do not think there is any tendency to depreciate the 
study of Classics. As far as the Civil service examination is concerned, I refer to the 
report of a Commission in 1854, consisting of Hon. T. B. Maoaulay, Lord Ashburton, Bev. 
H. Melville, Professor Jewett, and Mr. Shaw Lef^vre, in which they assign 1500 marks for 
Greek and Latin, on the examination, while Mathematics have only 1000. 

Questions submitted by Mr. Langton and put 

[By the Chairfnan,'] 

Ques. 898. Do you, in answer to question 878, refer to the University or the CeUoga 
prizes ? — ^To the College Prizes. 

Ques, 899. You have not replied to that part of the question which relates to Scho- 
larships — please answer ? — I have not added them up. 

Ques. 400. The number of Scholarships in the University of Toronto, though not 
necessarily awarded, being sixty-one, and the number of Students examined last year bung 
196, do you think the disproportion excessive ? — I do think it excessive. 

Ques. 401. Are the number ot Scholarships already established at Toronto less or more, 
as compared with the number of Students examined, taking into account the fact of those 
Scholarships being tenable only for one year, than those at Trinity, taking into account that 
they are tenable for two or more years ? — I do not know the number at Trinity. 

Ques. 402. Tou have stated the present practices at Oxford. Are you not aware 
that the Royal Commission recommend that the system of options shall be greatly ex- 
tended, and that the Examinatorsof Responsions shall be the only compulsary Examinators for 
all Students and that afler that the Students may take only one of several options ? — I am 
not aware of what was the recommendation ; but it has not been carried out, because from 
the Literos Humaniores or Classical Schook there is no option allowed. 

Quen. 408. What was the reduction in the matriculation examination of Trinity lately 
made? — The reduction was rather a change of subjects. We substituted in Greek the first 
book of the Anabasis for the Memorabilia of XenophoA, which I think was a less difficult 
examination, and in Latin, we put the Dt AmieUia and Dt SeneduU for the Catilina, which 
is no easier examination. 

Question submitted by Dr. Ryersofn and put 

[J?y the Chairman.'] 

Ques. 404. How many terms are there at Oxford ? — Sixteen, four each year. 

Ques. 40b. By whom were the Scholarships at Trinity established ? — By different indi 
viduals. Four of them out of ^e funds of the College, the amounts being £80, £S& aod 
£20. 
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Dr. jSUfMoniru farther Szamined 

[By Bon. Mr. Cayley.'] 

Ques. 406. — From the tenor of your Btatemeat-in-chief, it is to be inferred that the 
present revenuee of Viotoria College do not enable the authorities to undertake all they 
eoold wish, to promote the objects of the Institution ? — Tes. 

Que$. 407.-^What additional annual sum would enable you to place the College in 
the oondition you desire ? — ^Two thousand fiye hundred pounds. 

Ques. 408. — How would you distribute that additional sum ? — In the increase of the 
Professors' Salaries and the establishment of a Library and Museum, and Chemical and 
Philosophical apparatus, and, if the means allowed, in the erection of additional buUdinga. 

The Comifiittee then adjourned till Saturday at II o'clock. 



Saiurda^f 21it April 1860. 

COMMITTEE MET. 

Present: 

Hon. MALCOLM CAMEBON, Chairman. 
** Mr. Atty. Gen. Macdonalb, 
" " Foley, 
" " Caylet, 
" « McCann, 
" " Simpson. 

The Bererend Messrs. Cook, RyerBon, Stinson, NeUes and Poole, were in attendance. 

John Langton, yice-Chancellor, and Professor WtUon, of University of Toronto, were 
in attendance. 

Professor WHson addressed the following Statement to the Committee. 

STATEMENT of Daniel Wilson, L. L. D., Professor of Mistory and EngHsh 
Literature, VniversHy College, Toronto. 

After a month devoted by this Committee to a patient hearing of every charge that 
can be advanced against the College of which I am a member, I appear before you at length, 
as the first witiiess on its behalf. I gave way with pleasure yesterday to the Bev. Provost 
of Trini^ College ; for, indeed, it struck me as an instructive comment on this whole pro- 
ceedure to see tne gentleman, who has figured in past years as the champion of an unsecta- 
riao common school system, gravely inviting your attention while he elicited the opinions 
on superior education now recorded on your minutes. I trust that the examination 
of the Rev. Provost of Trinity by the Rev. Superintendent of Schools has pro* 
duoed its due effect on your minds ; and that now, before you bring your proceedings to a 
close, one at least of the representatives of University College may be able to command 
your fiivorable attention while speaking on its behalf. 

Had I addressed you at an earlier stage, the many details of the course of study, the 
matriculation examinations, the honor work, ftc, which have been objected to, would have 
naturally formed subjects of comment by me, but they have already been so ably dealt with 
by the Vice Chancellor of the University that I feel myself at liberty to omit much, which 
at an earlier period I should have deemed it my duty to submit to the Committee. I find, 
however, on looking over the evidence, that one reference at least, in which my own name 
appears, renders- it necessary that I should guard against any misconception of my opinions 
relative to the course and system of instruction prescribed by the Senate of the Umversity 
of Toronto, and adopted by University College. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson hss paid me the unlocked for compliment of selecting me as the 
fbremost of ^^ several eminent wdividuals/' from whose writings he has present^ eztraelt 
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to you on the subject of education. As the passages will appear in his printed evidence, 
along with my own, I need not repeat the quotations, which occur in a review article, 
written upwards of four years ago. I presume it must be ascribed to some accidental over- 
sight that Dr. Ryer$on has represented two passages occurring in the same brief article, 
within a few pages of each other, as opinions published, the one in '' March 1856," and the 
other in <' August 1858." It is not always convenient, as Dr. Ryenon must by this time 
be well aware, to have the opinions of former years thus reproduced. Happily, however, 
the quotations express opinions which I still retain unchanged. But the Committee will 
form a very false idea of what those opinions are, if they judge of them by the detached 
fragments of the article, which have been selected by Dr. Ryerton as alone suited to the 
line of argument he has adopted. Reviewing certain educational papers, recently pub- 
lished, and especially an exceedingly grandiloquent discourse delivered by the Chancellor 
of an American University, in which, while speaking of the English University system 
with great disparagement, he exhibited gross ignorance of all which specially pertains to it : 
I took occasion to commend the thoroughness of that system, in '' the subjects specially 
cultivated," viz., classics and mathematics ; and quoting the American scholar, Mr. Bri- 
itecTs *^ Five yean in an Englith University j* where he describes the healthy and vigoroua 
intellectual powers acquired by a Cambridge <^ Honor man," I remarked, << to such a man 
of ripe mind and studious habits, the acquisition of a modern language such as the French 
or Italian is a mere passtime, and the German only a pleasant task. What would he say 
to the substitution of them by our university reformers as equivalents for the Greek and 
Latin — ^the sole keys to all the treasures of Theology, Philosophy and Science." 

I can only account for Dr. Ryerson producing the quotations he has done, under tlie 
supposition, — abundantly confirmed by other parts of his testimony, — that, owing to his 
never having himself had the advantages of a university education, he was wholly unaware 
of the distinction, pointed to unmistakeably at page 171 of the article quoted by him, and 
very clearly apparent to all familiar with the English University system, that my remarks 
referred exclusively to honor men. I am confirmed in this belief by the quotation of 
another passage, from the veiy next page (172), in which I referred to the fact that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge furnish Frofessora of Classics and Mathematics, — their own special 
departments, — ^to all the schools and colleges of the Empire. But what has this to do with 
Dr. Ryerson* 8 views on options, matriculation, &c. ? The present Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Edinburgh University, was a senior Wrangler of Cambridge, the highest honor 
man of his year ; but does Dr. Ryerson, therefore, assume that the Poll men, who consti- 
tute the great majority of Cambridge students would form ^* highly qualified teachers *' 
even for common schools ! And yet when I remember that in the letter Dr. Ryerson has 
given in, in evidence, relative to his own scheme for Grammar School Scholarships in 
University College, he actually proposes to complete their whole college education in the 
first year, I may assume that he did so entirely misunderstand me, as to interpret my re- 
marks as equally applicable to every graduate of Cambridge or Oxford. 

It could not need the weight of any testimony from me to confirm the value of the 
language of Plato and Aristotle^ or of Cicero and Taritus; nor was it for any such purpose 
it was quoted ; but to make me appear, per force, as a witness in favour of the line of argu- 
ment, by which Dr. Ryerson has endeavoured to discredit the system of options adopted by 
the University of Toronto. 

The truth is, it is just because Latin was almost the sole language in which all works 
on Theology, Philosophy and Science were written ; and that Aristotle constituted the re- 
cognised fountain-head from whence they drew : that in the 16th and 17th Centuries 
Oxford wisely gave the pre-eminence to Classical Studies in her Universitv Curriculum; and 
it is just because this has ceased to be the case, and that German and French are now the 
keys to so much Modem Philosophy and Science, that all wise University refonners are 
learning to give to Modem Languages the place they justly claim in a liberal education. 

In reference to the whole system of options, I am surprised that the gentlemen who 
advocate the interests of Victoria and Queen's Colleges fail to perceive that, so far iVom 
involving any injustice to affiliated Colleges with an inferior staff to University College, 
they are the very means of placing idl on an equality. Under the Uuiyersity system ot 
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Options, a College with only mathematical, classical, and mental philosophy Chairs, may 
send in ita men to compete for first class honors, and to cany off the classical or mathe- 
matical Scholarships, against the best of University College Students with all their una- 
▼ailable advantages of Modern Languages and Natural Sciences. Permit me to add that no 
opinion is more unfounded than that which supposes that the Professors of University 
CoUege desire any monopoly of the University of Toronto, its Examinatorships, Scholar- 
ships, or other privileges. The very article above referred to, was written with the 
earnest desire to bring about a union of Canadian Colleges under one University, as I 
venture to hope may be perceived by any candid reader who will peruse it as a whole^ 
and not in imperfect and detached extracts. 

But it is a singnlarily one-sided view of the case, for the advocates of the interests 
of Tictoria College to protest indignantly at certain Professors of University College, 
— ^foor in all, — ^being admitted to the Senate of the University, to which their College is 
attached, and for which alone it can train its students, while there were sitting on that same 
Soard the members of another, and independent University, which disclaimed all collegiate 
relation to it. Before University College had more than its President on the Senate, there 
sat on that Board the Rev. Mr. Nelles, Principal of Victoria College, the Rev. Dr. Ryer^ 
fOTif a member of its College Board ; and Dr. Ba} reit — whom it has been found convenient 
to represent as a Teacher in Upper Canada College, — but who, it is well known, never had 
a seat at the Senate in any other capacity than as President of Dr. RolpJCs or the Toronto 
School of Medicine ; and who, as such, took his seat for the first time to represent the 
Medical Faculty of Victoria College at the meetings of the University of Toronto, while 
its students were systematically prevented from graduating there. It may sound very plau- 
sible to those who know nothing about the facts of the case to talk of the injustice of four 
Professors sitting on a Board numbering 43 members, which had the entire control of their 
courses of teaching and system of study. Let it be remembered, however, that until they 
were added to it, the sederunts of the Senate frequently presented the anomaly of a Uni- 
Teisity and College controlled in all their arrangements by those who systematically withheld, 
not only the students of Cobourg, but the Medical Students of Toronto, from the very 
University over which they exercised so much control. Had Victoria, Queen's, or Trinity 
College, actually recognized the University as such, while maintaining a thorough inde- 
pendence as separate Colleges, the Senate would never have been driven to the necessity of 
giving so large a share in the oversight of the University examinations to Professors of Uni- 
versity College. If, as seems inevitable in the present condition of Canada, Professors must 
be appointed examiners, the^ would have been selected equally from all the Colleges, so as 
to secure a thorough impartiality, but it is a proposition which no reasonable man could 
entertain, that the Professors of such Colleges should — as they now do, — examine their own 
students, confer degrees on them by right of their own University powers, and even estab- 
lish a faculty at the seat of the University of Toronto, so as to confer the degrees of Vic- 
toria College on Toronto Students, and yet that they should also be the Governors and Ex- 
aminers, or electors of the Examiners, of the University they disown. Had the various de- 
nominational Colleges acted up to the idea implied by the adoption of the University of 
London, with its numerous and varied privately endowed Colleges, as the model of the Can- 
adian Provincial University, the syst^.m could easily have been worked so as to satisfy all 
as to thorough impartiality in the constitution of the Senate, the appointment of examiners, 
and the distribution of honors and prizes. Had they done so cordially, moreover, it might 
have been more difficult to resist tl eir claims for some division of the funds. But, on the 
contrary, the Provost of Trinity refused to take his seat on the Senate ; the Principal of 
Queen's practically adopted the same course; and the Principal of Victoriar— while 
sharing in the government of the University, and fixing the course of Studies 
of the College, — only lent the aid of his wisdom and experience, but refused all 
practical co-operation. Nevertheless the Senate, in its anxious desire to secure a thoroughly 
impartial system of examinations, has in spite of those obstacles, appointed Professors of 
both Victoria and Queen's Colleges as its examiners, as it has selected others wherever they 
eould be found at once competent and impartial. 

Again, let me say for myself and my colleagues in University College, we have no de* 
iirt to monopoliie the endowments of the Provincial University. Let the ja«t and prop^ 
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eoet of maintaining of Ihe College in a state of efficienoy be properW aflcerftained, witk 
some regard to future requirements, and, wliatever be the legitimate objects on which to 
expend the surplus funds, the College can advance no claim to them. How far, however, 
it therefore follows either that the University Act of 1853 designed, or that wiae policy re^ 
quires, that such surplus funds should be divided among the denominational Colleges, " either 
now established, or which mav be established in Upper Canada,'' is a question resting on 
other grounds, to which I shall, with your permission, direct attention, as a point of vi- 
tal importance in its relations to any comprehensive National Scheme of Eduoation. 

In the memorial presented on behalf of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference to the 
Legislative Assembly, prayine for an investigation into the manner in which the University 
Act has been administered, the memorialists decUre their entire approval of our Canadian 
" National School system." Nevertheless, they affirm that '< The same considerations of 
'* fitness, economy, and patriotism which justify the State in co-operating with each sdiool 
" municipality to support a day-school, require it to ooH)perate with each religious penua- 
" sion, according to its own educational woras, to support a College. The experience of ail 
" Protestant countries shows that it is, and has been, as much the province of a religioiu 
*^ persuasion to establish a College, as it is for a school municipality to establish a daj 
" school ; and the same experience shows that while pastoral and parental care can be exer- 
'^ oised for the religious instruction of children residing at home and attending a day school, 
<< that care cannot be exercised over youth residing away from home, and pursuing their 
'^ higher education except in a College, where the pastoral and parental care can be daily 
" combined." 

That the experience of Protestant countries is entirely misrepresented in the above 
statement, will be best shown by a reference to recent University reforms at home. An 
appeal to the examples of Oxford and Cambridge on these points is out of place in the i)re- 
sent enquiry, — if for no other reasons, — on this ground, that, so &r are these fVom being 
educational institutions open to the people at large, they have been until recently exclu- 
sively, and are still to a great extent, limited to one favoured denomination, while they are 
fitted ifbr the wealthy alone, — ^the lowest estimated cost for a student during the academic year 
beinff t750. Nevertheless, although they are still recognised appendages of the Church of 
Engbmd, the whole tendency of recent changes has been towards the removal of their de* 
npminational features, and their restoration to the nation at large, without| distinction of sect 
or party. In Scotland, however, where the Universities are strictly people's Colleges, adapt- 
ed to the educaUonal wants, and to the pecuniary means of the great mass of the community, 
recent proceedings furnish the best illustration of << the experience of Protestant countries," 
in reference to its being the supposed '' province of a religious persuasion to establish a 
CoUege." 

The Scottish Presbyterian Church being the legally recognized religious persuasion in 
that country, its Church Courts exercised the denominational oversight over the Colleges 
of the country ; and no Professor could be inducted into a Chair without first signing the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. The consequence was, that, during the grei^r part of 
the present century, the denominational restrictions thus imposed on Professors came to be 
recognized as one of the greatest educational grievances, and a serious bar to the filling of 
University Chairs with the men best qualified for the various branches of secular education. 
After a long protracted struggle, and while these denominational supervisions and tests 
were still in force, the Free Church Presbyterians subscribed a sum of JCdO,000 sterling, 
and founded New College, Edinburgh, — not as a mere Theological College, but for general in- 
struction. Churs of Natural History, Lo^ic, Metaphysics, and Moral Philosophy were filled 
by able men, for whom salaries were provided on a more liberal scale than tnose now paid 
to the Professors of University College, Toronto ; a Chair of Chemistry was also in contem- 
plation, and a complete organization was thus provided for the permanent establishment of 
a rival Denominational College. 

Fortunately for Scotland, at this stage of the University system the Act was passed 
which, by abolishing all religious tests for the Secular Chairs, entirely deprived them of 
their denominational character. In the Scottish Universities as now oonstitutedi the 
Theotogioai Faculty ezi3ta as a part of the Established Church; but in the Fac^ltiei of 
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Arts, Law, and Medicine, every trace of denominational oversight has been removed. The 
last relic of it has been swept away, during the past year, by the Act which throws the 
Principalships of the Universities open to laymen, Tsithout respect to their denominational 
views or religions opinions. Now, accordingly, in the Scottish Universities, as in our 
Canadian Provincial College, '^ no religions tests or professions of religious faith are re« 
quired of any Professor or Lecturer, nor are any religious observances according to the forms 
of any particular religious denomination imposed on them." The precise words of the 
Toronto University Act would, in fact, equally apply to the Faculties of Arts, Law, and 
Medicine, in the Scottish Universities. Thus all denominational oversight and control 
have been withdrawn from them ; but so far has this been from dissatisfying the large and 
influential non-conformist denominations, that, inconsequence of this very change, the New 
College, Edinburgh, has gradually dropt its secular character, as the chairs became vacant. 
It has ceased to maintain chairs of Metaphysics, Logic, Moral Philosophy, or Natural His- 
tory ; and has voluntarily assumed the character of a mere Theological Faculty for its own 
denomination, while its Theological students now take their Arts Course at the National 
University. 

In Edinburgh there are Theological Colleges or Institutions in connection with the 
Free Church, the United Presbyterians, the Cameronians, the Congregatio!*alists, and Bap* 
tists ; but all mingle together without any distinction, in the classes of the University. 
The same is the case at the other Scottish Universities, and it is regarded as one of the 
special advantages of the system, that the Theological Students of all denominations thus 
acquire their secular education in common, and are thereby better fitted in after life for 
uniting together in the many public objects, in which it is desirable that all the members 
of a free community should co-operate without reference to sectarian distinctions. 

In Grreat Britain most of the older educational institutions were founded before it was a 
Protestant Country, and all of them in connection with an established Church. The exclu* 
sive principles on which such were administered, in England especially, compelled the 
conscientious non-conformits to establish Schools and Colleges of their own ; not because 
they objected to the national Universities, but because they were forcibly excluded from 
them. But it would surely be a strange infatuation for a new Country like Canada, altoge- 
ther free from that element which now shackles and complicates every effort in Great Bri- 
tain for the development of a truly national system of public instruction, to transplant to 
its free soil the rival sectarian educational Institutions, which are only defensible by reason 
of the injustice that closed the Halls of Oxford and Cambridge againstall but the adherents 
of one favoured Church. But the most recent action in England has been to a great 
extent in the strictly non-denominational direction ; and since the establishment of the 
University of London, on a truly liberal and national basis, Colleges have been founded 
and liberally endowed, entirely independent of denominational control or supervision, such 
as those of Hull, Wakefield, Cheltenham and Manchester. University College, London, had 
already been established by private enterprise, before the State provided the requisite Uni- 
versity organization. But that done, the separate Colleges whether denominational or 
otherwise, were left in Britain to rely for their support on the liberality of a wealthy 
Country. In Ireland, however, it was otherwise, for there, as in Canada, the private wealth 
was wanting, and the State founded and . endowed both the Colleges and the University, 
and placed their honors and advantages alike free to all. Such institutions the State may 
justly endow with public funds, and it is for the members of a free community, for wh.im 
such inestimable advantages are secured, to place such national institutions under the con- 
trol of a governing board, which shall adequately represent the wishes and desires of a 
Christian people in relation to all the essential non-sectarian questions which pertain to 
the discipline and training of the rising generation. But in a free country like ours, where 
the separation between Church and State is absolute, the existence of a Church Institution 
supported by the State is an incongniity ; the supervision of it by the State is an imponir' 
hility. 

The tendencies suggested by modern experience in relation to national Universities 
and superior education, are abundantly illustrated by the new Universities and Colleges of 
EDgknd and Ireland ; the removal of all denominational reotriotions from the faculties of 
Arts, Law, and Medicine in the Scotish Universities^ and the throwing open to all denomi- 
natioDS the privileges of Oxford and Cambridge. 
14 
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It is manifestly, therefore, totally atrariance with fiurtA to say ihaf the ezperieiioe of 
<< all Protestant countries shows that it is, and has been, as much the province of a religious 
** persuasion to establish a College, as it is for a School Municipality to establish a School," 
unless by such statement a mere denominational theological Institution is meant. On the 
contrary, the experience of Canada sufficiently illustrates how ^' religious perauaaiona," by 
going out of their province, and interfering with secular education, may retard the devel- 
opment of a well organized system, for a whole generation. 

That Queen's College, Kingston, is purely the educational institution of the denominadon 
under whose control it exists, is shown by the Report presented to the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada, on the 25th of May last j which, if reported correctly in the 
public prints, stated the number of students in attendance as 11 in Theology and 53 in 
Arts ; but added : ** In all, 45 are studying for the Ministry J' 

Credit has been repeatedly claimed of late for Victoria College, that it has no testa, but 
such a statement is a mere play upon words. What real difference is there between requir- 
ing that a Professor shall sign the prescribed creed of a Church — ^be it the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, or the Westminster Confession of Faith, — or that he shall satisfy the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, or other Ecclesiastical Court ? In reality, the latter is the more stringent of the two. 
There is, of course, no test for students. It is only too well known, that, not in Methodist 
Colleges only, but also in Roman Catholic Colleges, all are welcome who are prepared to 
submit to their teaching. But from the Returns made to Parliament in 1856, the denomina- 
tional statistics present the following significant figures relative to the matriculated students 
of Victoria College : 

Wesleyan Methodists 28 

Presbyterians 3 

Church of England 1 

Baptist 1 

Again, taking the whole pupils in the Institution, there were only 39 belongingto other 
denominations, including children at the preparatory school, while 190 were Wealeyan 
Methodists. 

It is stated in the Conference Memorial that no aid is asked <* towards the support of any 
Theological School or Theological Chair in Victoria College;'' and Mr. Nelles, in answer to 
the (question, " Is there any Theological Chair, or Divinity Studenta in Victoria College?" 
replies : " Neither. We nave students attending the College who are preparing for the 
'^ MinistiT, but are not pursuing Theological studies, but general studies ; and are not known 
" in the College as Divinity students, but as general students. They receive no allowance or 
'< consideration from the funds in any shape whatever." It appears, however, from the 7th 
of the Miscellaneous Resolutions adopted by the Wesleyan Conference at its last meeting, 
that ^^ when Preachers on trial are allowed to attend Victoria College for two years during 
their probation, the two years shall be counted but as one year in their probation;" and the 
sixteenth question annually submitted to Conference includes the query, '^ what has been 
collected for the education of Ministers ?" Again, in answer to the thirteenth question : 
" How are the Ministers and Preachers stationed far the etisuing yenr .'" ** Under-graduatea 
and students" to the number of twenty, are named in the '^ Cobourg District" as at Victoria 
College. In the previous year, 1858, they numbered seventeen ; and in the Report fur- 
nished by the President of Victoria College to the Conference in the same year, he remarks : 
" Judging from "present indications, the College is destined to furnish very valuable acces- 
''sions to the Christian Ministry, and the attention of the Conference and the Church is 
'' earnestly invited to this important result, as a reason for more ardent and united exertions 
" in behalf of the Institution." It is obvious, therefore, that whatever difference may be 
entertained as to the designation of " preachers on trial during their probation" at Victoria 
College, that is the Wesleyan denominational College, supplying for the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church the same purposes as Queen's College does for tlie Presbyterian Church of Canada. 

Accordingly, in the same Report of the Principal of Victoria College to the Wealeyan 
Conference, Mr. Nelles says : <' It is necessary to show that our College is a corniexiono/ n«- 
" cessity, — ^that it is an essential part of our machinery as a C%t«rcA,-^that without it we 
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'' shall either lose our yoath^ or retain them in a state of mental and social inferiority, — that 
*^ without it our Minuters toiU suffer in numbers and efficie^icyj — that without it, in fine, we 
''shall bo unequal to the great work God has assigned us in Christianizing this extensive 
'' country." AH this is highly laudable, in a strictly denominational point of view, and 
worthy of praise when effected by the denomination to be thus benefited. But it cannot 
be t^e function of the State to prevent the Wesleyan Church losing its youth as Church 
aambers, any more than to assist it in other religious and missionary work ; unless it is also 
prepared to re-assert the principle it has disavowed in the abolition of all State provision for 
religion in Upper Canada. 

Again, returning to the consideration of the statements already quoted from the 
memorial of the Weslyan Conference, a complete fallacy is involved in the attempt to apply 
certain characteristics of our Common Schools to the whole provincial system of education. 
It is true that our Common Schools, being easily multiplied in every district, are mere 
day-schools; so that the attendance there does not deprive the pupils of daily parental or 
pastoral care and religious instruction ; but such is not, and never can be the case, with the 
Grammar Schools, the Provincial Normal School, or the Model Grammar School. In order 
to attend each of these, pupils necessarily leave their parents' homes, and are placed, some 
of them under a system greatly less conducive to strict moral and religious oversight, than 
that which is secured by the system of University College^ as applied to its resident 
students. 

In the Model Grammar School, for example, established under the authority of the 
Chief Superintendent of Education at Toronto, it is expressly provided that pupils shall be 
received from every part of the Province ; and thus necessarily be removed from daily 
parental and pastoral instruction and oversight. Yet its establishment and supervision are 
equally independent of any religious persuasion ) and it is placed under the authority of 
the Council of Public Instruction, a public board constituted on nearly the same principle as 
the Senate of Toronto University. The same remarks equally apply to the Normal School, 
to which is entrusted the all important Unction of training teachers for the whole of the 
Common Schools of the Province ; nevertheless no difficulty appears to have arisen hitherto 
from the adoption, in these institutions, of one national system, instead of a denominational 
and necessarily sectarian one. But if the principle now affirmed is to be carried out, 
instead of the Province maintaining at a reasonable expense, one efficient Model Grammar 
School, Normal School, and College, which are abundantly sufficient to meet the present 
demand for the departments of higher education embraced by them, it must multiply such 
institutions in the same ratio as all denominational colleges, '' now estahliskedy or which may 
he tUahtished^ in Upper Canada;" or even in each city of Upper Canada. 

The system pursued by the British Parliament in all recent reforms of higher edu- 
cation, as exemplified, not only by the New Scottish Universities Act, but also by the 
establishment of the Queen's University in Ireland, and the London University in England, 
abundantly proves how thoroughly British Statesmen are alive to the importance of all the 
members of a free community receiving their secular' education in national, rather than in 
denominational institutions, and being thereby trained to co-operate in all the great public 
duties that devolve on a free people. The Queen's University in Ireland is designed to 
extend the same advantages of university degrees and honors to students of all denomina- 
tions, as is done by Toronto University ] but the public endowment is entirely devoted to 
the national, non-denominational Queen's Colleges, founded on precisely the same principle 
as our Provincial College, at Toronto. In England also, the London University 
confers degrees and university honors on students presenting themselves at its examina- 
tions, from Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Wesleyan Methodist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Baptist, and other denominational colleges ; but they neither receive nor claim 
any other share of the university funds, excepting the common right enjoyed^ not only by 
all their students, but by every one possessed of the requisite knowledge, wheresoever 
acquired, to compete for the University Scholarships. 

In these reepeots, therefore, the University of Toronto fully carries out the plan 
adopted by the London University^ and also by the Queen's University of Ireland. It also 
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fUfils the purposes of its institution as set forth in the preamble of the Act, in placing 
within the reach of every youth of the Province, wheresoever educated, " facilities for ob- 
*' taining those scholastic honors and rewards, which their diligence and profioiency mij 
'' deserve.'' It may also be added that, among the Examiners of the London University, 
Professors of the Colleges are named ; while in the Queen's University — ^which in rektion 
to the peculiar circumstances of the country, and the national non-denominatioaal GoUeges 
connected with it, more nearly resembles our Provincial University and College, — ^the Pro- 
fessors of the Queen's Colleges are systematically appointed members of the Examining 
Board. It is easy for Oxford and Cambridge, with a large staff of wealthily endowed Fel- 
lowships and numerous resident Graduates, to place any restrictions they may please on the 
choice of Examiners 9 but the Queen's University has been compelled to resort to the Pro- 
fessors of the National Colleges, as those best qualified for the duties, until such time as a 
numerous class of well-trained graduates shall enable them to adopt a wider choice ; and in 
this respect the University of Toronto labours under still greater disadvantages, and a more 
absolute necessity for resorting to the same source for well qualified and experienced exam- 
iners. Had such Canadian Colleges as Trinity, Victoria and Queen's, become, in the tme 
tense, Colleges of the University, — instead of being, as they are, distinct and rival Universi- 
ties, each with its own Examining Board, convocation and body of Graduates, the difficulty 
would have been easily solved, as already observed, by apportioning the appointments on 
the Examining Board equally among the Professors of all the Colleges, as is done in the 
Examining Board of the Queen's University of Ireland. This, however, has hitherto been 
rendered impossible by the relations maintained by those Colleges as independent Universi- 
tiea ; and I can only say, that if the Senate can find the requisite number of well qualified 
Examiners, fit and willing to undertake the duty, I know that I speak the minds of my col- 
leagues in University College, as well as my own wish, in saying that we shall heartily wel- 
come the change as a most acceptable relief to ourselves, and a great improvement on die 
present system. If such appointments arc made, it will then be seen by those who under- 
take the Arts Examinations, not only in the Faculty of Arts, but also of Law and Medicine, 
bow entirely the statement is founded in error which represents the Professors of Universi^ 
College as receiving the Examination fee for reading the papers of their own students. 

I must be permitted to avail myself of this occasion to assert in the most unqualified 
terms, that the examinations of the University have been conducted with a strictness and 
impartiality that may challenge the severest scrutiny. Our printed returns tell of the num- 
ber of Scholarships taken, — ^and full use has been made of these. But no record meets the 
public eye to tell of the number rejected ; though no examination passes without the list 
of candidates being reduced by this eliminating process. 

The following names of gentlemen who have acted as Examiners in Arts during the 

Sst four years, and have had an absolute voice in the admission or rejection of the candi- 
tes, alike to Matriculation, Honors and Degrees, supply the best guarantee of the prac- 
tical application of examination tests, the high standard of which is attested by the ezamb- 
ation papers : — 

The Rev. M. Willis, D. D., 

Principal of Knox's College. 
Rev. S. S.NiLLES, M.A., 

President of Victoria College. 
Rev. A. LiLLiE, D. D., 

Thelogical Professor of the Congregational Institution. 
Rev. J Taylor, M.D., 

Theological Professor of the United Presbyterian Institution. 
Rev. 6. P. Young, M. A., 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Elnox's College, 
Rev. E. J. Senkler, M. A., 

Of Caius College, Cambridge. 
. . Itey. E. ScBLUTER, M. A. 
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Rev. W. Stbnkett, M. A., 

Prineipal of Upper Canada Ooilege. 
Rev. W. Orhistok, B. A., 

One of the Masters of the Normal School. 
Adam Crooks, LL. B., 

Barrister-at'Law. 
Jasus Brown, M. A. 

Mathematical Master, Uppet Caaada CoUege. 
T. J.ROBSRTSON, M.A., 

Head Mi»ter Normal School. 
Robert Chsokley, M. D. 
Thos. Ridout, Esq. 
f. montovani, ll. d. 
£. Crombie, M. a., 

Barrister-at-Law. 
Michael Barrett, B. A., M. D., 

President of the Toronto School of Medicine. 
L. S. OiiXB,M. A.,M.D. 
G, R R. CocKBURN, M. A., 

Rector of the Model Qrammar School. 
WzLUAM Wedd, M. a., 

Ckssical Master, Upper Canada College. 
H. Haacke, 

French Translator to the Legislative Assembly. 
Bmxle Coulon, 

French Master, Model Grammar School. 
E. BiUiiNGS, Esq., 

Paksontologist to the Provincial Geological Survey. 

With such Gentlemen, selected as they have been, with an anxious desire to secure 
able and independent Examiners, I feel confident that no University examinations have 
ever been conducted with stricter impartiality than those of the University of Toronto, un- 
der the very system so unjustly maligned. 

Returning, however, from this digression, suggested by analogies in the University of Lon* 
don and the Queen's Universitv of Ireland, I revert once more to the question of sectarian in 
eontra-distinctionto Provincial or National education. It is assumed in the memorial of the 
Wesleyan Conference that under the system of a Provincial non-denominational College, the 
j^th trained in it must be placed beyond the reach of religious training and pastoru over- 
dght. If by pastoral oversight is meant the placing of each student, while in the College, 
under the care and teaching of resident ministers of his own denomination, this is mani- 
festly beyond the reach of any system, but one which limits all education to the training 
of each youth in schools and colleges of his own sect, and is as impossible under the con- 
stitution of Queen's or Victoria, as of University College. 

When Victoria College admits a Wesl^an Methodist Student the desired end is se^ 
cured for him. But when it admits an Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Roman 
Catholic Student, he must be dealt with preciselj^ as he would be by University CoUege, 
and as is done in the Normal School of the Province. 

In University College, daily religious services are provided, the resident students ar- 
placed under the charge of the Ministers of their respective denominations, their Parents 
or Guardians are consulted as to the place of Worship they are to attend, and the Minister 
of Religion whose teaching they are to wait upon. The resident Professor, — ^who has been 
selected with a special view to his fitness for the duties, — has prayer and reading of the 
Scriptures daily, morning and evening, in the College Hall, for all who do not object 
tbeimielveSi or by their Guardians, on couscientious grounds, to be present ; and it is his 
dxLij to Moertain that they attend reguhffly at their respective plaeea of worship. Along 
with this statement, I give in a copy of the circular addressed by the ReiideAt J^ftMr 
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to the Parent or Guardian of each Student^ on his coming into reridoaoe.'*' It ia numi* 
feat, therefore, that the Provincial College, though strictly non^denominatumalf ia not 
therefore non-religiow ; nor can there be any need that it should be so in a GhrisUan 
country. In this, indeed, is illustrated the only possible system for a publicly endowed 
National Education. It is the same principle which pervades our Common Schools^ 
Normal School, Grrammar Schools, Provincial College, and University : a public system 
in which no sectarian distinctions are recognized, and in which no denomination meddles 
as such— equally open to 'all, and under public control. It is the National Educational 
Bvstem of the people, consistent throughout. The Teachers, Trustees, County 
Boards, and Inspectors ; the Deputy and Chief Superintendent, and Council of Public 
Instruction; the College Professors, University Senate, and Chancellor; are all chosen by 
the people : — through direct election in local cases ; through the Executive in the Provin- 
cial Departments. 

The establishment of a well appointed College and University is necessarily a costly 
thing. The Province cannot hope to command the services of men of the highest clafls 
without offering salaries and all requisite equipments of lecture-rooms, museums, and 
library, in some degree approximating to similar institutions at home ; but if the Govern- 
ment were to comply with the prayer of the Wesleyan Conference Memorial, and '' cause 
an Act to be pass^ by which all the Colleges now established, or which may be estab* 
lished in Upper Canada, may be placed upon equal footing in regard to public aid,'' it 
must necessarily involve the maintenance of many very imperfectly crganised institutions, 
at a greatly increased outlay, to do the work of one. Under any possible intern of public 
education, whatever may be the facilities afforded for the higher branches of 
instruction in a country situated as Canada at present is, only a limited num- 
ber will be found prepared to avail themselves of them. The multiplicatioc of 
denominational Colleges would, therefore, tend very slightly, if at all, to in- 
crease the number of Students, while it so greatly multiplied Professors. It cannot be 
overlooked also, that whereas it appears by the last Census that there are twenty-four 
teparaU denominations specified in Upper Canada, — apart from smaller bodies grouped 
under a general head, — the greater number of which embrace thousands in their com- 
munion; any attempt to endow denominational Colleges, in lieu of a non-sectarian in- 
stitution, where all enjoy the same rights and privileges, must involve great injustice to 
those who, although belonging to religious bodies too few in number, or too poor to effect 
the organization achieved by wealthier sects, have an equal right to share in such denomin- 
ationaldivision of public funds set apart for higher education. The evil assumes a still 
worse aspect, when it is considered that some religious denominations have conscientious ob- 
jections to any such system of distributing public funds ; and while they are thus excluded 
from availing themselves of them, they would be subjected to the grievance of the common 
fhnds of the Province being thus expended bv their representatives, in opposition to iheir 
religious scruples, and to their own personal loss. 

If, therefore, the Province provides an adequately endowed and well appointed Pro' 
vincial College, to which every youth in the Province has free access, ¥rithout any distinc- 
tion of sect or party ; and also provides a University to grant Degrees,— not only to such 

*Cireular Addreued to the Parenta or Ouardians of each Student on hie coming into Retidence. 

Uniyirsitt Collkoe, Tobovto. 

" As jour' son purposes coming into Kesidence in this College, I beg to inform you, that it is the 
desire of the Council, that, where there is no conscientious objeetion, all the Students under their charge 
should be present in the Hall at dally Morning and Evening Prayers, with reading of the Scriptures. It 
is also their wish, that they should regularly attend on Sundays, their respective places of Worship, and 
receive such other Religious Instruction as their Parents or Guardians may desire. I have to request 
that you will be so good as to let me know, whether you desire your son to attend such daily Prayen 
in the College, and that you will also mention the Minister under whose charge you wish to place him. 

The Council will afford every facility for the carrying out of your intentions, and with this view, 
will exercise such control over your son during his residence, as may be best calculated to effect your 
wishes. In the event of your not informing me of your desire on the subject, the Council will assume 
that you hare no objection to his being required to attend the daily Prayers of the College, and will 
ezareise an oversight as to his attendance on the ministrations of a Clergymaa of the danoaiaation to 
which ha belongs." 
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stadentSi but to all in the Province, who are found qualified to pass the requisite ezamina- 
tionsy in like manner, without reference to sect or party ; they can have no just ground 
of oomplainty who, declining to avail themselves of the Provincial Institution to which they 
have free access, voluntarily choose to take their preparatory training under Professors 
and Teachers appointed by their own Denominations, it is accordingly seen by the Returns 
both of the University and College, that the laity of all the leading Denominations in the 
Province,— Protestant, Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregation- 
alist. Baptist, &c.,— have freely availed themselves of the untrammelled advantages thus o£fered 
to them; and that every year witnesses an increase in the number of students entering 
University College, and of graduates admitted to Degrees by the Provincial University. 
The Allowing are the Returns of the students of University College for the Academic year 
1859-60, according to their respective denominations, apart from the Under-Graduates in 
the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, attached to the University, but not attending the 
College :— 

Free Church 49 

Church of England 35 

United Presbyterian 24 

Methodiste 22 

ConCTCgationalbts •' - 16 

No Returns 11 

Presbyterians 10 

Church of Scothmd 7 

Church of Rome 5 

Baptists 5 

Reformed Presbyterians 2 

Plymouth Brethren 1 

Quakers 1 

188 

Matriculated Students 80 

Occasional Students 108 

The above return furnishes satisfactory evidence that the non-denominational character of 
University College has not been a bar to the full acceptance of the Educational advantages it 
offers, by members of all the leading Denominations m the Province, including a finir aver- 
age of the very Religious persuasions, whose leaders appear before you as objectors to the 
system. 

In these remarks I have confined myself to a few leading points of fact, and to one 
important matter of opinion. The yice-Chancellor of the University has already done 
for that Institution all that its friends can desire ; and I shall leave to the President of 
University Colleee to treat in like detail the specialities pertaining to the College, except- 
ing in so far as the Committee may desire to question me on the subject. I have only to 
say we have absolutely nothing to conceal. We welcome this enquiry as a means of bring- 
ing to the test of proof a thousand blundering misstatements and slanderous insinuations 
that have been circulated through the Province for months past, without the possibility of 
contradiction. I rest confident in the assurance that the Committee will be satisfied by the 
evidence produced on all the various charges, — and still more, by the inconsbtencies, blun- 
ders, and contradictions which have marked the statements in which they are made, — that 
they are entirely founded in error. 

The University and College have only now been furnished, for the first time, with the 
means of accomplishing the objects for which they were established ; and I rest in full 
confidence that the wisdom of the Legislature will permit them, still untrammelled, to carry 
out, with such means, the noble and patriotic objects already inaugurated by them, under 
many difiiculties and impediments to success. 

DANIEL WILSON. 

Quebec, April 2l8t, 1860. 
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The Reyerend Mi. Poole read certain Memoranda whioh he requested to haTereoorded <m 
the minutes^ which was ordered and are as follows :-^ 

On a minate investigation into the records of the Senate of Toronto UniTersity for the 
years 1856; 57, 58 and 59, 

I find one hundred and twenty-nine meetings ; more than three-fourths of those meet* 
ing were composed of Professors of University College, the Vice-chancellor, and one or 
two other memhers resident in Toronto and connected with the Theological Schools 
located there, there being in very few instances as the records show any of those members 
present who have resided out of Toronto. Dr. liyerson is reported as being present at 
only thirty-two of those meetings during that time, and in no instance is his name a^* 
sociated as mover or seconder of those resolutions involving increase of salaries, or oth^ ex- 
penditure such as was referred to in the committee ; except in two instances, neither of 
which had an v direct bearing on the present salaries ; their being other Statutes and Be80< 
lutions recorded since that time upon which the present salaries depend. 

The first of these resolutions was moved by Dr. McCaul, and seconded by Dr. Emerson 
on the 8th of December, 1856. It is found on page 393^ vol. 2, and refers to the appoint- 
ment of a superior person from Europe to be Heiul Master of Upper Canada College. It 
reads as follows : — 

Ten days after, on the 18th of December, 1856, the record is as follows, page 378. 

Moved by Dr. Ryergan, seconded by Dr. LiUie ; 

That in reference to the memorial of the Rev. Dr. Mc Caut^ President and Professor 
of University College, referred to by command of His Excellency, for the Report of the 
Senate thereon; this Senate is of opinion that Dr. McCavl is justly entitled to at least a 
salary equal to the amount of the emoluments which he formerly enjoyed, and the Senate 
also recommends to His Excellency that some addition be made to the salaries of the other 
Professors of University College, as a just compensation for their able services, and in 
consequences of the unprecedented dearness of living." 

Prior to this the salary of the President had been lowered in consequence of the 
• changes made in the law, and at this time it was $1200 lower than it is now. In no other 
instance during those years is his name associated with increased salaries. 

The Present arrangement of salaries was the result of the following resolution moved 
on the 19th of May, 1858, pages 454, and 455, vol. 2. 

The yice<€hancellor, moved to take up the subject of the salaries of Professors in Uni- 
versity College, referred to the Senate by the letter of the Provincial Secretaiy, read at the 
last meeting, upon which Dr. Wilson withdrew. 

Moved by the Vice-chancellor, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Patton, and reads as follows, 
page 453, vol. 2 :— 

That in the opinion of the Senate it is not expedient to make any permanent increase to 
the salaries of the Professors in University College, but they would recommend that the 
stipends attached to the following Professorships, viz., Greek and Latin, with Logic and 
Rhetoric, Metaphysics and Ethics, Chemistry and experimental Philosophy, Natural* Phi- 
losophy, History and English Literature, Natural History, Mineralogy and Geology, and 
Modern Languages, should be fixed at 82000 per annum, with an increase of $200 pet 
annum, after five years from the date of their commission, and further a increase 92&0 per 
annum after every subsequent term of five years." It was also recommended that the 
salanr of the President as such be 81400 per annum, and that the office of Vice-President 
be filled up with a salary of $400. 

From this resolution it appears that the Senate does make recommendations to Govern- 
ment, respecting the salary of the Professor of University College. And that the present 
large salaries were recommended two years afler the resolution above referred to. 

I remark also that on the 2nd of February, 1857, a memorial was read from the 
Toronto School of Medicine requesting the Senate to modify the subjects of examinations 
for matriculation in Medicine. 
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'< I find also that on the 11th of February, the Vice-chancellor gave notice that he 
would introduce a Statute to determine the auties and emoluments of the Principal of 
Upper Canada College, for the year 1857 ; and on the 18th of February, the Vice-ChaDcellor 
moved, seconded by Dr. WiUis, a Statute relating to the fees and salaries in Upper Canada 
College. 

" On the 4th of March, 1857, the Vice-Chancellor introduced a Statute relating to 
Matricuhtion, which was read. (Page 396.) 

" Yeas bein^— Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Lillte, Dr. Barrett, Prof. Cro/t, Chairman Mr. 
WUaon and the Bev. J. Jenmngg-^Q. 

" Nays— Dr. McCaulj Dr. Ryerson, Dr. Willis, Hon. Mr. Fatton, and the Hon. Mr- 

" There are several records of Resolutions or Statutes relating to scholarships, prizes 
and other items of outlay, moved from time to time, by the Vice-Chancellor, and seconded 
by other members of the Senate, but Dr. Ei/erson's name does not appear as connected 
therewith. See 392, 394, 397. 

<* It is to be regretted that the original drafts of Statutes and Resolutions were not laid 
before the Committee, as a still further refutation of the unjust imputations made before 
the Committee." 

The Reverend Mr. Nelles was further Examined. 

Questions submitted by Reverend Dr. Rj/irsyn, and put 

[J5y the Chairman,'] 

Ques. 409. Were you present when the subject of establishing scholarships was first 
discussed in the the Senate of the Toronto University ? And Did Dr. Ryerson oppose the 
appropriation of the sum proposed for the establishment of scholarships ? And did he not 
contend that any sum allowed for scholarships should be for the assistance and encourage- 
of poor youDg men ? — ^I was present, and as to what took place, I put in the follow- 
ing in evidence : — 

Extract from minutes of the Senate of the University of Toronto, 15th March, 1854. 

" Mr. Langton, seconded by Mr. Justice Draper^ moved that all soholaiships for 
'' under-graduates shall be of the same amount, viz., £30, and that there shall be fifteen 
" annually. 

" That DO student shall hold more than one scholarship in any one year. 

^< That their shall be eight scholarships annually for graduates, to be held for two 
" years, after taking the degree of B. A., of the value of £50 each. 

'' That there shall be two exhibitions of the value of £15 each, in every year, which 
'* shall be awarded to students who would have been entitled to scholarships, but are not, 
'* or do not propose to be resident in any affiliated college. 

" Dr. Warkman, seconded by the Rev. Mr. NeUes, moved in amendment. That the 
'^ farther consideration of the subject of scholarships be deferred until the information 
<' alluded to in the notice of motion, given to day by the mover, be placed before the Senate, 
'' Which amendment was lost. 

" The Revd. Dr. Ryerson, seconded by the Rev. Mr. Nelles, moved in amendment. 
" That a sum, not exceeding £1000 per annum, be expended for the establishment of 
" Scholarships in the University. That these Scholarships be established for the purpose 
'< of assisting (as far as possible) with pecuniary aid deserving vonth whose parents may be 
'< unable to meet the expense necessarily attendant upon a University education. Which 
« amendment was lost. 

'^ The original Resolutions, as proposed by Mr. Langton, and seconded by the Hon. 
" Mr. Justice Draper, were then respectively put and carried. . 

<< Mr. Langton, seconded by the Vice-Chancellor, moved. That there shall be, in every 
'^ year, two schoUrships for general proficiency; one for honor and one for pass subjects, 
15 
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^' such scholarships to he awarded according to the coUective stMiding of the candidates in 
" all the snbjects of that year. Which motion was carried. 

Extract from minutes of the Senate of the Univerntjf of Toronio, 17th Mareh^ 18M. 

'' Mr. Laii^ton gave notice that he would, to-morrow, move a series of Resolutions 
'' respecting the manner of conducting the examinattonn and awarding scholarships, honors 
" and prizes." 

I find, from the minutes of the Senate meeting, on the 18th of March, that Mr 
Langton^ seconded by Dr. Ryersony moved the Resolutions referred to in the above notioe> 
and these are the resolutions cited by the Hon. Mr. Browny in his cross-examination of Dr. 
Ryersony question 246. 

On reading the resolutions it will be found that they are not resolutions for estabHih- 
ing scholarships and appropriating the necessary money, but for '< awarding" scholarships 
already established, thai is, the distribution of them, and for *^ conducting the examina- 
tions," this being the object expressly stated in Mr. Langton*8 previous notice of motion. 
No amount of money is specified in the resolutions, and for the simple reason that £2720 
had been previously set apart, in the resolutions moved by Mr. Langton, on the 15th 
March, three days previous. Those previous resolutions, both Dr. Ryerton and Mr. 
Nelles opposed, as appears from the minutes which I have quoted. 

Mr. Langton and others, having succeeded in creating scholarships to the extent of 
£2720, Dr. Ryerson and others, in the minority endeavoured to secure as fair and beneficial 
a distribution of the money as possible. 

Qnes, 410. Did Dr. Rf/erson not oppose the optional system of studies in the 
University, when It was proposed, — that is, the system of having separate optional sub- 
jects of study for candidates for honors, or exempting them from subjects of study re- 
quired of pass-men, or ordinary students? And Did Dr. Ryerson contend that all 
students should be equally required to pursue the same curriculum of studies, and that no 
options should be allowed to candidates for honours which were not allowed to all other 
students ; that distinctions and honours should be conferred upon those who excelled in 
the work required of all ; and that if any candidates for honors, pursued other subjects 
than those prescribed in the regular course, they should take such subjects as extras and 
not as options, to the neglect of subjects required of all other students ? — I cannot 
speak positively on this subject now, after so long a time has passed, but I believe that 
Dr. Ryerson contended in the Senate, for encouragement to general proficiency rather 
than special attainments. In support of this opinion, I beg to put in evidence the 
following extract from the minutes of the Senate, on the 18th of March, 1854, con- 
siBting of a resolution which was passed by the Senate, just before the other resolutions 
referred to by Mr. Brown, in question 246 : — 

'' Mr. Langto7i, seconded by Dr. Ryersony moved. That there shall not be a different 
^' Examination for passing, and for honors at the annual examinations, and that any subjects 
''specified as essential or optional, under necessary restrictions, shall be essential or 
'' optional to all alike.'* 

" Which motion was carried/' 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson'n Reply to the statements contained in the Questions of the Hon 
Oeorge Brown. 

Mb. Chairman, 

In appearing before you again, I beg to observe that I sustain a two fold 
relation to the public ; first, as a member of a religious community ; secondly, as the Head 
of the Department of Public Instruction of Upper Canada. In the former capacity, my 
freedom of action and discretion has never, in the slightest degree, been interfered with 
by Government during the fifteen years of my occupancy of my present office. In the 
latter capacity, I came to Quebec, and could the Government have decided, as soon as I had 
solicited and expected, upon the school matters which it was my duty to submit to 
their consideration, I should have left Quebec before this Committee commenced its 
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sittings, and thus hare avoided appearing before you. But having been summoned and 
brought here against my will and against my previous intentions, I felt it my duty to the 
greit interests involved in your investigations^ when thus compelled to appear as a witnesp, 
to state without reserve my convictions and views on the whole question, please or offend 
whom it might. 

I think it proper, also, to correct a statement which has appeared in seme of the public 
papers^ to the effect, that expressions of di£ approbation had leen conveyed to me from high 
anthority as to my course of proceeding in this question, I feel it my duty to the Govern- 
ment to state — and I state it h re, in the presence of the Hcnorab'e Attoitey General for 
Upper Canada — that from no official quarter, high or lew, has any opinion or sectiment been 
conveyed to me, ly letter or verbally, directly or indirectly, as to any part I have taken in 
regard to the important subject of your inquiries. I know not the opinion of any memter 
of the (government respecting this great question ; but I believe its members have desired 
a fair and full investigation of it, and they have certainly left me as free as any other indi- 
vidual tocommunicats such information as I possessed, and to express my own convictions and 
views. I have done so to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

In regard to questions relating to numerous meetings of the Senate of the University, 
and to a great variety of occurrences during a period of eight years, and respecting which 
I had no means or opportunity of refreshing my memory, by referring to the Journals, it is 
scarcely possible that I should have a minute or accurate recollection. Persons much 
younger, and with vastly less duties and cares than myself, are seldom, if ever, expected to 
remember every one of the scores of meetings which they may have attended, and every thing 
which may have been done at each of such meetings. Yet; such has been the vigilance 
and ingenuity with which the minutes of the Senate of the Toronto University have been 
S3arched, during a period of seven years, and questions framed containing base insinuations 
and false statements, in order to entrap and impugn me. I might have declined answering 
auy of those Questions, as the parties on the other side have habitually done, until I had 
the questions before me for at least twenty-four hours* enquiry and consideration ; but I 
thought it best to answer, as I usually do, according to the recollections and impressions of 
tie moment ; and I am surprised, on since looking over the documents and records relating 
t^ ths subjects of the questions, that I made so few mistakes, and was, upon the whole, so 
accurate in my answers. 

I have found myself mistaken in two particulars ; and 1 avail myself of the first 
opportunity to correct the two mistakes which I made. In answer to questions 255 and 
25o, I stated what occurred to me at the moment as to what has been allowed Mr. Hoffgins, 
(Deputy Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada) for special services, in addition 
to his ordinary salary. On turning to the Official Accounts (to which I might have 
CDUtented myself with referring) I find that while I was correct as to his salary, I was 
m'stiken sr to the sum allowed him for editing the Journal of Education, Upper Canada, 
— it being £100 instead of £50 or rather £75— as in former years — when I was able to do 
part of the work of editing it, and for which I never received a farthing. Indeed I 
edited and published it five years without a penny's expense to the public revenue, paying 
myself what was wanting in subscriptions to defray the expenses of paper and 
printing, and allowing Mr. Hodgins £lb for his services. I at length determined to 
discDntinue it, if provision were not made to furnish it gratuitously to all local school 
authorities. In 1853, a sum not exceeding £450 per annum was granted for that purpose 
— ^the expense of editing it included, as well as the expense of printing, addressing, &c., 
nearly 4,000 copies per month ; while the corresponding sum for editing the Journal of 
Education for Lower Canada is paid out of the public revenue. Mr. Hodgins has also 
been allowed by the Council of Public Instruction, as its Secretary, the small sum of £25 
per annum, the ordinary duties of which are similar to those of the Registrar of the Senate 
of the Toronto University ; but in addition to which Mr. Hodgim kept all the accounts 
connected with the erection of the Normal and Model School buildings -, and he still oversees 
everything connected with their repairs and all the expenditures ordered by the Counci} of 
Public Instruction. During the kst three years, Mr. Rodgins, in addicion to his ordinary 
duties, prepared a valuable School Maaual, containing not only the School Acts^ forms ana 
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regulatioDSy but nameroas explanatory notes, and a collection of the decisionB which hare 
been made by the Department and the Superior Courts on various school matters since 
1850. He has prepared a General Catalogue of Books /or the Public School Libraries in 
Upper Canada — ^a work of much labor, consisting of upwards of 250 closely printed octaro 
pages. He has also prepared a valuable publication,. entitled The School Haute: its 
ArchiecturCy Arrangements and Discipline, with additional Papers on various subjects. 
Thi3 book includes engravings of plans of school houses, school furniture, apparatus, &c., 
and extends to upwards of 200 pages royal octavo. For each of these three publications, I 
thought he was entitled to some remuneration, but before venturing to decide upon it, I 
shoWeth the Pamphlets or Books themselves to the Honorables Attorney and Inspector 
Generals at Toronto ; and I here lay them before the Committee. 

Now, for extra work in preparing school maps, &c., in 1857, Mr. Hodgiws was allowed 
£62 10s \ and in 1859, £34. For preparing the School Manual, he was allowed £25 ; 
and for preparing these two books (the General Catalogue, &c., and the School Rouse, &c.,) 
he was allowed £18 15s. I have no doubt that had this extra work been done by those 
impugning me, it would have cost many times as much. I take this occasion to add, that 
Mr. Jaodgins (having been a student in Victoria College when I was connected with it, ) 
went at his own expense from Canada to Dublin in 1846, on my recommendation, and 
according to an arrangement I had made with the resident Commissioner of the National 
Board of Education in Ireland, and remained there a year at his own expense, until he 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the details and whole mode of proceeding in each 
of the seven branches of the great Educational Office in Dublin, and brought back a strong 
testimonial from the Board, as to the diligence and success with which he had thus specially 
qualified himself for duties which he has since discharged with so much credit to himself, 
and benefit to the country. I have never known a more able and efficient Departmental 
Officer — getting through an immense deal of work himself, and knowing how to see 
that every subordinate officer thoroughly attends to his duties, and yet out of office 
hours pursuing studies and labors that seem to be sufficient of themselves to require aU the 
time and energies of an ordinary man. All that has been paid to any person m my 
Department, as well as the minutest details of expenditure, will be found in the Public 
Account and in my Annual Reports ; and the manner in which I have accounted for every 
farthing received, may challenge comparison with that adopted in any other branch of the 
public service. 

A second mistake made by me in a former examination, is contained in my answer to 
question 200, when the discussions took place between Chancellor Blake, Mr. Langtcn and 
myself, which influenced me not to attend the meetings as I had previously done. I said, — 
" I do not recollect. It was before Mr. Blxike resigned. I think that took place the latter 
end of 1854. I sometimes attended the Senate meetings alter his resignation." On turn- 
ing to the records, I find that Mr. Blake did not resign until 1856 ; and the meeting to 
which I referred (and which I ascertained by finding the name of the Roman Catholic 
Vicar-General McDonnell of Kingston, the only time he ever was present) took place the 
28th of April, 1856^ and the discussion arose out of a motion made by Mr. Langton to re- 
store the Faculties of Law and Medicine in Toronto University. The discussion on that 
proposition was very warm, in the course of which Chancellor Blake and Mr. Langton 
made remarks which gave me great pain. The proposition was voted against by the Hon- 
orable Mr. Christie, myself and one or two others; and out of 37 Senate meetings held after 
that in 1856, the records show that I attended only 4 ; out of 25 Senate meetings held in 
1857, I attended 9 ; and out of 81, held in 1858, 1 attended 7 ; and out of 21, held in 
1859, I was present at but two of them. 

I now beg the attention of the Committee to the statements expressed or implied in Mr. 
Brown* s questions. I refer first to question 219, in which I am made responsible for 
rabing the salary of the Principal of Upper Canada College to 82,400, besides residence and 
fee? ; whereas the records show that the present Principal was not appointed until March 
1357, while the resolution fixing the salary of the Principal of Upper Canada College was 
ps»sdd the 8th of December, 1856, and was passed in conseauence of correspondence laid 
l,efore the Senate which had taken place between His Excellency Sir Edmund jSead, and 
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a Mr. Butler, and afterwards a Mr. Stephens — ^both Classical honor men of Oxford 
Uniyersity, and with a view to secure the services of the latter, and also that it was adopt- 
ed onanimonsly by the Senate. 

By questions 224 and 225, 1 am represented as the sole author of the pension paid to 
the Rev. Oeorge Maynard ; whereas the records show that I never moved a resolution on 
the subject at all ; that in every instance his case was brought before the Senate by others 
and not by me, though whenever I was present I advocated his claim as he had taught 
diligently and efficiently upwards of twenty years as Mathematical Master in Upper Cana- 
da College, up to the time when differences commenced between Mr. Barron and him. 
The Senate, after holding some forty meetings, and examining upwards of 90 witnesses, 
on those differences and matters arising out of them, stated the impossibility of Mr. Barron 
and Mr. Mwfoard acting together, condemned the conduct of both, and recommended 
that under the circumstances Mr. Maynard be removed, but that he be allowed ** a small 
annuiw'' for his long services. In accordance with this recommendation, I acted whenever 
Mr. maynard^t case came before the Senate, in concert with the Hon. Mr. Patton, tho 
Rev'ds. Drs. WUlu and Jennings, and Dr. Hayes. It may be observed that the salary ot 
the Principal of the U. C. College, as also the allowances to Messrs. Barron and Maynard, 
are paid out of the funds of that institution and have no connexion whatever with tho 
Toronto University expenditures. 

In regard to the charges contained in questions 214 and 215, that I moved a resolution 
December 8th, 1856, recommending that Dr. McCauUs salary should be made equal to the 
emoluments he formerly enjoyed, that resolution could never be supposed to fix his present 
salary. Nor could a recommendation to grant someincreaseof salary to the Professors at that 
time, ever justify the charge that the authors of such a recommendtion have fixed the salari* s 
of the Professors at their present rate. Whether the salaries of the President and Professors 
of the Toronto University College are too high or not, the parties who joined in the recom- 
mendation of 8th December, 185t), are not entitled to either the praise or blame of it. But 
every member of the Senate must be influenced more or less in matters affecting t!ie indivi- 
yidual interests of some of its own members. It arises from the very nature of the relations 
aubaiating between colleagues of the same Board or Senate. The nature and extent of that 
influence can be easily conceived. I do not think it is just or proper that the responsibilitv 
of any such matter should be imposed upon private individuals in regard to their own col- 
leagues ; nor can I conceive it wise or proper in any circumstances that men dhouldbe mem- 
bers of a body that is to decide upon their own salaries and emoluments. That in a Senate 
whose legal quorum is five there should be six persons whose salaries and emoluments arc 
determined by the statute or recommendations of that Senate, is an anomaly which ought 
not to exist ) and that that fact must have greatly influenced the Senate in determining 
their salaries and emoluments is as plain as day, though each individual concerned might 
have retired during the moments his own salary and emoluments were being decided upon. 
But whether those salaries and emoluments arc too large, I, at least, have expressed no 
opinion ; much less in regard to the remuneration allowed to the Registrar, and two ser- 
vants in Upper Canada College. Those servants were almost starved, while the higher offi- 
cers were largely paid. 

But the question of salaries, incidentally alluded to by the Petitioners, and forming a 
small item of expenditure, has been siezed upon by their opponents from day to day, as if it 
were the chief grounds of dispute. This attempt to divert attention from the great princi- 
ples and issues of the question to an incidental circumstance, making literally no defense on 
the real grounds of complaint under the head of extravagant expenditures, — is worthy 
of the cause for whi(;h it is made, and cannot be misunderstood by any intelligent person. 
But it will be seen by the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Poole, who has searched the Journals of 
the University Senate, that the salaries and emoluments of the officers of both Upper Canada 
College and University College, as now existing, have been determined by proceedings in 
which I have taken no part whatever. 

I beg next to direct .attention to Questions 284 and 235, in which Mr. Brovm charges 
me with having aided to establish in University College the very system of options now 
existing. I shall have occasion at another time^ to refer to the general question of optionsi 
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and to show how very different is the present system of opticDB (or choosing of Etcdks by 
stiidcnts at their pleasure) from that which existed in 1854. I ^ill only at piescnt mke 
two remarks: 1st. As the standard of Matriculation (even by the ndnLiiaicn cf Mr. 
Langlui in his Memorial to the Legislature,) was at least one year higher in 1854 then it 
is now, and as no options were allowed until the end of the first year, the pericd at which 
they arc now allowed, almost without limit, the whole optional sy&tcm is one year Icwcr 
new than it was in 1854, and is, therefore, a very different system. 2nd. By the re Eola- 
tion of the Senate, — moved by Mr. Lang/on and seconded by myEcIf, March 18, 1654. — it 
was ordered that there should be but one examination for all students, whether candidates 
for hcnois or not ; that the same extminaticn papers ihculd le given to all, each Etcdcct 
acEwering as many cf the questions is he could, acd gettirg ciccit accordingly; acd that 
the options allowed to one class of students should be allowed equally for all. At the 
prcEcnt time, there are Eepaiate examinations, and different Eubjects of examinaticn, for 
candidates for honors from ordinary students; and various options are allowed to the 
former, which arc not permitted to the latter class of students; and several options are 
permitted now which were not allowed at all in 1854. The preeent system of cpticns is 
not only thus essentially different from what it was in 1854, but the effect is not only to 
reduce the standard of University education, to destroy its harmony and effcicccy, but to 
create injurious distinctions among the students. 

In Question 263, Mr Brown asked me—** Is it true that you have sought to hav^ 
Toronto University brought under your control as a branch of your department, and th i 
the ciucated men of the University" have indignantly scouted your interference in classical 
and scien'ific education as totally beyond your sphere ?" The origin and promptings of this 
question arc transparent. The conclusion of my answer was — *^ 'J he insinnation is without 
foundation, and the very reverse of truth." To show the malicious falsity of the statement 
contained in the question, and that I declined any control in University matters £6 also 
the emoluments of the Vice-Chancellorship, I will read two notes- the one addressed a day 
or two since to the Hon. 3Ir. Christie, and the other his reply ; they are as follows : 

[Copy.] 

QuEBBC,J|?n7 i9th, 1860. 

My Dear Sib >- It having been stated the other day in the University Committee of 
the Legislative Assembly that I had sought to get control of the University, I beg permis- 
sion to ask you if, a short time before Mr. Langton's election by the Senate as Vice- 
Chancsllor of the University, you did not, in behalf of yourself and certain other members 
of tho Senate, propose to me my election to that office, and if I did not decline the high 
honor and important trust you proposed to confer nnon me. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed^ E. RYERSON 



[Copy.] 

Quebec, 19M April, 1860. 
My Dear Sir :— I regret that the proposal which was made to elect you to the Vice- 
Chaicellorship of the University of Toronto should have been construed as a proof of youi 
des re to control the University. The gentleman who made the proposal supposed that the 
offi ic in question might, with great propriety, be filled by the Head of the Educational 
Dipartment in Upper Canada. You declined to accept the position, and there the matter 
cnied. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) DAVID CHRISTIE 

The Rsv. E. Ryerson, 
Quebec. 

In question 250, I am represented by Mr. BroicUy as having " proposed to the Senate 
tho establishment of ten additional Scholarships of $200 each— or in all, S2000 jgcr at- 
ntun." The letter which I happened to hare with me, and which I put in evidence. 
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shows, that what I proposed, was ten ezhibitioDS " for Masterships of Grammar Schools — 
each to be of the value of £50, and to be tenable for one year only -" the competition for 
those exhibitions to be confined to Masters of Common Schools, who had taught a Com- 
mon School, who had attended the Normal School one session, who had prepared for 
College at the Model Grammar School, who had been recommended by the Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and who should engage to teach a Grammar School in Upper Canada; three 
or four years, and provide security for the fulfilment of this promise, or refund the amount 
of the exhibition with interest. Such were the conditions and objects of the competition ; 
and then the competitors were to go before the Examiners of the University, which was 
to decide the standard of the examination, and afterwards remain and pursue Collegiate 
studies in University College, one year. The proposal was rejected; the desired oncour- 
azement to intelligent and enterprising Common School teachers wis witheld ; the hope 
of providing regularly trained masters for the Grammar Schools, was disappointed ', 
an i I am now represented as having endeavoured to establish ordinary Scholarships to the 
amount of 82000 per annum ! 

I now address myself to one of the most audacious impositions ever practised upon a 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly, as well as a most barefaced attempt to misrepre- 
sent and impugn me. By questions 245 and 248 I am charged with having, in 1854, sup- 
ported and reported in favor of establishing scholarships, involving an annual expenditure 
of $12,000. My answer was, that I opposed it. And then, to convict me of falsehood, 
and to prove that I supported what I '^'^'?lared I had opposed, Mr. Brawn puts the follow- 
ing questions : — 

" Ques, 246 — Did you, on the IStb of March, 1854, second the following resolutions : 
" 1st. That there should be fifteen scholarships open to competition at the matricula- 

i* tion of each of the three succeeding annual examinations in arts, each to be held for one 

i* year ? 

*•' 2nd. At the matriculation ten scholarships should be appropriated to those who held 
^' the highest places in general classes, and five to those students who have most distinguished 
" themBclves on the following special subjects, viz.: Two for mathematics, two for classics, 
'^ and one for modern languages. 

'^ 3rd. At the first year's examination seven scholarships shall be appropriated to those 
** who hold the highest places in the general classes, and eight in the following subjects, 
*> viz.: Two in classics, two in natural sciences, and two in modern languages. 

'- 4th. At the two following annual examinations five scholarships shall be appropriated 
'' to the highest in the general classes, and ten to those who have most distinguished them> 
" selves, &c., kc. 

Ans. I cannot recollect. 1 know the subject of such scholarships was discussed. 
'^ Ques. 247. Were these resolutions referred to a Committee of yourself. Dr. Willisy Dr 
*^ Tat/lor, and Mr. Barron f — It is possible; I do not recollect.'' 

When Mr. Brown put these questions, I had no recollection whatever of having placed 
nay viewson record re.specting the creation of Scholarships to the amount of £3,00 J per 
annum, although I recollected having opposed it, and that I had advocated scholarships 
for the assistance of poor young men. But on turning to the Minutes of the Senate's 
proceedings, I find that the resolutions quoted by Mr. Brown had no relation to the crea- 
tion of scholarships, but to the manner of distributing scholarships already created, and the 
creation of which I had opposed. 

The resolutions creating scholarships were proposed by Mr. Laiigton, the 15th of 
March, 1854, three days before the introduction of the resolutions quoted by Mr. Brown. 
An attempt was made to get them postponed, until a return of the number of students 
in University College should be laid before the Senate. That motion having failed, I mov- 
ed an amendment to Mr. Langlon's resolutions on scholarships. The following is an extract 
from the Minutes of the Senate, March 15, 1854, recording the proceedings referred to : — 

Mr. Langton, seconded by Mr. Justice Draper, moved, 

*^1. That all scholarships for undergraduates, shall be of the same amount, viz.: £S0 
(^ach, and that there shall be 15 annually 
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<* 2. That no student shall hold more than one scholarship in any one year. 
''3. Thatthero shall he eight scholarships annually for ^racftta/^, to be held for two 
years after taking the degree of B.A., of the value of £50 each. 

*' 4. That there shall be two exhibitions of the value of £15 each, in every year which 
shall be awarded to students who would have been entitled to scholarships, but are not or 
do not propose to be resident in any affiliated College. 

^' Dr. Fbr^man, srconded by Mr. iVe^^ff, moved in amendment (to the above), ''Tha^ 
*^ the further consideration of the subject of scholarships be deferred until the information 
'* alluded to in the notice of motion (for the return of students attending University Col- 
*• lege), given to day by the mover (i)r. Workman), be placed before the Senate. 

Which amendment was lost. 

'» The Rev. Dr. Ryemon, seconded by the Rev. Mr. XeU^s, moved in amendment' 
'' That a sum not exceeding £1000 per annum, be expended for the establishment of 
'< scholarships in the University. That these scholarships be established for the purpose 
'* of assisting (as far as possible), with pecuniary aid, deserving youth, whose parents may 
" be unable to meet the expense necessarily attendant upon a University education. 

Which amendment teas hat. 

" The original resolutions, as proposed by Mr. Langton and seconded by the Hon. 
Justice Draper J were then respectively put and carried,*' 

Now, Sir, in the face of these proceedings, recorded on the pfficial minutes of the 
Senate, within three pages of where Mr. Brown quotes the resolutions contained in bisques* 
tion, 246 fabove cited), he represents me as having supported the establishment of scholar- 
ships, involving an expenditure of 812,000 per annum ! His questions also sssert that the 
scholarships which I aided in establishing were the same as those now established. The 
above amendment, mov yd by me, shows that while I opposed the appropriation of more 
than £1000 for scholarships, I proposed to confine the competition for such scholarships to 
poor young men. The resolutions quoted by Mr. Brown, 8;>ecify not the creation, but the 
awarding or distribution of the scholarships previously created. They show the prefer- 
ence given to general proficienct/, ten out of the fifteen scholarships at Matriculation to be 
given to those who held the highest places in general classes ; seven out of the first 
year, and five for each of the two following years, also for general proficiency ; whereas, 
according to the present system, only one scholarship is given for general proficiency the 
first year, and none for any one of the following years, and none for poor young men ; they 
always competing r^ a disadvantage, as rich men are able to employ private tutors for their 
sons. The Rev. Mr. NeUes, in his evidence in answer to question 409, quotes the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, and shows how contrary to the records themselves, are the state- 
ments contained in Mr. Broun' s questions. As well might 3Ir. Dorion be charged with hav- 
ing voted to divide Montreal into three electoral districts, because when a Bill which he 
had opposed was passed to make such a division, he wished to render it as consistent with his 
own views as possible. I opposed the creation of scholarships as proposed, and when thejr 
were established, I sought to make the distribution of them as just and beneficiaras possi- 
ble, according to my views. Such false quotations from the official minutes of the Senate, 
in order to implicate rae, are of a piece with the seven forged quotations made by the 
** Editor-in-chief" of the Globe, which I exposed last year, and to which he has never 
attempted any reply. 

E. RYERSON. 
Quebec, April 23rd, 1860. 

The Reverend Dr. Ryerson further Examined. 

Question submitted by Professor Wilson, and put 

[^By the Chairman,"] 

Ques, 411. You stated to the Committee, that if the Committee would order the pro* 
ceedings of the Senate to be laid before them, and mark who were present, and what was 
done at each meeting, they would see how the system has been worked, and how partiefi 
connected with the University and Upper Canada Colleges had directed as to expendi- 
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ture, Btudies, scholarships, &c. The minutes will show that all these expenditures have 
been directed by a family compact of gentlemen receiving their salaries from the Univer- 
sity and Upper Canada College endowments. Dr. Ri/erson has the minutes before 
him; will he specify in detail, the facts to which he refers, seeing that no Professors, ex- 
cept Dt, McCaul, had a seat at the Senate, before 2nd February, 1857 ? — I refer to the min- 
utes. 

It being 3 o'clock, P.M., the Committee adjourned until Monday next at 11 o'clock, 
AM. 



Monday. 2^rd April. 
COMMITTEE MET. 

Present : 

Hon. Mr. CAMERON, Chairman, 



Hon. " 


Caylby, 


Hon. ' 


Foley, 


Hon. " 


Atty. Qen. Macdonald, 


a 


McCann, 




ROBLIN, 


u 


Simpson 



The Rev. Messrs. Cook, Ryerson, Stinson, NelleSy and Pooh were in atttendanoe. 

John Langtouj Esq., Vice-Chancellor, and Professor WUson appeaped and informed the 
Committee, that they had on the part of the University of Toronto closed their case of re- 
plies. 

John Langton, Esquire, was further Examined. 

Questions submitted by Mr. Poole, and put 

[By the Chairman.'] 

Ques, 412. Was there no extravagance in spending $297,754.87 in the New Building? 
— I do not think the expenditure on the Building was beyond the requirements of the Uni- 
versity. 

Quea, 413. Was it not extravagant outlay to send to France for stone for that Building f 
— ^I do not think the use of Caen stone in that Building was more extravagant than the fre- 
quent use of the same stone in other Public Buildings, in the small quantity in which it was 
used. 

Ques. 414. Has not the system of warming the New Buildings proved to be extrava- 
gant, when the Bursar reports it cost in 1859 $1,824 84 for fuel ? — I do not think that the 
system of warming the New Building has yet been sufficiently tried, and it has not been taken 
off the hands of the Contractor. And other Public Buildings which are warmed in the 
same way, as the Rossin House of Toronto, are not found to cost more than other means of 
warming. 

Ques 415. Has there not been an unnecessary outlay on the grounds ? — I do not think 
there was. It was necessary to provide an approach to the Building, and there has been no 
outlay upon the grounds, except making the necessary roads up to the Building, and a 
bridge across the ravine. 

Ques. 416. Could not the efficiency of the Institution be maintained by a less number 
of Professors ? — ^I do not think that it could, with the exception of two Professorships. I 
do not think, as I have stated in my evidence, that a Professor of Agriculture is necessary, 
and I do not think a Professor of Meteorology is necessary, except 4n connection with the 
Observatory. 

Ques. 417. Is the Professor of Oriental literature and Hebrew necessary for anon-Theo- 
logical Institution ? — I think that the study of the Hebrew language belongs more peculiarly 
to the Faculty of Divinity. But the Oriental kneuages as included in our course, comprise 
more than Hebrew, and I am not aware of any University which does not provide for th« 
study of Oriental langm^fee. 
16 
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IBySon. Att, Gen. Macdonald,] 

Quet. 418. Now that office in India is conferred on competitive of Examination, is it 
not desirable that Canadian Toath should have an opportunity to compete for Office by 
the study of Arabic, Persian, and the several Indian languages, and is it not desirable thai 
the study of those languages should be encouraged by the University ?— I think that it 
might be desirable to extend the study of existing Oriental languages, as suggested by the 

Suestion. But our course rektes more peculiarly to extinct oriental languages wnich, 
[though a useful preparation for the study of the modem ones, would not altogether meet 
the views expressed in the question. 

Question submitted by Mr. Poole, and put 

[i(y the Chairman.'] 

Ques. 419. Is there any real necessity for so many salaried Servants connected with 
the establbhment ? — I know very little of the duties of the servants in the College. In 
the University we have only a messenger. 

Ques. 420. Would not fewer than seven persons, including the Professor of Meteor- 
ology, be sufficient to take charge of the Observatory ? — I am not aware how many peraons 
there are in charge of the Observatory, but I think the question states the number erron- 
eously. I do not believe that the staff there is at all beyond what is absolutely neces^aiy 
to carry on the observations. I have stated in my evidence in chief that, although it is 
desirable that the Observatory should be kept up, I do not think it ought to be a charge 
on the University Funds. I think it ought to be maintained by the Province. 

Quei. 421. Is it not extravagant to spend $9,044 in the Bursar's Office, as reported in 
1857 ? — ^It has always appeared to me that the expenses of the Bursar's Office are large, 
but I have very few opportunities of judging of the matter, and no means of suggesting 
any alteration. 

Qties. 422. Are notthe items called IncideYitals, as reported in 1857, one of $1510, the 
other $357 1, indications of extravagance ? — The first sum named is part of the expcDses of 
the Bursar's Office, of which I know very little, and over which I have no control. As to 
the second sum, as stated in the Bursar's evidence, a large portion related to matters entirely 
foreign to the Educational department of the Ur iversity, which is all that lam connected 
with, such as £150 to the heirs of the late Professor of Medicine, ordered by the Govern- 
ment, and considerable expenses for surveying and reporting upon the landed property of the 
University. That portion of the Incidental expenses under the control of the University 
authorities, I do not think has been excessive. 

Ques. 423. Does not the Senate control the Bursar's Office and recommend those ex- 
penditures? — The Senate has nothing at all to do with the Bursar's Office, and never recom- 
mended any of those expenditures. 

Qttes. 424. The Stationery Account of 1857, is reported by the Bursar as amounting to 
$2894 6 cts. Is not that extravagant ? — The expense for Stationery and Printing has been 
very heavy, and was necessarily so at the first commencement of the University. It has been 
already very much reduced, and by arrangements which I made with the University Printer 
last year, it will be still further reduced. 

{^Bythe Hon. Mr. Co^%.] 

Ques. 425 Referring to the question put to you by Mr. Poole, relating to the two Inci- 
dental expenses, do you understand them as both chargeable especially against the Bursar's 
Office ?— Certainly not. The first is the only one chargeable against the Bursar's Office. 

Question submitted by Mr. Poole, and put 

[JBfy tJic Chairman.'] 

Ques. 426. Does not part of those expenses belong to the Bursar's Office. — The first 
tern of incidentals, amounting to £373, relates exclusively to the Bursar's Office. 

Ques. 427. The Bursar reports for 1859 an expenditure of $6013 for Scholarships and 
$950.00 the same year for Prizes and Medals. Is not that extravagant ? — With regard to 
the Scholarships, in my evidence in chief I have clearly shewn that the expenses in the 
University of Toronto are not greater for Scholarships than in most similar Institutions. 
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Audi as we may expect, the number of stadents to increase annaally, I do not tbink the 
present appropriation for Schokrships at all excessive. As to that portion of the other 
Item for Medals and Prizes which is under the control of the University, I do not think 
the expenditure excessive. With that portion under the control of the College, I have 
nothing to do. 

Qu€8. 428. Was not the amount of 83560, paid to certain Commissioners, on examina- 
tion of certain charges: viz., Miles and Brify, W. Coffin and F. Daniels an extravagant 
outlay. — The amount was ordered to be paid by the (xovernment, who, I presume, are the 
best judges whether the remuneration was excessive or otherwise. 

Ques. 429. Was it not extravagance to give 50 Honors, Scholarships and Prizes to T 
Moss ? — I am not aware of the amount of Scholarships and Prizes given to Mr. T. Moss. 
But I will say this .or Mr. Moss, that a more distinguished young man never appeared in 
any University, or one who attended to his studies and distinguished himself m all the 
departments more than he did. 

Ques. 430. Are they not so stated in the Calendar of 1858 and 1859 ? — ^I do not know. 
I am not in the habit of reading the Calendar, which is not published by the University. 

Ques, 431. Was it not an extravagant outlay to spend 81580 in celebrating the Laying 
of the Top Stone of the New Building, as stated in the Bursar's statement ? — I believe it is 
customary upon the inauguration of any large public building, to have a public celebration. 
I know there was a public celebration on the occasion of laying the first stone of the Laval 
University, and also at the installation of the Normal Schools of Lower Canada, and I think 
it was a very proper thing to have such a celebration at Toronto. I do not think, under 
the circumstances, the cost of that celebration was too great, considering the importance 
of the institution which was then opened, and that His Excellency was taking an active 
part in the ceremony. 

Ques. 432. Is it not extravagant to lay out S5676.86 on furniture for Boarding Halli 
in connection with University College, as stated in Bursar's Report ? — ^With regard to the 
outfit of University College, I have no means of knowing what these items were for. But 
I conceive, if a large building of that kind has to be furnished, and apartments for 50 or 
60 students suppli^ with furniture, bedding, grates, &c., it could not be done properly for 
much less. 

Ques. 433. What prospect do you see for that Hall to pay its way, now that it is fur« 
Dished ? — As I stated before, I have no means of controlling the expenditure of University 
College, but I am aware that the authorities of that College intend that the Board fees of 
the students shall pay the entire expense of boarding. If the rate as at present fixed, is 
found to be insufficient, then they will raise the rate. 

Ques. 434. How many Boarders were attending there the last } car ? — I am not prepared 
to give the number. I refer to Professor Wilson 

Qties. 435. Will you please read for the Committee the resolution passed in the Senate 
respecting the salaries of the Professors, as recorded in the minute book on the 19th of 
May, 1858, page 455 ? — " The Vice-Chancellor, seconded by Mr. Patton, moved, That in 
''the opinion of the Senate, it is not expedient to make any permanent increase to the sal* 
''ariesof the Professors in University College. But they would recommend that the sti- 
''pend attached to the following Professorships, viz., Greek and Latin, with Logic and Rhet> 
''oric, Metaphysics and Ethics, Chemistry and Experimental Philosophy, Natural Philoso* 
<'phy, History and English Literature, Natural History, Mineralogy and Geology, and Mod- 
«' ern Languages, should be fixed at Five Hundred Pounds per annum, with an increase of 
<' Fifty Pounds per annum after five years from the dates of their commissions, and a fur- 
<' ther increase of Fifty Pounds per annum after every subsequent term of five years. 
'' The salaries, as recommended, should cover all present allowances for house rent 
<' The Senate would also recommend that the Salary of the President, as such, be Three 
''Hundred and Fifty Pounds per annum, and that the office of Vice-President be filled up 
"with a salary of One Hundred Pounds. 

" Which motion was carried.'' 
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Ques, 486. When was that resolation sanctioned by His Excellency ? — About a week or 
two afterwards, with a modification. 

Ques, 437. What was the modification ? — That the limit of the increase should be £650, 
an amount which could not have been exceeded by the original resolution, except in the 
case of a person of over twenty years' service in the University. 

Quen. 438. Is that the resolution upon which the salaries of the Professors are now reg- 
ulated ? — It is. I wish to explain that the salaries are not decided bv this resolution, but 
that this resolution was passed in answer to a reference from His Excellency, asking advice 
from the Senate. The salaries are determined by the Order in Council. 

Ques, 439. How long before the passing of that resolution when Dr. Ryerson assisted 
in raising Dr. Mc CauVs salary to the amount he formerly enjoyed ? — About two years. 
Upon that occasion Dr. Ryerson moved a recommendation that Dr. McCauVs salary should 
be raised, and added to it a recommendatien that the salaries of the other Professors should 
be raised. When Dr. McCauTs salary was afterwards raised by the Government, the refer- 
ence now spoken of was made with special reference to the recommendation formerly eman- 
ating from the Senate, and the Senate was asked to define what additional salaries to the Pro- 
fessors they recommended. 

Ques. 440. Is there any evidence of that in the Senate records ? — I do not know that 
there is. Such is the fact. The Minutes record that the Vice-Chancellor moved to take 
up the subject of the salaries of the Professors in University College, referred to the Senate 
by the letter of the Provincial Secretary read at the last meeting, upon which Dr. Wilson 
withdrew. At the previous meeting I find this record : '^ Read a letter from Hon. T. J. J. 
Loranger, Secretary, dated 24th April, in reference to the salaries of the Professors of 
University College." 

Ques, 441 . Has any resolution or statute been passed relating to the salaries of the Professors 
since May 19, 1858 ? — Not to my knowledge ; and I would say more than that, I feel cer- 
tain there was none or I should have heard of it. And I know that the reference was es- 
pecially with regard to the previous recommendation of the Senate, two years before. In the 
Secretary's Office all these documents will be found. 

Ques. 442. What xcre Dr. McCauTs salary and emoluments before 1856? — I am not 
certain. They were a good deal higher than his salary at that time. 

Ques. 443. What is Dr. McCauVs salary now ?— £1000 a year. 

Ques, 444. Is it not true then, that you moved, seconded by the Hon. Mr. Patten, on 
the 19th May, 1858, the resolutions by which the Professors' salaries are now regulated ? 
— ^I did, — explanatory of the previously recorded desire of the Senate that they should be 
raised. And when this motion was carried. Dr. Ryerson was present and ofiTcred no oppo- 
sition ? 

Ques, 445. Do the records say that Dr. Ryerson supported it? — The records state that 
he was present, and I state that he offered no opposition to it. 

Qu^A. 446. When and under what circumstances was the salary of the Principal of 
Upper Canada College fixed at £600 ? — I do not recollect the date of the last decision of 
the Senate upon the subject. According to my recollection, the question of the salary of 
the Principal of Upper Canada College came up three times upon references from the 
Government, and the three references all varied a little from each other. 

Ques, 447. When was the present Principal appointed ? — On the 8th April, 1857. 

Qties, 448. In 1857, February 2, page 882, vol. 2, the Vice-Chancellor introduced a 
Statute to determine the salaries and emoluments of the Principal of Upper Canada Col- 
lege. Is it by that statute those emoluments are now regulated ?^I believe that would 
be the Statute on which they are now regulated. 

Ques. 449. Was the system of options allowed in 1854, the same as that now allowed ? 
«— Very nearly the same. There was the same option between Modern Languages and 
Classics, and between Natural Science and Mathematios, The arrangement of the options 
has been varried ; the principle remains the same. 
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Ques. 450. Was the system of Scholarships the same in 1854 as the present system f 
— ^y ery nearly the same^ except that the number of Schokrships open to competition has 
been reduced. 

Ques, 451. Was the coarse of study revised in 1857. — ^It was. 

Ques. 452. Pleasestatetheobjectofthe Statute introduced bythe Vice*GhancelIorand 
seconded by Dr. Wilson on the 4th of March, 1857 ? — I presume this to be the existing 
Statute of Matriculation, and if I am right in supposing this, its object was to put our 
Matriculation examination in harmony with the capabilities of the Schools in the Country 
to send up young men to undergo it. 

Ques. 453. Did it lower thestandard of Matriculation ?-— Certainly. The standard of 
Matriculation was before too high. 

Qttes. 454. Please give the Committee the Teas and Nays on that Statute ? — ^The 
Yeas and Nays, ajs given on the 4th March, 1857, was not a division upon that Statute 
bat upon another Statute. There was no division on the Statute as introduced by me on 
the 26th March, which I believe to be the present Statute. 

Ques, 455. Will you produce the Statute on which the division took place ? — The7 
will be produced. 

Professor Wiiwn Examined. , 

Question submitted by the Rev. Mr. Poolcy and put 

[J5y the Chairman.'] 

Ques. 456. Does the present Statute lower the standard of Matriculaion ? — ^It decidedly 
does. I was appointed a Member of the Senate on the 2nd February, 1857. Previous to 
that time I had expressed very strongly in the College Council, and elsewhere, my convic« 
tion that the Matriculation examination was a complete barrier to the admission of Students 
from the Country Grammar Schools, and in reality created a monopoly for Upper Canada 
College. I had conversed on that subject repeatedly prior to that date with the Rev. Dr. 
Ryersouj and if he did not concur in that opinion he certainly led me to believe so. There 
is no step in reference to the interests of education in this Province in which I have borne 
a part, that I look back upon with more complete satisfaction than the lowering of that 
Matriculation. 

John Langtouj Esq.^ further Examined, ' 

[J5y the Hon. Mr. Caytey."] 

Ques. 457. Have you any observations to offer with reference to the School of Medicine 
in the University ? — I put in a statement in a tabular form, of the requirements of different 
Schools of Medicine, both in the Old Country and in Canada. Those in the Old Country 
are extracted from the Edinburgh Medical Journal of October, 1857 — ^those of the Cana- 
dian Schools from their own prospectuses. There will be observed a remarkable difference 
between the two, namely, that the British Schools require a less attendance upon lectures, 
and a larger attendance upon the Hospitab, owing, in all probability, to the greater abun- 
dance of hospitals there than in Canada. As compared with each other, the requirements 
of the Canadian Schools of Medicine are very similar. The following are the differences : — 
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I would, at the same time^ state what the work of Matricolation examinations in the 
Canadian Institutions is. 

Matriculation Examination, Victoria. — Satisfactory evidence of classical and general 

attainments. In Classics — London Pharmaco- 
pea, Gregory's Conspectus, or Sallust or any other 
Latin Book. 
'* ** McGill'.s — Proof of competent classical attainments either 

by examination or otherwise. 
<< '< Queen's. — Proof of classical attainments. 

With remd to the Matriculation in Medicine, it stands upon an entirely different 
footing from Matriculation in Arts. The object of a Matriculation examination in Arts is 
to shew that the student is sufficiently far advanced to go on with his studies in the pre* 
scribed course. The object of a Matriculation examination in Medicine is to ascertain 
whether he has finished his studies in these departments in which he will never be 
examined again. I am aware that any examination for Matriculation will be very 
partially acted upon, and it is impossible at any one examination, to decide whether a man 
is a sufficiently well educated man to fit him fbr the Profession of Medicine. I entirely 
agree with Dr. Cook, that it would be a great deal better, if he were required, before pro- 
ceeding with Medicine, to be either a graduate in Arts, or to have taken a certain number of 
definite courses in Arts. But no one University can introduce this system when it is not 
the custom in other Universities ; it can only be done by the combined action of them all, 
and I hope it may yet be done. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson addressed the Committee in explanation of his evidence for 
merly given. 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson farther Examined. 

[jBy the Ron. Mr, CayleyJ] 

Ques. 458. What was the date of your motion for the increase of Dr. Mc CauTs salary, 
and the recommendation of some addition to the salaries of the other Professors ? 

Ques. 459. Be so good as to refer to the Bursar's Statement of salaries which Dr. Mc- 
Caul and the other Professors were receiving at the time you made that motion and read 
the amounts ss shewn in vol. xv., no. 5, of the Appendix for 1857? 

Que$. 460. What effect had the Order of the Council directing the addition of £60 to 
the salaries of each of the Professors for the year 1855, on the salaries of those gentle- 
men for the year 1855. 

Que2. 461. In effect then Dr. McCaul had been in the receipt of £820, and Messrs. 
Dr. JBevarif Croft, Cherrtman, Wilson, Hincks, Fomeri and Chapman, had been in the re- 
ceipt of £510 each, for two years, when you moved the resolution of 18th December, 1856 f 

Witness was allowed to hand in his answers to the above questions at the next meet- 
ing of the Committee. 

Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock, A. M. 



Tuesday, 24th April. 
COMMITTEE MET. 

Present : 

The Hon. MALCOLM CAMERON, Chairman 
Hon. Mr. Catley, 
Hon. Mr. Foley, 

Hon. Mr. Atty. Gen. Macdonald, 
Mr. McCann, 
Mr. RoBLiN. 

The Jtevds. Messrs. Cooke, Ryerson, Stinson, NeUes, and Poole were in attendance. 

John LangUm, Esq., and Professor YRhan, of University of Toronto, were in attend- 
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The Hon. Joit^h C. Morrinn appeared in answer to sommona of Committee, and wu 

Examined. 

[By the Hon. Mr. Cayley.l 

Ques. 462. You have seen the bailding now occupied as a Lunatic Asylum, on the 
Unirersity Ground, and are aware that it formed part of the intended University Build- 
ing : are you aware of what the cost would have been had the original plan been carried 
out? — I am not aware of the sum. It was, in my opinion, estimated at over £200,000. 

Ques. 463. What was understood by the Senate as the probable cost of the Buildings 

5 reposed to be erected on the present site at the time Chief Justice Draper moved in the 
enate to reouest His Excellency to appropriate a sum for that purpose ?— The appropria- 
tion expected was £100,000, £75,000 for the Buildings, £25,000 toward the Museum and 
Library. 

Questions submitted by the Rev. Dr. Ryerion, and put 

{^By (he Chatrman.'] 

Que$. 464 . Do you recollect particularly the proceedings of the Senate in 1854, and 
the part that Dr. Rycrson took in them ? — I recollect generally the proceedings, but I can- 
not at this time say the particular course that Dr. Ryerson took. 

Que$. 465. Do you recollect his having suggested the discontinuance of Upper Canada 
College, and the use of its Buildings for University College? — I do not, although I do 
recollect that the subject was mentioned. 

Mr. Langton further Examined. 

[jBy the Honorable Mr, Cay ley."] 

Ques. 466. In your Statement in Chief you say that the scholarships of Toronto 
University are all open scholarships, unconnected with any College ; — that a student of 
Queen's or Victoria, may hold one if he can obtain it, and continue his studies at his own 
College : that, in fact, any young men who can come up to the requisite standard, whether 
they belong to a College or not, niaj hold scholarships of the University, and that many 
are so held. Can you state the whole number of scholarships awarded by (he University 
since its commencement, and how many were taken by students not at the time students of 
the University ? — There have been 213 scholarships awarded since 1854. Of these, 100 
were awarded to candidates who were not at the time students in University College. Many 
of them afterwards became students in College, but many had no connection with it in any 
part of their course. 

Reverend Dr. Ryerson handed in his answers to questions 458, 459, 460 and 461, put 
by Hon. Mr. Cayley yesterday, as follows : — and was further Examined. 

'< What was the date of your motion for the increase of Dr. McCauTs salary, and the 
" reoonunendation of some addition to the salaries of the other Professors ?'' — Ans. The 18th 
of December, 1856. 

''Be so good as to refer to the Bursar's Statement of salaries which Dr. McCaid 
" and the other Professors were receiving atthe time you made that motion and read the 
-'amounts, as shown in Vol. xv.. No. 5, ofthe Appendix for 1857 ?" — Ans. My motion was 
made, as is evident from the words of the resolution, intending to raise the salary of Dr. 
McCatU to the amount he formerly enjoved. The Report in the Appendix was presented to 
the (Government in March, 1857, several months after my motion was made. Of the salar- 
ies ot the Professors at the time of making my motion I knew nothing, except what was con- 
tained in the Appendix to the Journals for 1856 ; and in that the salaries of each of the 
Professors was stated to be £450. In the Bursar's Return, in the Appendix for 1857, 1, 
however, find the salaries are stated thus : — 

The Rev. J. McCaul, Professor of Classical Literature,— 12 

months' salary, ...... £510 

Inoreaae, as per Order in Council, for 1855, 60 
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As President of University College, — 12 months' salaiy. 
Allowance for honse rent, ... 

IniOl - 



250 








60 








£880 








£630 








630 








350 








570 








570 








570 








570 








570 









Professor of Metapbysics, - - - . 

Professor of Chemistry, . . - - 

Professor of Agriculture, - . . . 

Professor of Natural Philosophy, ... 
Professor of History and English Literature, 
Professor of Natural History, . - . 

Professor of Modern Languages, . . . 

Professor of Mineralogy, . - - - 

All these salaries include £60 for 1855. 

(What effect had the Order of Council directing the addition of £60 to the salaries of 
each of the Professors for the year 1856, or the salaries of those gentlemen for the year 
1855 ? — Ans, It would have made them £60 more. 

(In effect then Dr. McCaul had been in the receipt of £820 ; and Messrs. Dr. Beavm^ 
Croft, dierrimany Wilson, Hincks, Forneri and Chapman had been in the receipt 
of £510 each for two years, when you moved the Resolution of 18th December, 1856 ? 
— ^7w. What the retrospective effect of my Resolution was I cannot say. It may have 
been applied retrospectively as w^ll as prospectively. It cannot be denied that in 1855, 
they were as I stated £450. The vouchers of the Bursar's Office ought to show when the 
advance was made, aad upon what authority. 

[ Jty Honorahle Mr. CayUyl 

Ques. 471. Is this (document now produced) the memorial of Dr. McCaul, asked for 
by you yesterday ? — It is dated November 18th, 1856, is accompanied by the Provincial 
Secretary's letter, dated December 13th, 1856^ and must therefore be the memorial re- 
qnired. I will read it : — 

"University Colleoe, 

" Toronto, November 18, 1856. 

" Sir, — I have the honor to request that, you will be so good as to submit to His Ex" 
cellency the Governor Q-eneral the following statement relative to my emoluments. 

" In the year 1842, 1 was appointed Vice-President of King's College, and in 1843 
Professor of Classical Literature, Logic, Rhetoric, and Belles Lettres. The emoluments 
of the Vice-President had been previously (March 30, 1841) fixed by the College Council 
at £750 sterling per annum, with a suitable residence ; but m consequence of the state of 
the income of the Institution at the period of my appointment, it was found necessary that 
I should discharge the duties of both Vice-President and Professor, with the same emolu- 
ments for both offices as has been fixed for the former alone. In addition to these emolu- 
ments, I was entitled to a proportion of the fees paid by the students and candidates for de- 
grees. This proportion of the fees, during the period in which I held these offices, viz., 
firom 1843 to 1848, exceeded £50 currency per annum. In 1848 I was appointed Presi- 
dent of King's College, still retaining the Professorships, and the emoluments remained 
unaltered, with the exception that having occasion to leave the house which I had occupied 
as Vice-President, I was allowed £80 currency for house rent. In 1850, however, my 
emoluments were reduced by the Senate to £600 currency per annum, without any allow- 
ance for house rent, and the onlv counterbalance for this reduction was the provision that 
I should for the future receive the whole, instead of a proportion, of the fees paid by the 
Btndents attending my lectures as Professor. Shortly afterwards this statute was repealed, 
and the salary was raised from £600 currency to £700 currency, with an allowance of £60 
per annum for house rent, and the right, as m the former statute, to the whole amount of 
fees. The emoluments as fixed by this statute remained unchanged from 1851 to 1855, 
when in conjaum with my colleagues I received tilie addition of £60 per annum to my 
■afaory bs Professor ; bnt the reeeipts from fees have been so far reduced, in consequenoe 
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of the lowering of the amouiit to be paid, and the increased number of Students entitled to 
exemption ; that the income from this source, constantly diminishing since 1851| was last 
year below £3. 

'^ From this statement it is apparent that at present, when the expense of liring is so 
enormously increased^ my emoluments are about £150 less than they were in 1849. I may 
be permitted to remark in illustration of this increased expense, that the allowance which 
I receive of £60 per annum for house rent, is not one half of the amount which I pay, 
exclusive of taxes. 

'< It is proper that I should mention that the reduction which was made in 1850, wa^ 
not limited to me, but extended to the other Professors in the Faculty of Arts. Br- 
Beaven's salary was reduced from £500 sterling, to £450 currency ; Dr. Orofit and Mr. 
Murray* t from £450 sterling, to £450 currency, and the allowance for house-rent was with- 
dra;rn from each. Subsequently, however, Dr. Beaten, received about*£1140 currency as 
compensation, and an allowance of £60 per annum for house-rent was granted both to him 
and to Dr. Cro/t, They also received during the last year, the addition of £60 per annum, 
to which I have already adverted. Mr. Murray's death prevented his participation in 
these measures of relief. 

^' Under such circumstances, I respectfully prayi that His Excellency in Council willb^ 
pleased to take my case into his favorable consideration. In 1852, 1 addressed a commu- 
nication on the same subject to His Excellency, the Earl of Elgin, which was duly ac- 
knowledged, but was not followed by any action. Since that time I have abstained from 
bringing the matter under the consideration of the Government, chieflly because the claims 
of others connected with the Institution had meanwhile been submitted, nor would I now 
solicit attention to my emoluments, if experience of their inadequacy did not enforce the 
necessity of application for an increase. 

<< I have the honor to be. Sir, 

*^ Your obedient Servant, 

"John McGaul, 
'' President and Pro/e$9or. 
" The Hon. T. Lee Terrill, 

" Provincial Secretary, 



"I. 0., 18th December, 1866. 
*' Patrick Freeland, Esq., 

" Registrar, University of Toronto, Toronto. 

" Sir, — I have the honor, by command of His Excellency the Oovernor-Oeneral, to 
transmit to you, herewith, a copy of a Memorial of the President of University College, on 
the subject of his emoluments, and I have to request you to lose no time in laying the 
document before the Senate, with a view of their reporting thereon for His Excellency's 
information. 

" Yours, &o., 

« T. L. T. 



" University of Toronto, 19th Dec., 1856. 

. " Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 13th instant, trans- 
mitting a copy of a Memorial of the President of University College, on the subject of his 
emoluments, and requesting the Senate to report thereon, for the information of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General. 

'^ In relation to that Memorial, I have the honor to inform you, that I availed myself of 
the earliest opportunity to lay the same, together with your letter, before the Senate, and 
that afler a careful consideration of the prayers of the Memorial, the Senate passed the 
following Besolution in relation thereto, viZi : 

'< That in reference to the Memorial of the Rev. Dr. McOaui, President and Professor 
of University College, referred by command of His Excellency for the report of the Senate 
thereon, 
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^'Tliifl Senate is of opinion that Dr. McCavl is justly entitled to at least a salary equal 
to the amount of the emoluments he formerly enjoyed. 

''The Senate avails itself of this occasion to submit to the consideration of His Excel- 
lency in Council, whether some addition should not also be made to the salaries of the other 
Professors of University College, as a just compensation for their able services and in con- 
sequence of the unprecedented dearness of living.'^ 

" I have the honor to be, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

"P. FREELAND, 

'' Registrar 
"The Honorable 

"T. Lbb Terrill, 

'• Provincial Secretary, &c., &c. 



'' Copy of a Report of a Committee of the Honorable the Executive Council, dated the 12th 
April, 1858, approved by his Excellency the Governor General in Council on the 13th 
April, 1858. 

"On a communication, dated 18th November, 1856, from Dr. McCaid, President of the 
University College, representing that his present emoluments (amoimting to £760, and an 
allowance of £60 for House Rent) are less by about £150 per annum, wan thev were in 
1849, whilst the fees have been gradually diminishing to such an extent, that last year, 
they yielded but a sum of £3, and praying that in consequence of the high and increasing 
prices of living, his application for increased emoluments may meet with favorable conside- 
ration. 

"The above communication having been referred to the Senate of the University for 
report, that body have passed the following Resolution, which is submitted for Your 
Excellency's consideration : 

" That in reference to the Memorial of the Revd. Dr. McCavl, this Senate is of opinion 
ti that Dr. Mc Cavl is entitled to at least a salary equal to the amount of the emoluments he 
It formerly enjoyed. " 

" The Senate avails itself of this occasion to submit whether some addition should not 
'' also be made to the salaries of the other Professors of University College, as a just com- 
" pensation for their able ser\*ces, and in consequence of the unprecedented dearness of 
" living.'' 

" The Committee recommended that the salary of Dr. Mc CavZ be increased to £1000 per 
annum, inclusive of allowance for House Rent, and that he be paid at that rate from the 
Ist January 1857. 

" To the Honorable (Certified^ 

" Provincial Secretary, &c., &o. Wm. H. Lbb, C. E. C. 



"I. 0. Uth April, 1858. 

" The Reverend Dr. McCaul, President of University College, Toronto. 

" Rev'd Sir,^— I have the honor to inform you that His Excellency the Governor 
Oeneral has had under his consideration in Council, your letter of the 18th November, 
1856, renewing your application for an increase of your emoluments as President of Uni- 
versity College, Toronto. 

" His Excellency has also had before him the Report of the Senate of the University; 
on the subject of your application. 

" In view of the fact set forth in your letter, and of the Report of the Senate thereon, 
His Excellency in Council has been pleased to order that your salary should be increased to 
£1000 currency, per annum, inclusive of allowance for House Rent, and that you be paid 
such increased salary from the 1st January, 1857. 

I remain, &c., 

T. J. J. L." 
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J. 0., Uth April, 1858. 

^' To Tlie Bursar of the University and College^ Toronto. 

'^ Sir,— I have the honor to transmit to you, herewith^for yonr information and gaidance 
a copy of an Order in Council of the 13th instant, on the subject of the salary of the Prea 
ident of University College. 

I remain, &c., 

T. J. J. L." 



Qu€8. 468. Did you observe, as you read the memorial, a reference to the sum of JC60 
that, in common with his colleagues, he received in 1855 ? — I did. I can only say that 
the impression made on my mind was that which I have stated, and that I acted upon it 
I wish the memorial to be put in as evidence. 

Qiies. 469. Are you aware when this resolution of recommendation of the Senate to 
His Excellency was acted upon ? — I do not know, indeed. 

Qiies. 470. Read the date of the letter ? — The minute of Council is dated April IBth, 

1858. 

Que$. 471. You will perceive from the letter from the Secretary's Office, that the Mem- 
orial of Dr. McCaul, of November 15th, 1856, on which your recommendation of Dec. 18th, 
1856, was founded, was not acted upon by the Government until 1858. Any addition 
of salary, therefore, which the Professors received in 1855 and 1856, will not have been 
the result of your recommendation of 18th December, 1856? — ^I cannot say, because there 
is nothing in this minute referring to the salaries of other Professors, and 1 cannot say 
when their salaries were raised. 

Mr. Langtoriy further Examined. 

Questions submitted by Mr. Poole and put — 

[By the Chairman^] 

Qu€8. 472. If, as is shown in the Appendix for 1856, No. 11, Statement No. 2, that 
the salary of the Professors for 1855, run as follows, viz. : — Professor Kingston, £450 
Professor Form, £450 ; Professor Chapman^ £450 ; Professor Mincks, £450 ; Professor 
Wilaonf £450; Dr. Beaven, £450 and House rent; Profe.«?sor Crofif £450 and rent; Dr. 
Mc Caul, Professor, £450 and rent, and £250 as President ; and if, as you state, their sala- 
ries were raised in 1856 to £510 prior to the resolutions of the 18th of December, 1856^ 
upon what authority were they so raised, and where is that authority? And when a reso- 
lation had been moved to raise Dr. McCaxiVs salary and emoluments to what he formerly 
enjoyed, why was not the mover and seconder of that Resolution informed that they had 
been so raised ?— In regard to that part of Mr Poolers question which asks on what authority 
these salaries were so raised, I have to reply that the Bursar's Accounts shew that it waa 
upon the authority of an Order in Council of 1855. As to the latter portion of the quea-. 
tion, why the fact that they were so raised was not communicated to the mover and sec- 
onder, I have to say that the fact was distinctly stated in express terms in the memorial in 
consideration of which the motion was made by the mover. 

Que«. 473. If the salaries were raised, as the result of the resolution of 1856, by Order 
in Council in 1858, why then did the Vice-chancellor move, seconded by Hon. Mr. PaJtUmj 
that an additional salary be made to th^ Professors ?— Because there was no Order in Conn- 
cil, raising the salaries of the other Professors at that time The resolution moved by my- 
self, and seconded by Hon. Mr. Patton, was in consequence of a reference to the Senate from 
His Excellency, on the 13th of May, 1858, which is thus recorded [Minutes, page 453] — 
" Read a letter from T. J. J. Loranger, Secretary, dated 24th April, in reference to the 
salaries of the Professors of the University College." The nature of it was informing the 
Senate that Dr. Mc Caul's salary had been raised, and asking the Senate to advise the course 
they recommended with regard to the other Professors, 

Ques, 474. Was there not an addition made also to the salary of Dr. McOaui at the 
same time ? — There was not 
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Ques, 475. The last clause in the minutes of May 19th, 1858, is " the Senate would 
also recommend that the salaries of the President, as such, be £850 per annum, and that the 
office of Vice-President be filled up with the salary of £100 " ?— The effect of that was 
act to raise the salary beyond £1000. 

Ques, 476. You stated yesterday that in your promptings to Mr. Broum while he was 
qnestioning Dr. Emerson, that you told him that he was misrepresenting Dr. R^erson^ why 
then, did you not in justice to the Committee, in justice to the Legislative Assembly by 
whom that Committee was appointed, and in justice to the people they represented, inform 
the Committee that one of their own number had so far forgotten himself and his duty, aa 
deliberately and knowingly to misrepresent the witness at the Bar, and that he was doing 
80 with a professed copy of resolutions from the Senate records in his hand, and against the 
remonstrance of the Vice-Chanoellor of the Senate ? — I, by no mnans, admit the acooracy 
of the wording of the question. The facts are these : when Mr. Brown had put the ques- 
tion to Dr. Ryerson as regards his seconding my resolution about Scholarships, I told him 
that did not imply that either Dr. Ryerson or I were thereby founding Scholarships, bat 
merely appropriating Scholarships already founded. 

IBy Jkrl Rohhn.] 

Ques. 477. When you informed Mr. Brawn he was mistaken, what did he reply ? — 
My recollection is that Mr. Brcvm replied to the effect that whether he had proposed 
to found or only to distribute Scholarships, Dr. Ryerson's accusations against the profess- 
ors, for having been guilty of such extravagance was refuted by this motion, which shew- 
d that it was done three years before they had any seat in the Senate] 

Professor Wilson further Examined 

Questions submitted by Rev. Mr. ^elks and put — 

[Bf/ ike Chairmcm.'] 

Ques. 478. Is there anything in the present composition or working of the 
Senate of the University of Toronto, that you deem defective, and if so, state what it 
is ? — I think the present composition of the Senate is defective. It has never been 
our part, acting under a specific Statute of the Province, and appointed to office under 
it, to pretend to dictate changes in the Law. The defects, I perceive, consist in the 
Senate being an unchanging body, nominated entirely by the Crown, although including 
ex^jficto members. Care has, however, evidently been taken to place upon the Senate the 
representatives of the leading denominations of the Province that take an active part in 
Public Education. Notwithstanding, we have no right, under the present arrangements, to 
assume that such nomination meets with the approval of the various Colleges, Denomina- 
tions, or Institutions. I should be glad, therefore, to see the Senate more a Representative 
body. I wish to add to this, that the refusal or neglect of the various Colleges affiliated 
to the University in consequence of the Act of 1853, to take advantage of the system 
thereby introduced, has in reality, I believe, prevented such changes being introduced already 

Ques. 479. Have you any suggestions to offer for the improvement of the University 
80 far as regards the Senate ? — ^It has naturally occurred to my mind, anticipating the en- 
quiry which this Committee is appointed to make, that the question of re-modelling the 
denate would come up. Without putting it forward as a matured opinion I will mention the 
idea I have of a University Senate that might be satisfactory to all parties. Seeing that 
the University is a Provincial Institution, under any circumstances the Government ought to 
exercise some contol over its supreme Board. I should, therefore, leave to the Government, as 
at present, the appointment of the Chancellor. I think, also, that the Government ought to 
nominate a limited nimiber of members — say 4 or 6. — I think it might be well that the 
Chancellor hintself should nominate one member. The graduates of the University in Arts 
ought to have the privilege of electing two or more Representatives out of their own num- 
ber ; the Graduates in Medicine and those in Law should at least, have one mem- 
ber each. And when I speak of the Graduates, I conceive that if Queen's 
College, Victoria College, and Trinity College, were to affiliate with the University, 
their Graduates should exercise the same privileges as the present Graduates of the 
University, and have the sume vote in the election of their Representatives to the common 
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body. I think also that the Law Society should have two Representatiyes, as being 
specially interested in one department of Education. For the same reason I would giye the 
Medical Board and the Council of Public Instruction Representatiyes, I would 
next give Representatiyes to Uniyersity College, Queen's College, Victoria College, Trinity 
College, Regiopolis College, Bytown College, Knox's College, the U. P. Theological Insti- 
tution, the Congregational Institution, the Episcopal Methodist Educational Institution, 
the Baptist Educational Institution, and, in fact, to the Educational Institution of each 
religious denomination in Upper Canada. As to the number of Representatiyes these 
bodies should haye, I certainly think Uniyersity College has a right to a larger number 
than the others, for this reason : in the first place, the Professors constituting the Council of 
University College, appointed under the authority of the Province, are presumed to be 
selected as specially fit for their duties, and if they are not fit they ought not to hold office. 
They therefore constitute as it were, the proper advisers of the Government on Educational 
questions. Moreover, in reference to pecuniary interests, it is manifest that, whatever 
differences of opinion may exist between Queen's, Victoria, Trinity, and other Denomina- 
tional Colleges, their interests are in common as in opposition to University College. Never- 
theless, for the sake of securing complete affiliation, I would not press very stronglj for 
special advantages for University College in this respect. But, even supposing Queen's, 
Victoria and Trinity not to affiliate, I would still allow them one Representative in the 
Senate, as such seems to me to constitute the best means of electing members of the 
Senate, in whom the denominations may have confidence, without at the same time ad- 
mitting the dangerous principle of transferring such election to ecclesiastical bodies. Let 
me further add, that in carrying out such a plan, I conceive the Colleges should not be 
bound to elect two of their own Professors, but left free to select their own President if 
they please for ona, and such resident either of Toronto or some neighbouring place, for the 
other, as they may deem a fit Representative of their interests. By this means, they woold se- 
cure a Representative invariably present at the ordinary routine business of the Senate, while 
when important educational questions were under consideration, they could also secure 
the presence of the head of their College. I would further add, that the election should 
bie for a term of years, say three, one third to go out annually, but to be eligible for re-elec- 
ton. To such a Board, I conceive, might fitly be entrusted, if not the absolute patronage 
of the Chairs in University College, at least the nomination of three, in the case of each 
vacancy, from whom the Government should make the appointment. 

Ques, 480. You speak of the neglect of the representatiyes of the affiliated Colleges 
in attending the Senate; Are you aware that when they have attended, the Uniyersity 
of Toronto has made no provision to bear their travelling and other expenses? — lam 
well aware of it, and it is with the speciaJ view to meet that difficulty that I have suggested, 
in constituting the Senate, to allow to each College at least two Representatives, one of 
whom they conld choose either as a resident of Toronto, or as one who otherwise could make 
it convenient to attend at the ordinary routine meetings. Thereby, no serious difficultry 
could be thrown in the way of the othe r's attendance on those rare occasions when questions 
of importance are under consideration. 

QuesASl. Is it your opinion that the University of Toronto and University College 
could be efficiently carried on with any less endowment than they now enjoy ? — I am 
scarcely prepared to answer that question. My position in University College as well as in 
the Senate of the University of Toronto is quite a subordinate one. I have no special turn 
for Finance, and have exercised no oversight over the general expenditure. 

Ques, 482. Do you think that University College should be limited in the amount of 
its endowment ? — I think it should have a fixed income, after ascertaining what its reason- 
able requirements are, bearing in reference the future as well as the present, and that it 
should be required to meet its expenses within that limited sum, thereby throwing on the 
College Council the responsibility of having topayany deficiency out of their own salaries. 
At the same time justice would require that if by economical management a surplus accrued, 
it should either remain in their hands to meet the deficiencies of future years, or be at their 
disposal for College purposes. The present plan, as provided by the Act, which deprives 
the University Fund of all the surplus that may result from economical management, seems 
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about as unlikely a plan as could well be devised for inducing any men to saye, seeing tbat 
the more they spend the more they get, and the more they economize the more they lose. 

Que9, 483. Ts it true that the Classical Tutor, employs part of hb time in preparing 
fltndents for Matriculation ? — I have looked in the library of the Legislative Assembly, 
for copies of the Athemeum of this last year. I regret that I am not able to produce 
wliat would show that the practice of the Tutor of University College Toronto, in having a 
class to prepare candidates for Matriculation, precisely corresponds with the actual prac- 
tice of University College London, the College corresponding to University College, 
Toronto, in its non-denominational character, and affiliated to the University pre- 
gcribed by the Statute as our model. At the same time I must say that the College 
Council have care^Uy guarded against this practice as an abuse. No boys, of an age fit to 
enter a Grammar School, are allowed to avail themselves of it. But, owing to the pecu* 
liar position of Canada at this time, we have men, up in years, who come to Toron- 
to for a College education, without the previous preparatory training, who cannot go to 
School, and who, unless some such facilities were given them, would be prevented from 
going on with their College studies. 

Ques. 484. What was the salary of your Professorship in University College, when 
you accepted it ? — £350 cy., but I may state that had I not been led to believe that cur- 
rency money in Canada, considering the cheapness of living, was worth a great deal more 
than the same nominal amount, sterling money in England, I should not have came out to 
Canada at all. Accordingly, at an early date afler I arrived here, I drew up a memorial 
which was presented to the Governor General in Council, at the time when the Hon. 
Francis Hincks, under whom, the present Act was prepared and passed, was still in power, 
and our salaries were raised in consequence, to £450. 

Ques. 485. What is the amount of your present salary, including all perqui- 
sites ?— £550 and fees. 

Ques, 486. What amount have you received per annum from tuition and fees ? — I am 
unable to state, not having anticipated this question; but I think my fees the last year 
may have amounted to £10 or £12. 

Ques. 487. What amount do the other Professors of University College receive firom 
the same source ? — ^I am quite unable to answer. 

Que9. 488. Where were you educated ? — At Edinburgh. 

Qoes. 489. Were you required to pass a]Matriculative Examination? — ^No. There 
was none. 

Ques, 490. Did you take out a Degree in Arts ? — ^No ; it is very rarely the practioe 
at the Scottish Universities. 

Ques. 491. How many boarders have there been in the Boarding Hall of University 
College during the present year ? — Before giving a direct answer to that question it is 
necessary I should state that when the College lectures began in October last, the boarding 
house was not completed, nor was it ready to receive boarders for nearly six weeks after- 
wards, consequently the number of boarders and residents this year offers no fair test of 
what will be the result of the system. Nevertheless, our success has greatly exceeded our 
anticipations, and I think I am right in stating the number of residents at 32 ; it certainly 
was above 30. 

Que%, 492. Can you state how many Students of University College are also Students 
of Divinity at Knox's College and the other Presbyterian and Congregational Divinity 
Schools in Toronto ? — By the Act of Parliament under which University College is con- 
stituted, it is expressly limited to a Faculty of Arts. I cannot conceive, therefore, of any 
principle of procedure that can either enable us to ascertain what is the destina> 
tion in lifeof the Students who are studying the Arts' course under our care ; nor, supposing 
we could ascertain such, and be sure they would not change their aim in life afterwards, 
could that in the slightest degree affect our fulfilling our duty in giving the instruction in 
the Department of Arts we have been appointed to give. 

Ques. 493. Are you not aware that there is a considerable number of the class I have 
specified 7— •! have no direct means of ascertaining, but in the statement I have put in in 
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evidence, I have pointed out the Yexj great advantages that in our Scottish UniversilieB we 
believe to arise from the very fact that the Theological Students of the different religions 
denominations are trained together in the Arts' course in the common halls of the National 
University. They are thereby prepared for their duties as citizens and as members of a free 
community, and I can scarcely conceive of a greater curse to a country than having its Theo- 
logical Students, or its Lay Student^ either, trained up so exclusively under the guidance of 
their own sect, that when they for the first time emerge into public life, they have never 
mingled with any but members of their own communion. 

Ques. 494. Who prepares the Calendar of University College ? — ^Tbe President, I be* 
lieve } although, at the same time, I have reason to know that its preparation, or rather ihe 
reading of the proof sheets for the press last year, having been entrusted to the College 
Tutor, the President complains of its containing many inaccuracies. 

Ques. 495. Have you remarked anything peculiar in the Catalogue of Students 7 — 
No ; I have not. 

Qves. 496. Is not the number unduly swelled by including among und^r-graduates the 
graduates also ? — As the graduates and under graduates are each clas»iXiod under sepa- 
rate heads, I cannot conceive how that can be the case. I am not prepared to be 
responsible for the details of this calendar. If indeed, I am pressed on il , point, I must 
say that it does not meet with my approbation. It is constructed, I believe, after the model 
of the calendars of the English Universities and of Trinity College, Dublin. With those 
I am by no means familiar, and probably, therefore, my objections to its special characteris- 
tics may be the result of ignorance. Nevertheless, I am thoroughly satisfied that there is 
no design in this calendar to represent a larger number of graduates, undergraduates, and 
students, than belong to each year under which they are classed; and while I believe a person 
unfamiliar with such a calendar, may find some difficulty in ascertaining the precise number 
of studciils for each year, which difficulty I have experienced myself yet I have noticed 
thai my colleagues, who have been familiar with the English system and that of Trinity 
College, Dublin, experience none such. At the same time, allow me to add that this is the 
College, and not the University Calendar, so that if any statements in reference to the Uni- 
versity arc placed there, they are entirely without authority, except that of the College 
Council. 

Qnes. 497. Can a student take a Scholarship or prize in the University of Toron- 
to, when there are no others to compete with him '/ — Undoubtedly. I am almost surprized 
that Mr. Nelles, who has himself acted as an Examiner at the University of Toronto for 
three years, should ask such a question. The system of examination pursued in the Uni- 
versity presents, I conceive, as one of its most admirable features, that the merit amongst 
the various candidates is a positive and not a relative one. The examination is conducted 
by means of printed papers ; the rank of each student is determined by the value of 
his answers^ numerically calculated on the value of the whole paper. Unless he answers 
to the value of two-thirds of the whole paper, he cannot get into the Jint class in Honors, 
and is therefore equally disciualificd for a Scholarship whether there be one or twenty candi- 
dates. In like manner, unless he answers above the value of one-half the whole papers, 
he forfeits Honors altogether. It is manifest, therefore, that there is no difficulty in de- 
termining, supposing there is only one student, whether he gets into the first class or not. 
The only importance to be attached to a number of candidates instead of one is that you 
may then have several in the first class, when the highest of the whole will get the Scholar- 
ship. 

Qites. 498. It is much more difficult, then, to take Scholarships or prizes when there is 
competition ? — Unquestionably. The larger the number of candidtUcs, the greater compe- 
tition there must undoubtedly be. Nevertheless, it may happen that, if only one presented 
himself, he might be a man of the highest mark, and would carry oiF the Scholarship even 
against twenty. There was a reference, for example, made in a former question to Mr. 
Mo?s, a graduate of Toronto University, who took a degree with the highest honors, carry- 
ing off the gold medals in classics and mathematics and in modern languages, and my belief 
is that if we could scud home Mr. Moss to compete with the Honor men of Cambridge, 
he would carry off the highest Honors against the best of them. 
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Rev. Mr, Pookj fttrther Examined. 

Qaestions submitted by the Rey. Dr. E^/ersan, and pufr^- 

[^Bythe Cfhaimum.'] 

Qves, 499. Is there any discrepanoy between the financial statement made by Dr. Green 
and Dr. RyeiBon as to the comparatiye expenses of the University Colleges in 1855 and 
1857, and referred to by Mr. Langton. If so, can yon explain them ? — There is no real 
differenoe, the Rev. Dr. 6rreenreports the whole outlay of Victoria College salaries as they 
BOW are. In the extract quoted by Dr. Syerton the salaries are put down as they were 
in 1857, when there was one Professor less, and when a less amount was paid to the tutors. 

Qu€8, 500. Can yoii give any information as to the authority on which you com- 
piled the expenditure of the different colleges, as quoted by Dr. RyersoUy and which are 
objected to by Mr. Langton f — I prepared that statement and published it in a letter dated the 
6th ofMarch 1858 ; my object was to show the actual outlay, not including repairs, buildings, fur- 
niture or interest on debt, but the simple item ofsalaries,&c. The figures I then present respect- 
ing Laval College, Bishop's College, and JIfc Gill College are taken from the report of the Cb ief 
Superintendent of Education for Canada East and are correctly given. The amount of Queen's 
College,a0 given in the same statement,i8 taken from an official report from the Vice-Principars 
Report, published in 1856byorderofthe Parliament, see Return. The same is true respecting 
Regiopolis and Victoria. The salaries of University College Professors, as given, admit 
of no dispute ; the figures are found in the Appendix No. 12, Statement No. 2 ; Thus : — Salaries 
to Professors and others, £7130 or $28,520; the salaries of Trinity College Professors may 
be found in the Journal of Education, published by the Bursar of that Institution ; the 
fignres are $6,640. This amount cannot be disputed. I admit that in comparing the inci- 
dentals of Trinity with the incidentals of University College, I incorrectly, and certainly 
unintentionally took the sum of £886 and placed them in the columns as dollars. Upon This 
slight error, the Vice-chancellor and Dr. Wilson each tried to found a serious charge 
of incorrectness, and thereby make some small capital against Dr. Ryerson, The 
Vice-Chancellor objects to our placing Upper Canada College as a preparatory department 
to University College : a dispute of words here is of no avail; it is well known that it re- 
ceives its support from an endowment of public lands ; that it has the same non-denomina- 
tional character, is under the management of the Senate of the University, that students 
are sent there specially to prepare for the University College^ that there is a joint manage- 
ment in the funds and that it is commonly and properly regarded as a feeder for University 
College. 

Ques. 501. Can you inform the Committee on what authority Dr. Green stated that 35 
Scholarships were given, when there were only 37 students in the College? — Dr. Green 
took the Appendix to the Journals of the Legislative Assembly for 1857, 20 Victoria, No. 
28, containing the annual report of the Senate, where you find reported under the head- 
ing " Undergraduates f'' the names of 37 students, with their residences and Courses of Lec- 
tures for the year 1856 — this being the whole number of undergraduates reported for that 
year. Turning to the Report of scholarships given that year, you find them reported 
thus:«~ 

In Law, - - - - 5 

In Medicine, - . - 6 

In Arts, - - - - 24 

35 
making a total of 35 scholarships given for that year, there being only 37 undergraduates. 

Questions submitted by Mr. Langton and put — 

[By the Chairman.'] 

Ques. 502. Supposing you, Mr. Poofe^ to be the author of the statement in Dr 
Ryerson*s evidence, canyon state on what ground you called the total expenses of Trtniti/, 
per year, at $7,526 ? — I simply mistook the mark £ for $, thereby making the total less. 

18 
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Ques, 503. You were aware that the expenses of Trinify College were upwards of 
$16,000 per annnm ? — My object waa to state the amount of salaries only, comparing alao 
the Bursar's Office and incidentals with the same items of expenditure for University Collie. 

Qu€8. 504. Then, if yon intended in this comparative Statement only to include 
salaries, as stated in your last answer, why did you set down the University of Toronto in 
the Statement, at 881,000, Do you mean to say that that only includes saJaries ? I gave 
the total for University College and ita preparatory in contrast with the outlay of the other 
Colleges, including their actual expenditure for salaries ; the Bursar's Office, and incidentals 
of Trinity College being abo included. Dr. Ryerton is in no way responsible for thai 
Statement, as it was a quotation cut from my letter. 

Bev. Dr. Ryerum further Examined. 

Questions submitted by Professor TftZson and put — 

\Byihe Chairman!^ 

Ques. 505. The minutes of the University of Toronto have been produced, ex- 

Eressly at your request, in consequence of the following statement given in writiD^ 
y you to the Committee : — 

'' If the Committee should order the minutes of the proceedings of the Senate to be 
'^ laid before them, and mark who were present, and what was done at each meeting, they 
" would see how the system has been worked, and how parties connected with the Uni- 
^^ versity and Upper Canada Colleges have directed as to expenditures, studies, scholar- 
'^ ships, &o. The minutes will show that all those expenditures have been di- 
'^rected by a family compact of gentlemen receiving their salaries ^m the 
*^ University and Upper Canada College endowments.^' Are you prepared 
now to show from these minutes, by what process those expenditures could hare 
been directed by a family compact of gentlemen who were not added to tlie 
Senate, until Feby. 2nd, 1857 ? — ^The expenditures to which I referred, are those which 
have taken place during the last three years, as the requests for the minutes referred to in 
the question, were expressly made during the last two or three years. The order of tHe 
Committee, too, was that copies of the minutes during the last three years should be produced. 
That order shews the object of mv statement. Those minutes shew who were present and 
who were not, on the occasions wnen those expenditures were directed. Mr. Poole's state- 
ment shows the number of Professors and residents in Toronto, who were present at the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate during the last four years. 

Ques. 506. Look up in the minutes the entry on May 19th, 1858. You will find 
what is said there concerning a reference from His Excellency to the Senate about the 
Professors' salaries. Will you read it? — "The Vice-Chancellor, seconded by Mr. 
^' Pattonj moved ' That in the opinion of the Senate it is not expedient to make any perma- 
^^ nent increase to the salaries of the Professors in University College, but they would reoom- 
" mend that the stipend attached to the following Professorships, viz., Greek and Latin, 
'^ Logic and Rhetoric, Metaphysics and Ethics, Chemiscry and Experimental Philosophy, 
<< Natural Philosophy, History and English Literature, Natural History, Mineralogj, 
^'Geology aud Modern Languages, should be fixed at five hundred pounds 
''per annum, with an increase of fifty pounds per annum, after five years from the 
''dates of their commissions, and a further increase of fifty pounds per annum 
" after everv subsequent term of five years. The salaries, as recommended, should coverall 
" present allowance fot house rent-" 

Ques. 507. Was that in consequence of a reference from His Excellency ? Please 
read what precedes. — " The Vice-Chancellor moved to take up the subject of the salaries 
" of Professors in University College, referred to the Senate by the letter of the 
" Provincial Secretary, read at the last meeting." 

Ques. 508. You were present on that occasion? — My name is down, so I was there 
either at the beginning or the close, but I have no recollection of it whatever. 

Ques. 509. Can you refer to any other minute of the Senate, after the date of my 
appointment as a member, on which either 1, or Professor Cherriman or Professor Crofts 
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either voted in reference to our salaries or were present when snch a question was dis- 
cussed ? — Certainly not. The presence or absence of a member of a body, when his salaiy 
is taken up, is a matter of no consequence, since his influence as a member of the body 
would be precisely the same in regard to its proceedings in matters of the kind whether he 
were absent or present. 

Question submitted by Mr. Langton and put — 

[By the Chairman, 

Que$, 510. Do you deny that you were present on the oceasion of the vote being 
carried ? — I have no recollection of it, and I shall shew, from what I have published, that 
it \a impossible I could have known it, for I have been asked scores of times as to the peri- 
odical increase in the salaries, but I knew nothing at all about it until I came to this Com- 
mittee. In illustration^ I beg to read this extract from what I wrote ; my evidence in my 
first statement. 

" Three members of the Senate, the Vice Chancellor and two members of the Upper 
^' Canada College, receive their salaries under the Statutes of the Senate, and Professors of 
^' University College, though not receiving their salaries under a statute of the SenatCi 
" their periodically increasing salaries^ if not fixed on the recommendation of the Senate, 
*< have, I believe^ been settled on the recommendation of certain of its members.^' 

This language I could not have used had I known the salaries were increased by a 
Statute of the Senate. 

Questions submitted by Professor Wtison and put — 

[^By the Chairman.'] 

Ques, 511. Was any other case discussed that day in which you took a special in- 
terest ? — There was the caae of Mr. Maynardy in which I took a special interest, and du- 
ring the discussion of which I was probably present. 

Mr. Langton further Examined. 

Questions submitted by Professor WUstm and put — 

[By the ChairmanJ] 

Ques, 512. Did you preside at the meeting of the Senate on the 19th of May, 1858 1— 
I did. 

Que$, 513. Did the reference of His Excellency to the Senate in regard to the salaries 
of the Professors come on in due course of business, having been produced at the previouB 
meeting ? — It did. 

Ques. 514. As I, therefore, knew that such business was on the order of the day^ did 
I request you to delay it to the close of the meeting ? — ^You did. 

Ques, 515. Did I then withdraw from the meeting, as recorded on the minutes? — ^Yes 

Qiies, 516. Was there then brought forward, without compliance with the usual pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, and without any previous notice, a proposition to grant a pension 
of £75 per annum to the Rev. George Maynard f — After you (^Dr. Wihon) left the Senate ; 
there was a quorum remaining, consisting of myself. Dr. Mc Catd, Dr. Ryersany Dr. Jen- 
fiingsy and Hon. Mr. Patton, The resolution I have mentioned being disposed of, with 
other minor business of which I had also given notice, the question of i)r. MaynarcTs 
salary waa brought up. I remonstrated from the chair, upon the impropriety of bringing it 
up under the circumstances, as it had been already before the Senate three or four times — 
one meeting having been specially called for the purpose. I have never since ceased re- 
gretting that I did not take advantage of the rules of the Senate, although they have some- 
times been allowed to fall into abeyance, to refuse to put that motion from the chair, upon 
the ground that there had been no notice given. 

Ques. 517. Had I, at the various previous occasions on which a pension was pro- 
posed to Mr. Maynordy resolutely opposed it? — You had. 
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Qaestions submitted by Dr. Byerton and pat — 

[^y the Chairman,'] 

Ques, 518. Wbo introduced the question of Dr. Ma^fnardf — ^Hon. Mr. PoOo* 
moved it, there having been letters read at the meeting that day, from Dr. Byerson and 
Mr. NeUes, and you (Dr. Byerton) having stated that he conUnued expressly to advooate it. 

Qwes. 519. Were letters read from no other persons than Dr. Byerson and Mr. 
NeUes f — From the Honorable James Patton and F, J, Hayes also. 

Qnes, 520. Who seconded Mr. PattotCs resolution ? — Dr. Jennings, 

The Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock, A. M. 



Wednesday, 25 April, 1860. 

COMMITTEE MET. 

Present : 

The ii lorable MALCOLM CAMERON, Chairman. 
" Mr. Cayley, 
« " Foley, 

" McCann, 

" ROBLIN, 

" Simpson, 
" Wilson. 

The Reverends Messrs. Cook, Ryersan, Stinsofi, NeUes and Poole were in 
attendanc. 

John Langtouy Esquire, Vice Chancellor, and Professor Wilson of University 
of Toronto, were in attendance. 

Br. Rybrson's Beply to Dr. Wilson and Mr. Langton's Statements. 

Dr. Byerson addressed the Chairman and Committee as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I am quite aware of the disadvantage under which I appear before you to' 
day. I am not insensible of the prejudices which may have been excited in the 
minds of many individuals by the occurrences of the last few days ; I am not in- 
sensible of the impressions which some of the questions and statements may have 
made upon the minds of Members of the Committee as well as others ; I am not at 
all insensible of the fact that the attempt has been ma le to turn the issue, not on 
the great question which demands attention, but upon my merits or demerits, my 
standing as a man, and the course which I have pursued. This subject, of very 
little importance to the Committee, of comparatively little importance to the coun- 
try, possesses a great deal of importance to myself. No man can stand in the 
presence of the Representatives of the People ; no man can stand, as I feel myself 
standing this morning, not merely in the presence of a Committee, but, as it were, 
in the presence of my native country, the land of my birth, affections, labors, 
hopes, without experiencing the deepest emotion. But how much more is that the 
case when attempts have been made, of the most unprecedented kind, to deprive me 
of all that is dear to me as a man, as a parent, as a public officer, as a minister of 
the Christian Church. More especially do I thus feel because reading and arrang- 
ing the papers on this subject, to which my attention has been called, occupied me 
until five o'clock this morning. Rising to address you under such circumstances 
and emotions, I respectfully crave the impartial consideration of the Committee 
and throw myself on their generous indulgence. 
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Sir, the position of the question which demands onr consideration this day 
is one altogether peculiar, and I will venture to say, unparallelled in this or any 
other country. The individuals connected with myself — the party unconnected 
with what mav be called the National University of the country, stand as the 
conservators of a high standard of education, and appear before you as the advocates 
of a through course of training that will discipline, in the most effectual manner, 
the powers of the mind and prepare the youth of our country for those pursuits 
and those engagements which demand tneir attention as men, Christians, and 
patriots, while the very persons to whom has been allotted this great interest, this 
important trust, stand before you as the advocates of a reduction, of a puerile 
system which has never invigorated the mind, or raised up great men m any 
country ; which can never lay deep and broad the foundations of intellectual 
grandeur and power anywhere, but which is characterized by that superficiality 
which marks the proceedings of the educational institutions in the new and 
Western States of the neighbouring Republic. Sir, I feel proud of the position I 
occupy ; that if I have gone to an extreme, I have gone to the proper extreme, 
that even if*I may have pressed my views to an extent beyond the present standing, 
the present capabilities of the Province, my views have been upward, my course 
has been onward, my attempt has been to invigorate Canada with an intellect 
and a power, a science and a literature that will stand unabashed in the presence 
of any other country, while the very men who should have raised our educational 
standard to the hignest point, who should have been the leaders in adopting a 
high and thorough course, have confessed during the discussion of this question 
that the former standard was too high, and that they have been levelling it down, 
incorporating with it speculations which have never elevated the institutions of 
any country, and adopting a course of proceedings which never advanced any 
nation to the position to winch I hope in God my native country will attain. There 
is another peculiarity in the position of this question, and of the circumstances 
under which I appear before you this morning. It is that of collision ; that of 
conflict with parties who are arrayed on the other side of this question : it is to a 
certain extent that of trial in regard to a richly endowed Institution, and the en- 
quiry naturally suggests itself, to whom is due the origin of this position ? The 
attempt has been made throughout these proceedings to throw the blame on the 
petitioners, and more especially on myself, and to inculpate me with the entire res- 
ponsibility of the mutually hostile position that the different parties in your presence 
occupy during this investigation. But what are the facts of the case, and who 
are the originators of the state of collision which has characterized this investiga- 
tion ? The resolutions on which these proceedings have taken place were adopted by 
the Wesleyan Conference in June last. Now, whatever other changes may have taken 
place, I still adhere to the people of my youth, who were the early instruments of 
all the religious instruction I received until I attained manhood. Whether they 
are a polisned and learned or a despised people, I still am not ashamed of them 
nor of the humblest of their advocates or professors. I stand before you without 
ablush, in immediate connection, and identified with that people. The resolutions 
that were adopted by the Conference, in pursuance of which the Conference appoint* 
ed a large Executive Committee, consisting of nearly one hundred of the most ex- 
perienced members of their body, to prepare the memorial which has been presented 
to Parliament, are these : 

*^ Resohedy 1st. That it is the conviction of a large proportion, if not a large 
majority of the inhabitants of Canada, that their sons, in pursuing the higher 
branches of education (which cannot be acquired in day schools, and rarely without 
the youth going to a distance from the paternal roof and oversight) snould be 
placed in institutions in which their religious instruction and moral oversight, aa 
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well as their literary training, are carefallj watched over and duly provided for ; 
a conviction practically evident by the fact, that not only the members of ^the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, and other Methodists, but the members of the 
Churches of England, Scotland and Rome have contributed largely ; and exerted 
themselves to establish colleges and higher seminaries of learning, for the superior 
education of their children. 

^^ 2nd. That no provision for instruction in secular learning alone, can 
compensate for the absence of provision, or care, for the religious and moral ins- 
truction of youth in the most exposed, critical and eventful period of their lives. 

^^ 8rd. That it is of the highest importance to the best interests of Canada, 
that the Legislative provision for superior education should be in harmony with the 
conscientious convictions and circumstances of the religious persuasions who virtually 
constitute the Christianity of the country. 

'^ 4th. That the exclusive application of the Legislative provision for superior 
education to the endowment of a college for the education of the sons of that class 
of parents alone who wish to educate their sons in a non-denominational institution, 
irrespective of their religious principles and moral character, to the exclusion of 
those classes of parents who wish to educate their sons in colleges or seminaries 
where a paternal care is bestowed upon their moral and religious interests, at the 
same time that they are carefully and thoroughly taught in secular learning ; is 
grossly illiberal, partial, unjust and unpatriotic, and merits the severest reprobation 
of every liberal and right-minded man of every religious persuasion and party in 
the country. 

^^ 5th. That the ministers and members of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
aided by the liberal co-operation of many other friends of Ohristian education, have 
largely and long contributed to establish and sustain Victoria college, in which pro* 
yisionis made for the religious instruction and oversight of students, independent 
of any Legislative aid — in which there are fifty-nine students in the Faculty of 
Arts, besides more than two hundred pupils and students in preparatory and special 
classes — in which no religious test is permitted by the charter in the admission of 
any student, or pupil, and in which many hundreds of youths of different religious 
persuasions, have been educated and prepared for professional and other pursuits, 
many of whom have already honorably distinguished themselves in the clerical, 
legal and medical professions, as also in mercantile and other branches of business. 

. " 6th. That Victoria College is justly entitled to share in the Legislative pro- 
vision for superior education, according to the number of students in the Collegiate 
and Academical courses of instruction. 

^^ 7th. That we affectionately entreat the members of our church to use their 
influence to elect, as far as possible, public men who are favorable to the views, 
expressed in the foregoing resolutions, and do equal justice to those who wish to 

five a superior religious education to the youth of the country, as well as those who 
esire for their sons a non-religious education alone. 

" 8th, That a copy of these resolutions be laid before the quaterly meeting of 
each Circuit, for the consideration and co-operation of our official brethren throughout 
the Province." 

These Resolutions were laid before the country, and what was their reception 
by the University College advocates ? They were received by attacks upon the 
Wesleyan body, upon their Collegiate institution, upon other Colleges in the coun- 
try, and upon myself individually These attacks came from the part of the advo- 
cates of University College, whc drew their inspiration, no doubt, very largely 
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from those immediately and directly connected with that institution. The Wesleyan 
body were spoken of as robbers of a public fund ; their institution was denounced 
as a mean, contemptible school, unworthy of the name of a college ; and every 
possible term of opprobrium was used as regards myself. These attacks lasted 
from June until the following autumn, while 1 never said a word or wrote a line. 
Yet the resolutions of the Conference simply treated of a general principle. 
What was the result ? Why, that the advocates of the Wesleyan Conference were 
compelled in self-defence, in defence of their college and other colleges, of similar 
character, to say that they had an equal claim to public consideration with Univer- 
sity College, that there was nothing in it which should give such a lofty character 
to its pretensions. The advocates of University College said that was the only 
College in the country worthy of the name, the only one to which any sort of 
respect should be paid ; and the advocates of the Conference were thus forced to 
assume the position of comparison, which they did not originally contemplate. 
Had the writers who drew their inspiration from University College met these re- 
solutions by arguments as to the principles on which a great national system of 
education shall be based, instead of by attacks on the WeSeyan body, the attitude 
of collision would not have been witnessed. But when the large Commmittee 
appointed by Conference, consisting of between 60 and 100 members, met for the 
purpose of bringing the question into the immediate view of Parliament, they found 
themselves compelled to institute and pursue that very enquiry into the merits of 
the educational course of University College, in justification of their own institution 
and claims. If, then, there has been anything personal, unfriendly, unpleasant, in 
this investigation, the indiscrete advocates of University College have themselves 
to blame. They courted, and they must bear the consequences of the quarrel. I 
have said that from June to November, I wrote not a word, but when the memorial 
was prepared by the Committee to whom it was given to prepare it, then, under 
the auspices of that Committee, the subsequent discussion took place, and papers 
were prepared in illustration and proof of the complaints and statements of the 
memorial. Were we to blame for this ? I would ask any member of this 
Committee if he himself, with a cane in his hand, were pursued day after day and 
week after week by barking curs, that not only constantly annoyed but occasionally 
bit him, would he not repel them by an occasional rap on the head ? When the 
advocates of the Wesleyan Conference felt that they had the material to refute the 
imputations thrown upon them — ample material, not only to defend their own in- 
stitution but to shew that it stood upon equal ground with those who made exclu- 
sive pretensions to graduateship or to anything like scholarly judgment in devising 
a system of superior education for the people of Upper Canada, they would have 
been cowards and poltroons had they not accepted the challenge thus thrown down, 
and been ready to meet their opponents here or any where else, face to face, upon 
the ground of fact, principle and justice. Then, Sir, instead of entering into this 
question as they should, the attention of this Committee and of the' country has 
been turned from the great issues and fixed upon myself. My sins have been the 
theme of past days' investigation and remark; my infirmities, weaknesses, in- 
consistencies and demerits have been the substance of all that has been pressed 
upon your attention day after day, and the text of the two speeches to which I am 
now replying, each upwards of two hours in length. I confess that I have infirmi- 
ties and sins, but at the same time I submit that they have no connection with the 
real question before the Committee ; yet, as they have been brought before you, I 
may allude to what has been said, although, while the attempt has been made to 
fix upon me the responsibility of all that has been done, the parties very wel] 
know that of the only two points on which they rest their charge, — the one re. 
lating to scholarships is confuted by the minutes ; the other relating to exami* 
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nations is shewn by the Appendix, printed in the Journals of the House of As- 
sembly, for 1856, to have been confined to 1854. 

With these remarks, Sir, I proceed immediately to the subjects which ckhn 
the special attention of the Committee, and shall notice in the first place the pre- 
tensions and statements of Dr. Wihon alone ; in the second, the statements com- 
mon to both Drs. Wilson and Langton ; in the third place my own estimates f<» 
the expenses of erecting buildings suited to a Provincial University, and, lastly, 
the questions which demand the decision and consideration of the Committee. I 
am to notice, then, in the first place, the pretensions and statements of Dr. WQs<m 
alone. He placed himself before you as the Representative of University College, 
while he adverted to Mr. Langton as the Representative of the Senate. Sir, the 
assumptions Dr. Wihon made, as well as the manner in which he referred to others, 
are not unworthy the attention of Committee, or without their proper moral and 
useful lessons. Dr. Wilson^ in the first place, made a eulogy on the Faculty of 
University College. He spoke of each member of the Faculty as characterised by 
some superior attainments and excellencies, and described himself, last but not 
least, as a man who had attained some distinction in his own country before he 
came to " this Canada of ours** — ^(his favorite ^expression). After this descriptioii, 
he said to you; — Are not we fit to be entrusted with determining the College educa- 
tion of your youth, one of us being from Edinburgh, another from Oxford, another 
from London, another from Cambridge, another from Dublin, and another from 
Padua, the city of "relics V* We, he continued, have anxiously devised a system 
of Education, and sometimes we have sat up until after midnight in doing so. This 
is the assumption, this the basis of many of the subsequent remarks addressed by 
that gentleman to the Committee. Now, Sir, I think that Dr. Wihon, and the 
other gentlemen to whom he referred, from whose attainments and abilities I wish 
to detract nothing, must themselves admit that they came to this country as teachers 
— he of English literature and language ; the rest of certain other branches. He, 
however, seems to think they did not come for that purpose only, but for the more 
noble, exalted, almost legislative purpose of giving to the people of Canada a 
system of collegiate instruction. Dr. Wihon says, — Shall not we be entrusted 
with determining this question — we all graduates, we all men from old Universi- 
ties, and will you pretend, people of Canada, to dictate to us, learned persons, what 
kind of superior education shall be adopted for the training of your youth? Sir, I 
went to Europe for the purpose of obtaining persons qualified for special work, but I 
did not go to them to dictate the kind of education to be given here or the manner of 
giving it. I procured them to carry out a system already devised for this country, 
not to dictate one to us, much less to do|so in the assuming tone in which these words 
were addressed tp you the other day. I think these gentlemen, whatever may be 
their talents, whatever may be their attainments, mistook considerably the purpose 
for which they were brought to this country when they set themselves up for judges 
as to what kind of Superior Education the people should receive from them. The 
people of this country have devised a system for themselves, and these gentlemen 
were brought here as instruments to carry it out. When they depart from the po- 
sition of laborers in the work appointed and assume to be aictators, they sadly 
mistake their office. There are, however, other persons besides Dr. Wilton, 
who think that because they have come across the Atlantic, they are alone wise, 
and that Canadians are to accept blindly the dictatorial dogmas they may put forth. 
Sir, although our coxmtry may be young, yet the intellect of a country does not 
depend upon its age. There may be a vigor of intellect, a self-reliance, an energy 
and pel"''" m the very youth of a country that will not bow down to ezotio 

dicta' Mon. The people of Upper Canada know their own wants, 

and o one gentleman from Edinburgh, another from Lon- 
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don, &c., to tell them what kind of education they shall have. Bnt I doabt 
whether Dr. Wilson has been authorized by his colleagues to make such as- 
sumptions, especially by the President of the College who, I believe, 
has reluctantly submitted to much that has been done in regard to both 
the standard of matriculation and the system of Options. Then, Sir, in 
pursuance of the same line of remarks, the same kind of assumption, Dr. Wilson 
told you that I was altogether incompetent to decide upon questions of this kind. 
Dr. Kyerson, he said, was not a graduate, had never enjoyed the advantage of a 
College education, and was to be blamed for dealing with subjects the details of 
which he did not comprehend. Now the principle which lies at the foundation of this 
assumption and imputation is, that no man who has not been trained up in a Uni- 
Tersity is able to judge or decide upon anything that pertains to University Colleee, 
— an assumption which, I am sure, will not be very readily submitted to by the 
people of ^^ this Canada of ours'*. A man. Sir, may never have graduated at a 
University and yet have acquired more knowledge than half its graduates. 
Going within the walls of a College is one thing, and pursuing the subjects 
of enquiry and investigation involved in a College course is another ; and that 
man who pretends that one who has not gone to College is unacquainted 
with what are the proper subjects of a Collegiate education, and incapable of 
judging of the course which should be studied, is a man who must stand before us, 
in this respect at least, as one of the ^' relics'* of past ages, who will not be much 
tolerated in this our day. If I am on this account proscribed from being connect- 
ed with the direction of University education, I stand on the same ground with the 
late Sir James and Andrew Stttart of Quebec, two minds that adorned the horizon 
of this country with a spledour unequalled in our day. I stand on common ground 
with Archdeacon Bethune, of Cobourg, one of the most refined men of the coun- 
try ; on common grovnd with the late Hon. Robert Baldwin, one of the most 
patriotic men of Canada, whose memory we all revere. I stand too in the same 
position as the late Sir James Macaulay, one of the most learned and indefatigable 
jurists that ever sat on the bench of Uj)per Canada ; on common ground with the 
Chancellor of Toronto University, Judge Bums, so that if I am to be proscribed 
from deciding on this question, the Chancellor himself is an intruder on the ground 
he now occupies. I stand on common ground with Sir J. B. Robinson, the Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada, one of the most accomplished men, the finest intellects^ 
the most profound jurists of our day, of whom Sir Robert Peel said on one occasion, 
•*he was the cleverest man he ever met." Then, Sir, if this assumption be true, 
what business has the Committee with the question before it ? There is but one 
member of it a graduate, the hon. Mr. Cayley, and all the others must sit down 
in silence and leave the report to his dictation, inspired by the gentlemen of whom 
he is the '' organ**. For what business have you laymen, who never graduated at 
a University, with the afiairs of the Educational Institutions of our country ? You 
are not competent, you are undertaking to decide a question of which you can 
know nothing ! On that principle too, I may ask, what business have legal and 
farming gentlemen upstairs to deal with the mercantile business of the country 7 
How are merchants and farmers to judge of laws ? They are not lawyers, they 
never studied in a Lawyer's office or passed an examination for admission as 
Barristers. Let them sit down then and receive their laws at the hands of the 
learned gentlemen of the bar. What business have Mr. Gait and other gentlemen 
to interfere with questions of political economy — ^they were never at a College 
where political economy was taught, so that what can they know about it ? What 
buflinees has the whole Legislature of Canada to deal with any questions of civil 
polity — ^perhaps not one of them ever attended a course of lectures in Civil Polity ? If 
you proscribe me you prescribe Parliament itself from judging of Civil Polity, 
19 
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Political Economy, Jorisprudence, for its membere Bever were at institu- 
tions where thej were taught! That, Sir, is the doctrine the learned Pro- 
fessor of History in University College has announced to the members of 
this Committee u>r the guidance of uiemselyes and of the country ! That, 
Sir, is the new legal light that emanates from University College! I con- 
^tulate the learned gentleman in the discovery he has made, the li^ht he 
IS pouring ^^on this Canada of ours/' Then, Sir, I have only to add on 
this brancn of the subject, that you have but to carry the argument a step farther, 
and ask what claim that gentleman himself has to support his pretensions? Is he 
a graduate himself ? His own evidence shewed yesterday that he had never passed 
even a matriculation examination, that he took no degree at Edinburgh, and that 
the degree he holds is purely honorary, like my own. If Dr. Cook were here he 
could tell you that there is no matriculation examination at Edinburgh, and no ex- 
amination at all until the degree is taken. Meanwhile, the students attend the 
lectures of the Professors of Greek, Latin, &c., for so many terms, so many days 
in each term, and then ^et certificates from those Professors as to their diligence 
in attending. So unsatisfactory is this plan that the Church of Scotland would not 
admit it as a qualification for their ministers — ^they themselves require a literary as 
well as a theological examination from their students before they will admit mem 
to be intellectually qualified for the service of the church. I might have gone up 
to Edinburgh, attended a few lectures here and a few lectures there, and come out 
again with the assumption that you people of Canada knew nothing about what is 
proper as a system ot education. I feel reluctant to prosecute this subject, h^i 
when a gentleman has assailed me on this ground, I throw back the charge, and I 
say that it ill becomes him to make either imputaions or assumptions of this des- 
cription. Sir, I have no hesitation at all in comparing what I have done for my 
native land with what that gentleman has done for his, and our claims to the grati- 
tude of our respective countries. He, to be sure, has published a book, but it was 
a book upon '^ relics," a book upon antiquities ; and I have myself seen in Edin- 
burgh a museum of ^^ relics" arranged by him. He has a peculiar affinity for sub- 
jects of that description, and in his leisure moments in this country has devoted 
himself to the disembowelling the cemeteries of the Indian tribes, in seeking 
up the tomahawks, pipes and tobacco which may be found there, and writing essays 
upon them. But look to my efibrts, my period of labor for 35 years, and say 
whether the imputations of that gentleman are deserved. I can appeal to the re- 
presentatives of the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, whether they 
have not availed themselves of the labor I have performed in this country for the 
education of our youth. I can appeal to the Australian Colonies, where my regu- 
lations and School Act have been published under the auspices of the Government. 
The Secretary of the Province of Adelaide lately visited this country in order to 
make further enquiries with a view of introducing our whole system as far as pos- 
sible in connection with the Municipal system of those Countries. I appeal to the 
Province of New Brunswick, the land of my sainted mother. Five years ago I 
went down thither as one of a Commission to investigate their Collegiate system, 
which had been the subject of litigation as keen as that which was connected with 
King's College in this country. I prepared a report at the request of the authori- 
ties, and drafted a bill. The Government that was then in power went out, anoth- 
er came in — and I received but a few weeks since a letter from the present Attorney 
General there, saying that the bill I prepared five years ago had been 
sanctioned by the Legislature, and, being reserved for the Koyal Assent, had re- 
ceived the approbation of Her Majesty. Although I am not a graduate of a Uni- 
versity, and should be therefore excluded under the prescriptive principle of the 
gentleman who has attacked me for meddling with Universities at all, I have made 
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this contribution to the furtherance of Superior Education in our neighboring Pro- 
vince. Why should I speak of the Common School system I have been mainly 
concerned in introducing here ? I will only say that Lord Lansdaume^ that Nes- 
tor of British statesmen, observed some years ago, that no greater blessing could 
be conferred upon England than transplanting to it the Canadian system, but that 
BQch was the state of public opinion they could do nothing more at present than 
grant aid to the Denominations, for the elementary education of the people. I 
think the public can judge between me and the gentleman who has recently come 
to this country, as to the assumptions he has made, and the imputations he has 
taken the liberty to pour upon me. I may say this much more, that a salary of 
JS350 sterling would not take me from my country and carry me to one, the very 
currency of which I did not know when I accepted the appointment. 

I turn now to a complaint which it took the gentleman twenty minutes to make, 
that an ephemeral article in a pamphlet of his was not fairly quoted by me. He 
says I omitted the first paragraph of it, and ought not to represent him as the ad- 
vocate of classical studies as the means of giving the best university education. Did 
I misrepresent him as such ? No. The two extracts from what he terms his 
ephemeral article — and durine his apology for himself he seemed to be ashamed of 
it, as though it came in unpleasant contact with his present views, and he were 
anxious to disclaim it before he entered into criticism upon it — are such as to show 
that I did not. The heading of the first is '^ Mode of Teaching," and it shows 
that gentlemen who came from Oxford and Cambridge were not thought to be relics 
of a past age by Dr. Wilson then, whatever they may be thought of by him now, 
for in that article they ore held up as the most successful teachers of any country. 
Here is the extract in question : — 

^^ No Institutions in the world turn out a greater number of highly qualified 
^^ teachers on the subjects specially cultivated by them. Apart from the Tutors, 
" public and private, numbering hundreds, within the circuit of the two XJniver- 
'^ sities, Oxford and Cambridge, provide professors and teachers, in their own 
^^ special departments of classics and mathematics, to the great majority of the 
'^ public schools of England and the Colonies. The Colleges of London, Manches- 
'^ ter, Birmingham and Durham, all the great public schools, and even mathemati- 
^' cal and classical chairs of the Scottish Universities, are supplied from the ancient 
*^ seats of learning on the Cam and the Isis. The English College Tutor again is 
** precisely what we term in Canadian or American Institutions a Professor ; his 
*^ functions in no degree differ, and the more our Canadian Professor imitates the 
*^ thoroughness of the English College Tutor in his mode of instruction, the better 
" will it be for the future scholarship of the Province." Again, as to the other ex- 
tract, how was it headed ? ^' The Modem Languages no substitute for Ancient." 
He complained that it was not taken into account by me, that he was then speak- 
ing of an honor man who had graduated in Tale College, gone to Europe, entered 
Cambridge, and graduated there again. Well, speaking of that superior man he 
said : — 

^' To such a man of ripe mind and studious habits the acquisition of a modern 
^ language, such as the French or Italian, is a mere pastime, and the German only 
^* a pleasant task. What would he say to the substitution of them by our Univer- 
^^ sity reformers as equivalent to the Greek and Latin — ^the sole key to all the 
" treasures of theology, philosophy and science." 

Now, Sir, what is the argument of the gentleman ? It is that for a man of 
these superior attainments, it would be improper to substitute the modern for the 
ancient languages. But if it be wrong for a man of superior knowledge, is it not 
wrong for one of inferior attainments ? If it is wrong for a man who has made 
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these profound acquirements in Greek and Latin, would it not be worse to <mt 
who, like Mr. LangUniy has taken no honors at all, but went out in the ^' poll/' — • 
class of students too low to have their names appear in the calendar ? If the argn* 
ment is strong in the one case, it is much stronger in the other, and I am not at 
all surprised that Dr. Wilson felt a bashfulness in coming to that passage. Thea 
he says Tale is much inferior to the English Universities, and Harvard no better 
than Yale, and thinks it strange that I have held them up as superior to Toronto 
University. That just makes nnr argument the stronger. If the Toronto Institu* 
tion is inferior to Harvard and Yale, and Harvard and Yale inferior to Cambridge 
or London, or Oxford, much more then is Toronto inferior to the English Univer- 
sities. Instead of an objection, the remark is therefore a confirmation of my argu* 
ment, and refutes the assertions made by the gentleman himself. He says, indeed, 
to be sure that books are no guide by which we are to judge of a standard in the 
matter. I am quite sure of that, but I feel confident of my ground when I say that 
the standing of Harvard College, and of the learned and practical men connected 
with it, are quite as good a security that the books they put forth are required to 
be understood by the candidates coming before them, as there is that the books put 
forth by University College are also required to be thoroughly studied. Any im* 
putation on the integrity of the heads of Harvard College must go for what it is 
worth. The practical and old, and conservative New Englanders who have set 
their faces against the extremes which have been forced on the people of Upper 
Canada by the men from Padua, Edinburgh and London, are at leastjas good judges 
as the latter of what is a proper system for the education of youth. 

The gentleman then made merry with the personal appearance of Provost 
Whttaker^ of Trinity College, and of the Rev. Mr. Amberffy and thought the Com- 
mittee must have been much amused to see those ^' relics of the dark ages." I am 
quite surprised that a remark of that kind should emanate from such a source. One 
of these gentlemen had taken classical and mathematical honors at Cambridge; the 
other classical honors at Oxford. They came here for the purpose of giving evi- 
dence on certain topics which had been brought before this Committee, and which 
could not otherwise be verified. Dr. Wihon has himself written books on antiqui- 
ties, and it came very ill from him then to refer to those two gentlemen. He at- 
tempted, too, to be quite witty as to the terms used during their exami- 
nation, " Responsions," "Previous Examinations," "Tripop,"&c. Now, these 
terms had been brought forward and are contained in the statement of Mr. Langtan 
himself, two or three days before the words ever passed my lips, and that without 
explanation. The two gentlemen in question were brought before the Committee 
to explain them, and how they applied to the comparative standard of education in 
England and Canada. They told us what was meant by Responsions at Oxford, 
by Previous Examinations at Cambridge, and made clear to us benighted Cana^ 
dians the application of those terms which had been introduced by Mr. Langton 
himself. Dr. WiUon'% wit, therefore, when he referred to those profound words 
which he said must imply a vast deal of learning, was mis-spent, pointless as it 
was, and did not reach those gentlemen, who, I am persuaded, stand as far before 
him in accomplishments and profound scholarship as they stand below him in pre- 
tensions. He then said the Oxford education was not fitted for the practical duties 
of life, and went on to deal with the subject at some length. I do not stand here as 
the advocate of the Oxford system of education, but I do advocate something of the 
thoroughness and the disciplinary training practiced on the young men who go to 
Oxford ; and if the Oxfoi^ education does not fit men for their practical duties, 
then what is the meaning of his own words, that there are no men who can com- 
pare with those of Oxford and Cambridge in teaching youth either the highest or 
the lowest departments ? The gentleman's written testimony stands against his 
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preBent assertions. Does not Oxford fit men for positions of the first order in 
oonnection with the law ? We can appeal to the long array of eminent lawyers 
and jurists who drew their first inspiration within the halls of that University. 
Does not Oxford training fit men by its mental discipline for the practical duties of 
statesmanship ? Has not Oxford given us a Baring, a Cardwell, a Spring Rice, a 
Labonch^re, a Canning, a Lord Elgin, a Sir George Cornwall Lewis, a Sir Robert 
Peel, a Gladstone — ^men the glory of any age and of any country. And surely he 
could not have thoueht, when he said Oxford training did not fit men for the 
practical duties of life, of Mr. Cayley, an Oxford man, to whom the phrase was 
not at all complimentary, nor of His Excellency who was for some time a Tutor 
and Examiner at Oxford. I dare say, though, Mr. Brown would have agreed with 
his expression of opinion in these last cases. I submit these facts as to the 
Oxford education, which may not fit men to dig for Indian '< relics," but does fit 
them for practical duties and labors which will perpetuate their names when 
searchers after Lidian relics will have been forgotten. 

Sir, I will conclude my remarks on this point by quoting an authority much 
higher than that of Dr. TTtfoon, namely, the Report of the Commissioners on Civil 
Service Examinations for India. These Commissioners, consisting of Lord ilfa- 
caulay. Lord Ashburton, Rev. H. Melvill, Professor Jewett, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
(late Speaker of the House of Commons,) do not recommend options to students 
at the end of the first year of their Collegiate course, with a view of pursuing 
special studies. Their words are as follows : 

^' We believe that men who have been engaged, up to 21 or 22, in studies which 
have no immediate connexion with the business of any profession, and of which the 
effect is merely to open, to invigorate and to enrich the mind, will generally be 
found, in the business of every profession, superior to men who have, at 18 or 19, 
devoted themselves to the special studies of their calling. The most illustrious Eng> 
liah jurists have been men who had never opened a law-book until after the close 
of a distinguished academical career. Nor is there any reason to believe that they 
would have been greater lawyers if thay had passed in drawing pleas and convey- 
ances the time which they gave to Thucjfdide9<f to Cicero^ and to Newton.** * * 
*^ Skill in Greek and Latin versification has, indeed, no direct tendency to form a 
judge, a financier, or a diplomatist. But the youth who does best, what all the 
ablest and most ambitious youths about him are trying to do well, will generally 
prove a superior man. Nor can we doubt that an accomplishment by wnich Fox 
and Canning, Grenville and Wellesley, Mansfield and Tenterden first distinguished 
themselves above their fellows, indicates powers of mind which properly trained and 
directed, may do great service to the State." 

Then, Sir, Dr. Wilson gives you a homily on Scottish University Colleges ; 
says I have mistaken theur character ; that I do not know anything about them*— » 
for that they are. non-denominational. And he then grew almost eloquent in speak* 
in^ of Scotland as a country of brotherly love, where none of the sectarian feeling 
exists that characterizes ^^this Canada of ours," since the students of all creeds 
are there educated together, and go forth as one united company for the advance* 
ment and welfare of their native land. I recollected, when he uttered those senti* 
ments, what I had read in a book called ^' Essays on Christian Union," and I found 
it in the library of Dr. Cook. Here is an extract from it, written by a Presbyte- 
rian Minister in Scotland, in one of the prise Essays on Christian Union : 

'^ In no country where religious freedom is enjoyed, is party spirit more pre* 
Talent. In some it is more ofiensively displayed, and more deeply tinged with ma- 
levolence ; but in none is it more widely spread and more tenacious of its little pe* 
cnliarities." « « « # "This hot and schismatic spirit, which 
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to a greater or less extent pervades all the religioas parties in Scotland, does not 

3>ring from great conscientions differences as to doctrine or Church order. The 
hurch of Scotland, the Reformed Synod, the Secession Chnrch, the Belief, the 
United Original Seceders, and the Free Church, are all Presbyterian in their ec- 
clesiastical polity ; aeree in their doctrine, worship, discipline, government, and 
ecclesiastical forms of procedure. The Westminster Confession of Faith and its 
two catechisms, are the principal standards of them all. It is only in a very few 
points, and these not points that touch a sinner's salvation, that they are at va* 
riance one from another. Nay, farther, the Independents, Congreeation^ists, 
Baptists, Methodists and Moravians, all teach the doctrine of justification by faith 
in the atonement of Jesus ; so that it may.be affirmed that the doctrines of the cross 
are preached with more or less fidelity, by nineteen out of every twenty ministers 
in Scotland ; and yet there is scarcely such a thing as two ministers of 
different denominations exchan^ng pulpits with each other. In the most of parties 
there are laws strictly forbidding it. Were a minister in some denominations to 
venture upon the extraordinary step, he would likely be rebuked by his Presbytery ; 
and, if he did not confess a fault, he would be subject to deprivation of office and 
benefice." (Essay on Christian Union, pp. 387-388. — Rev, Q-avin StnUhen^ 
Glasgowj D. D. 

I am sure no one can say that the denominational Colleges in ^^ this Canada 
of ours*' do not engender feelings of much greater brotherly love than those set 
forth in this extract as obtaining in a country where, the hon. gentleman says, there 
are no denominational Colleges at all. Although in that point, as well as in some 
others, his history is a little astray, and the denominational test the professors 
were required to subscribe has only been abolished within the last few years. 
Then he refers to the non-denominational Colleges of Ireland and England. He 
says : — 

^^ The system pursued by the British Parliament in all recent reforms in higher 
education, as exemplified not only by the new Scottish University Act, but also by 
the establishment of the Queen's University in Ireland, and the London University 
in England, abundantly proves how thoroughly British statesmen are alive to the 
importance of the members of a free community receiving the secular educatioon 
in national rather than denominational institutions, and being thereby trained to 
co-operate in all the great public duties that devolve on a free people." 

The Colleges of Ireland, Sir, though by their constitution they are non-denomi* 
national,yetfor practical purposes they are made to partake to a great extent of that 
character, owing to the composition of their Faculties. The College in the North, at 
Belfast, has for the most part Presbyterian Professors at its head. Cork is chiefly Ro- 
man Catholic ; Galwav, chiefly Church of England. Thus the views and preferences of 
the various classes of the community are met. But the gentleman refers especially to 
the London University as showing the views of British statesmen in training up 
the youth of its different denominations together in the course of their College 
education. What is, however, the fact ? Of over forty Literary Institutions and Col- 
leges in England which are affiliated with the London University, and apart from 
the Medical and Law Schools there are only two or three that are non-denomination- 
al, of which University College is the chief. The very object of the establishment 
of London University was to offer facilities for training up young men in these de* 
nominational colleges. Here is the calendar wherein we read as affiliated institu- 
tions. ^^ The Wesleyan Institution, Sheffield ; '^ the Wesleyan Institution, Taun- 
ton ; " two or three Baptist, two or three Presbyterian Colleges, two or three of 
the Church of England — ^the young men who receive education in these, 
going up to the University of London for the purpose of receiving their degrees. 
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It is not a little singular that the non-denominational college, at first constituting 
the Uniyersit jy is now as distinct from it as any of the others. Its supporters, it 
should he also remarked, do not sponge upon the English Government for the 
maintenance of it. Its own resources, arising from voluntary contributions, like 
those of the Wesleyan, Congregational, and Baptist Colleges, are made to pay for 
its buildings, and it does not receive one farthing from the State. Let the advo- 
cates of non-denominational colleges here put themselves in a similar position, let 
them put their shoulders to the wheel in the same way — ^let them pay, individually, as 
I have paid within the last two or three years to my friend Mr. Poole, some J£150 
as a contribution to Victoria College — and others have paid more in proportion to 
their means than I have. Let them beg, as I did in England, some $25,000 in 
1835 and 1836, and then meet their fellow subjects face to face. Why, University 
College is the most complete free school in tipper Canada, the whole Province 
being taxed for it, while its advocates do not contribute a farthing towards its ex- 
penses. For Dr. Wihon to allow the] buildings of his institution to be quietly 
erected for him, and then come forward and exclaim against us, denounce us for 
asserting our right to a single farthing from the State, is a course of proceeding 
quite original with himself and his friends, and worthy of their cause. 

Dr. RyerBon here handed in a list of the Colleges affiliated to London Uni- 
versity, and said that if the history Dr. WiUan taught his classes were generally 
as faul^ as his facts about the non-denominational character of the Colleges affilia- 
ted to the London University, his pupils could not be very much edified by his 
prelections. He then continued : 

Dr. Wilson says, further, that Cambridge and Oxford are denominational, in 
contradistinction to the Scottish Universities. It is very well known that, in past 
times, they were to a great extent close Universities, but years ago religious tests 
were abolished at Cambridge. He seems, however, to be isnorant of this, as also 
of the changes which have taken place at Oxford, and I will, therefore, read part 
of the Statute of the British Parliament abolishing tests for students there : 

" Prom and after the first day of Michaelmas term, 1854, it shall not be ne- 
** cessary for any person upon matriculating in the University at Oxford, to make 
** or subscribe any declaration, or to take any oath, any law or statute to the con- 
" trary, notwithstanding. — (17th and 18th Vic. cap. 81, sec, XLIII.) 

^^ From and after the first day of Michaelmas term, 1854, it shall not be ne- 
" cessary for any person, when taking the degree of Bachelor in Arts, Law, Medi- 
" cine or Music, in the University of Oxford, to make or subscribe any declaration, 
" or take any oath, any law or statute to the contrary, notwithstanding." — (Sec. 
XLIV.) 

So, Sir, even at Oxford itself, that][Alma Mater of the ^^ Relics of the dark 
ages," this test has been abolished. In the Scottish Universities, while the test 
has been done away with too, the Church of Scotland has a Theological Faculty, just 
as the Church of England has Theological Professors at Oxford. Dr. Wihon tiien 
says that the absence of a test in our Victoria College is ^^ a mere play upon words," 
and expresses himself thus : 

^^ Credit has been repeatedly claimed of late by Victoria College, that it has no 
^^ tests, but such a statement is a mere play upon words ; what real difference is 
'^ there between requiring that a Professor shall sign the prescribed creed of a 
^^ Church, — ^be it the 89 articles or the Westminster Confession of faith ; or that 
'^ he shall satisfy the Wesleyan Conference or other Ecclesiastical Court. In 
^^ reality the latter is the more stringent of the two. There is, of course, no test for 
'^ students. It is only too well known that not in Methodist Colleges only, but also 
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*^ in Roman Catholic Colleges, all are welcome who are prepared to eabmit to their 
" teaching." 

The spirit of the last sentence in this passage is kindred to that of the Oloie^ 
in its palmy days of High Protestantism, and the insinuation involved in it against 
Victoria College cannot be misunderstood. Victoria College has been in operation 
some 25 years; it has not to acquire its character from the testimony of the learned 

Eentleman this day. It has performed its work — ^a work that sinks deeply into the 
earts of the people of Upper Canada — and has given many a spotless mind, a 
vigorous character, a patriotic heart to the country. And what is the fact with 
regard to its operations ? There have not only been students there, of all religions 
persuasions, but, during the last 25 years, even the most slanderous papers of 
Canada have never written a single paragraph as to the proselytizing influences of 
that College. Not only students, but professors of the Church of England, and of 
the Presbvterian Church have been connected with it, and amongst others, I may 
mention the Rev'd Mr. OrmisUm^ who was not only a student there, but who, 
although a Presbyterian, afterwards became a Professor. Thus it may be seen 
what kind of test, what kind of surveillance the Wesleyan Conference has exerted 
over Victoria College. That body has never interfered with the appointments of 
the Board, which appoints and removes the Professors, and is composed equally of 
laymen and ministers. I rejoice that I was the instrument of getting for Victoria 
College, in 1836, the first Royal Charter ever given to any reli^ous body in the 
colony not connected with the Church of England ; thoueh in doing so, I differed 
in opinion from the late venerable Dr. Bunting^ he objecting to regard it as a 
Wesleyan College, because its Charter prohibited any religious test. I may say that 
the spirit of that clause has been acted upon to this day. When I was connected with 
Victoria College, there was a Roman Catholic student there — ^there are two 
there now — ^and as much care was taken, and is taken, and the authority of the 
College is as much exercised to provide, that students of other creeds shoiUd have 
religious instruction as the Wesleyans, from ministers of their own Church. — 

Then, Sir, Dr. Wilion impugns another statement of mine, not on hisown autho- 
rity, but on that of Mr. Langtim^ in whom he says he has full confidence, as to the 
comparative efficiency as teachers of Grammar Schools of the graduates of University 
College, and those of other Colleges. And he presented a formal indictment 
against me to the Attorney-General for Upper Canada, drawing his attention, as 
an adviser of the Crown, to what I had said. The intention of the appeal was 
manifest. It was with a view to my dismissal from office. Sir, if my official 
position depended upon the course I have taken in this question, I should take the 
course I now take, and cast office and its emoluments to the winds, sooner than 
abandon the rights and interests of a people with whom I have been associated 
from my youth. But, Sir, I think the Ministers of the Crown are not such men 
as the gentleman imagines. Nevertheless, I take my stand, and I will bear the 
consequences. If my office depends on the course I pursue this day, let it go, and 
let me betake myself to the kind of labor in which the sympathies of my heart, 
especially at my period of life, are most deeply enlisted. He tells you my state- 
ment must be incorrect, and quotes what he says is an expression of the Rev'd Mr. 
OrmittofCB. Sir, I should require better testimony than tnat, to believe that Mr. 
OrmiMton would say anything to my disparagement. I refer to the reports of the 
Inspectors, which give their opinions, and these, as the members of the Committee 
may see, bear out the truth of my remarks. I doubt whether Mr. Ormixtcn used 
the expression attributed to him — here is hb Report, and the Report *of Mr. 
Coekhum too, both speaking for themselves. I cannot give implicit credit to the 
statement of the gentleman upon the subject, because, in the same speech he intro- 
duced the name of the Hon. «/• (7, MorrUon as a witness that I had supported and 
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Toted for measures to which I now object. I took the liberty yesterday, of putting, 
through the Chairman, a question to Mr. Morrison on the subject, whether he 
remembered these proceedings. What was his answer ? That he did not recollect 
them, nor the course I pursued. I leave the Committee to decide between the 
gentleman's assertion the other day and the testimony of Mr. Morrison, And if he 
was so far wrong as to his statement of what Mr. Morrison said, it is not too much 
to assume that he may have been as far wrong in regard to the imputations he ascribes 
to Mr. Ormiston, The learned Professor nas remarkable facility in appealing to 
private conversations in support of his position. He has referred to private con- 
Tersations, not only with Messrs. Ormiston and JIformon, but with myself, although 
when or where, I have no idea, as I never called upon him in my life, on any 
educational matter. He used to pop into my office sometimes on various pre- 
texts. What passed, I know not ; but I cannot permit the gentleman to be the 
interpreter of my views in private conversations sought by himself, any more than 
I can pass without rebuke, the conduct which, without the permission of the parties 
concerned, publicly retails, for party purposes, its own versions of private conver- 
eations. If such a violation of the conventional laws of private life is tolerated, 
no man's character is safe. I have now done for the present with the learned gen- 
tleman, and I hope I may ask him, as he sneeringily asked Mr. NeUeSy after 
his cross-examination, "are you satisfied?" 

[Reply to Mr. LangUm and Br. Wihon, in connection with each other.'] 

Now, Sir, I address myself to the statements, common both to Mr. Langton 
and Dr. Wihon^ and I have grouped them under distinct heads, that the Commit- 
tee's attention may be the more easily directed to the salient points of this ques- 
tion. Firsts they both agree as to the law on this subject ; they both say that the 
law could not have intended anything of the kind I assert. Mr. Langton says 
that " Mr. Baldwin's Act of 1849, required every person to go to Toronto for 
Collegiate education," while Mr. Hincks's Act of 1853, "provided that Students 
might be educated wherever they pleased." What is the common sense, honest 
inference from that ? Does not this admitted object of Mr. Hincks's Bill, imply, 
that young men shall be as much encouraged to pursue their education elsewhere, 
as in Toronto ? How can this be done, unless the Colleges they attend, are equally 
aided with that at Toronto — how can they be equally encouraged in 
other parts of the Province, as in Toronto, while you say to them at the same 
time "though you may pursue your studies elsewhere, you shall not re- 
" ceive a sixpence, unless you come here ; you may strive after education where 
" you please, but you must starve unless you come to Toronto." No! the law 
means to say that the youth of Upper Canada shall be equally aided 
during their whole course of training, wherever carried on. I have a better 
opinion of the Legislature, than to think they intended to encourage youth in pur- 
suing studies, in various parts of the Province, without placing the institutions in 
which they are to be educated, on equal footing, as regards Public aid. It is as 
absurd as it is unjust and insulting to the parties educating their youth in Colleges, 
in different parts of the Province, to pretend as the law says, that " they shall be 
encouraged" to do so, and yet to discourage them from aoinc so, as the law has 
been administered, bv refusing aid to any College but one, in Toronto. The peo- 
ple never asked, or thought of asking, to be tolerated to educate their youth " in 
various parts of the Province." They always had that right. The law did not 
pretend to give them a right which they already possessed, but to " encourage'^ 
them in the exercise of it. Thespirit and objects of the law are the very re- 
verse of Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilsons interpretations of it. Mr. Langton says, 
^' The Senate has done nothing to prevent Students from coming to Toronto Uni- 
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yersity for degrees." What a great privilege is this, when the degrees are but tlie 
dicta of the Professors of University College ! To talk of the Students of oth« 
University Colleges going to Toronto for degrees, under such circumstances, is 
only to add insult to injury. The degrees of these University Colleges can suffer 
nothing in comparison with the degrees conferred at Toronto University, espedaUy 
since young men can get a degree there, with attainments in Classics and Mathe- 
matics, scarcely above those required for Matriculation in former years, when the 
Hon. Mr. Allan and others of his time, pursued their Collegiate studies. What is 
required to "encourage" youth (as the law expresses it) to ^'prosectUe and com- 
plete their studies in other institutions in various parts of the Province," is not 
going to Toronto for degrees at the end of their course, but aid in the prosecuUon 
of studies during that course ; aid in the acquisition of what is necessary for de- 
grees. To oflFer a man the latter, without aiding him to do the former, is like 
offering a man the title of M. P. P., if he will find a constituency and get himself 
elected to Parliament. Degrees, especially such as are now given at Toronto, we 
scarcely worth going for ; the only thing of real value is the CoUeigiate educa- 
tion of which a degree should be a symbol. It is the substance, not the mere 
shadow, which the law intended for the "various parts of the Province ;" other- 
wise, it was a mockery and an insult, which the Legislature could never have 
perpetrated upon the country. 

I next address myself to the question of the University building and expen- 
ditures. The first inquiry is, did the law authorize the erection of such buildinga, 
the purchase of a Library and Museum ? Mr. Langton appealed to the Act, 16 
Vic, cap. 161 ; but that Act simply speaks of the erection of Government build- 
ings, and has not the slightest reference to the erection of University buildings, 
any more than has the Act authorising the erection of public buildings at Ottawa. 
There is therefore not a shadow of legal authority for the erection of the Universi- 
ty buildings in the Act to which Mr. Langton has referred as having passed con- 
temporaneously with the University Act. The authority, therefore, for the erec- 
tion of these buildings must be found, if it exist at all, in the University Act, and 
to this Mr. Langton has not ventured to appeal. The phraseology of this Act, in 
contrast with that of the former Charter and Act, is worthy of special notice. In 
the former Charter and Act, the provisions for the erection of buildings, &c., are 
full and explicit ; in the present University Act, the guarded and qualified 
phrases, " current expenses," " ordinary repairs," " permanent improvements and 
additions to the buildings on said property," are employed instead of the full and 
explicit authority for the erection of buildings, &c., given by the former Charter 
and Act. This difference of phraseology alone in the Acts referred to, is conclu- 
sive as to the design of the present Act. I confess that until within the last two 
years or so, I had no doubt as to authority having been given by the present Act 
for the erection of buildings and all other purposes for which the Senate has re- 
commended expenditures. I knew the scope and design of the present Act ; but I 
did not know that the powers of the Senate had been limited on the subject of 
buildings, &c., until some two years since, when I heard that a legal gentleman in 
Toronto had expressed an opinion that the Senate had no legal authority 
for the expenditures it was incurring. I then examined the law; and the 
result was the conviction which I have expressed, and that conviction has 
been finnfirn^ ^ tKy nArf Afit. failure of Mr. iangton to adduce a shadow of legal 
authqdpHBH4||HflHB that of alleged necessity and expediency. 

..i|H^ ^VI^BRMtjIiiV'^'^^*^^ ^^ ^ Provincial Library and 

Mi|8€ \*!^^^^'^^^^^ *^® Library of Parliament is a Provin- 

■*™fe - ,: ^?V^SL^h ^i^^-5'o Md a Provincial Mtt- 

n^AW 'tt?^n upon the 8UUJ.. , ^j. ^1^^^. purpose. The 

duce ion. J. 0. Marrum as a wiw-. ^ ^ 
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law, as it appears to me, no more authorizes the purchase of a Provincial Library, 
and a Provincial Museum, out of a Fund designed for College education, than out 
of the Funds designed for Grammar and Common School education. 

Then as to the extravagance of expenditures, that is a matter of opinion ; what 
may be economical in one case, may be very extravagant in another. The Hon. 
J". C. Morrison was yesterday called as a witness and asked two questions. The 
one was, what was the former estimate for the buildings of Old King's College? 
To which the correct answer was given, two hundred thousand pounds. The 
second question was, what was the estimate of Chief Justice Draper and others, 
for the present University College Buildings and Library ? The equally correct 
answer was, one hundred thousand pounds. The Toronto College advocates of 
expenditures seemed to think the case was settled beyond further dispute ; but 
they forgot that between 1849 and 1868, under Mr. Baldwin's Act, and under Mr. 
Baldwin's Administration, an estimate was made, a plan adopted, and tenders 
given in for University Buildings, at the expense not of one or two hundred 
thousand pounds, but just fw^n^y thousand pounds, I submit that the estimate 
made under the auspices of Mr. Baldwin's Government is a higher authority than 
that to which appeal is now made by Mr. Langton. But if the authority of Mr. 
Baldwin's Government is of no weight, let the example of the Imperial Government 
speak. That Government, by the liberality of Parliament, has established and 
erected the buildings for three Queen's Colleges in Ireland. The splendid and 
spacious buildings of those Colleges, cost, the one at Belfast, £34,357 ; the other 
at Cork, ^632,899; the third at Galway, £82,743. And yet in each of these 
Colleges accommodations were provided for the Faculties of Law as well as of 
Medicine, in addition to the Faculty of Arts, and for the residences of both the 
Principal and Vice Principal. In the presence of such facts, you may judge of 
the economy of the Vice Chancellor, and the Senate of the Toronto University, in 
expending already upwards of $300,000 in buildings for the single Faculty of 
Arts, and the examinations and conferring degrees by the University. The atten- 
dants and all other matters of equipage must, of course, correspond with the 
magnificence of the Buildings ; and therefore you have no less than 45 officers 
connected with the establishment, eleven professors, and 34 other officers and ser- 
vants, besides 29 examiners. 

Then Mr. Langton complains that we not only object to his expenditures, but 
that we represent him as auditing his own accounts, and says, that ^^as Auditor 
he has no control over the Bursar's Accounts." Who said that ^^ as Auditor,'* 
he had such control ? What was asserted, and what he now admits, was, that as 
Vice Chancellor he directed these expenditures, while as Auditor he audited the 
accounts of them. Mr. Langton, as a pluralist, holds the double office with the 
double salary of Vice Chancellor and Auditor. As in the case of a former 
Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, who had the habit of granting lands to 
himself-— his Patents running somewhat thus : '^ I, Peter Russell, Governor, &€., 
grant to you Peter Bussell, Gentleman, &c.;" so, " I, John Langton, Esquire, Vice 
Chancellor, direct the payment of University moneys for various purposes to the 
amount of some 9^00,000; and then I, John Langton, Esquire, Auditor of Publio 
Accounts, audit and I find correct the accounts of moneys which I, John Langton^ 
Esq., Vice Chancellor, have ordered to be expended and paid." This is the financial 
branch of the University system which Mr. Langton, graduate of Cambridge, has 
oome over from England to establish among us non-graduate Canadians in ^< thia 
Canada of ours." We being non-graduates of course know not how much money 
should be expended in the erection of College buildingp^ or how it should be ex- 
pended and accounted for ; and we must theirefore bow in submissive silence and 
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gratitude to the graduate learning and authority, which condescends thus to spend 
our money for us. 

But here, Dr. Wihon adds his authority to that of Mr. Lanatan. He telk us, 
that '^ these College buildings at Toronto are nottoo good !" and then, quoting from 
a Wesleyan Committee Pamphlet on the Uniyersity Question, the words, ^'EQstory 
teaches that just in proportion as Greece and Rome lavished their resources upon 
stone and marble, upon the material and the inanimate, they declined in the 
intellectual and the moral," the Professor of History became indignant at such 
non-graduate barbarism, and waxed eloquent in praise of "stone and marble," re- 
citing in long array the names of famous Oreeks, whose original works he neyer 
read, and declaring that the greatest age of Greece — ^the age of Pericles — was an 
age of " stone and marble" magnificence. But the learned Professor seemed to 
have forgotten that in that yery age were deposited seeds whose fruit ripened in 
the decline of Grecian intellect and greatness. He forgot that the golden age of 
Rome under Augustus and his immediate successors— Kluring which the resources 
of an Empire were lavished on the magnificence of a city — ^was followed by a sil- 
ver age, and that by an iron age. He forgot that from the age of Louis the Four- 
teenth — ^the golden age of French magnificence and pomp-— commenced the de- 
cline of the moral and intellectual grandeur of France. Why, if Dr. Wil8cn'$ 
doctrine be true, we have only to pave our streets with stone and build our houses 
with marble, in order to become the greatest people of America ! We have seen 
individuals practise this doctrine by lavishing their resources in erecting and fur- 
nishing magnificent buildings, and how great they soon became ! — ^Tes, great in 
poverty, and their families great in wretchedness. 

Such is the practical and doctrinal economy of Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilsonj 
in regard to University buildings and expenditures. But in the midst of this 
scene of "stone and marble" magnificence, Mr. Langtonhecomes liberal, and Dr. 
Wilson economical — ^the latter thinking that something may be saved from the endow- 
ment, and the former, that a surplus may be given to the Grammar Schools. What 
a pity that this fit of liberality to the Grammar Schools had not seized Mv.Langtan 
some years sooner, before his expenditures on buildings at Toronto had reduced 
the income of the University some £6,000 per annum, and when £50;000 might 
have been given to the Grammar Schools, and then ^40,000 left for buildings, 
and yet the Income Fund equal to what it is now. 

I next advert to what has been admitted and pleaded in regard to the Stcmdard 
of Matriculation^ or of admission to University College. It is admitted that the 
standard has been lowered — so much so, that Mr. Langton says in his memorial 
to the Legislature, that ^^ the true standard of comparison should have been between 
i\iQ former Matriculation examination and the present examination at the end of 
the first year,'' The fact, therefore, alleged by the Petitioners on this point is 
admitted to its full extent. Mr. Langton assigns as one reason for this reduction, 
that '' the high standard of Matriculation in King's College, was a subject of loud 
complaint :" and Dr. Wilson has said, that '^ the standard of Matriculation in old 
King's College, was equal to a degree in the Scottish Universities," — ^thereby ad- 
mitting that his college course did not advance beyond that of a Canadian youth 
matriculattng in old King's College. Now, as to Mr. Langton' s statement, I ven- 
ture to say that not a member of this Committee, nor a man in Upper Canada, ever 
before heard a complaint against old King's College on account of its high standard 
of matriculation. The sole objection to old King's College, was its connexion 
with one religious persuasion and the alleged expense of it. And I will show that 
Mr. Langton himself never thought of such a reason for reducing the standard of 
matriculation until very recently. King's College ceased to exist as such in 1849, 
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when Mr. Baldwin's Bill creating King's College into Toronto University was 
passed. The parties who had chiefly contributed to establish King's College, re- 
fused all connexion with Toronto University, and soon commenced the establish- 
ment of the present Trinity College in Toronto. The Senate of Toronto Univer- 
sity was constituted by the appointment of several new members — ^myself among 
the number. Now if there were a shadow of truth in Mr. Langton'6 statement, 
that '' the high standard of Matriculation in King's College was a subject of loud 
complaint," steps would have been immediately taken by the Senate appointed by 
Mr. Baldwin's Administration to lower that standard ; yet during the operations 
of Mr. Baldwin's Act from 1849 to 1853, not a word was heard in the Senate or 
elsewhere about lowering the standard of Matriculation, which remained precisely 
as it was in King's College. Then when the present University Act was passed 
in 1853, intended to separate University College from Toronto University, (but 
which have strangely got together again, contrary to the avowed objects and ex- 
press provisions of the Act), and a new Senate constituted, including Mr. Langt<m 
himself, the whole course of studies was considered and revised, yet the standard 
of Matriculation was actually raised instead of being lowered. In the subjects of 
the old King's College Matriculation, the same Books were prescribed. The only 
change was, substituting the word " or" for " and" between Xenophon and 
Lucian, and extending the examination in Roman History from Augustus to Nero, 
and adding the Elements of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. Thus the stand- 
ard of Matriculation in King's College remained unchanged, except being slightly 
raised, until 1867, when a new and anti-classtcal element, of which Dr. Wilson 
was the most active ingredient, was introduced into the Senate ; and that is the 
secret of a full year's reduction in the standard of Matriculation, and that some 
three years after (according to the returns) the lengthening of the period of study 
from three to four years. These facts, therefore, entirely disprove Mr. Langton^s 
statement as to the loud complaint against the high standard of Matriculation in 
King's College, as also his other statement, that the standard of Matriculation 
was lowered when the period of study was extended from three to four years. 

Mr. Langton contends, but without proof and against fact, that the course of 
studies has not been reduced, and is not inferior to that of the English Universi- 
ties, while Dr. Wilson ridicules the idea of our thinking of so high a course of 
studies as that of the English Universities ! The Rev. Mr. Ambery — an honor 
Oxford man — ^has stated in evidence his opinion, that the Matriculation examina- 
tion at Oxford, (called "Responsions") is about equal to that required for an ordi- 
nary degree in the Toronto University, and that the second or intermediate exam- 
ination at Oxford is nearly equal to that required for a degree with honors at the 
Toronto University. But I shall discuss tlus part of the subject when I come to 
the question of options. 

I beg now to draw your attention to Mr. Langton^ » statements, respecting 
Scholarships. The combined effort to prove that I had supported the proposal to 
establish Scholarships amounting to $12,000 per annum, having utterly failed, and 
the statements against me on that point, having been disproved by the official 
records themselves, it has been abandoned, as also the assertion that the system of 
Scholarships proposed to be established in 1854, was the same as that now estab- 
lished. I have settled these points in my reply to the statements contained in Mr. 
Brown's questions. But Mr. Langton has employed much time and space in 
exhibiting in imposing array, the number of Scholarships established in the Uni- 
versities in England and Ireland ; but singular to say, every one of his quotations 
is unfair and inapplicable to the purpose for which he adduces them. The object 
of his quotations is to justify the establishment, at the expense of the University 
Funds, of a large number of Scholarships in Toronto University, but really, for the 
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benefit of University College, and to the iojnrj of all others ; and he so introdnceB 
his quotations, and argues from them, as to convey the impression, that the system 
of Scholarships in England and Ireland is the same as that established at Toronto, 
'whereas the fact is, that the Scholarships to which Mr. Langtan has appealed, are 
not Universitv Scholarships at all, except those of the London University, which 
he admits to be only ninej (but which he multiplies into forty,) for forty affiliated 
Colleges in Arts and Law, and seventy in Medicine. The Queen's University in 
Ireland has not a single Scholarship, and expends only X475 per annum in ^'Ezhibi- 
tionH, Prizes and Medals, ' ' for three Colleges, and in the three Faculties of Arts, Lav, 
and Medicine. The Scholarships in Ireland have not been created by the Queen's 
University at all, but by Royal Patent to each College separately, and independent 
of the University, and designed, at the establishment of each of the Colleges, to 
encourage and enable students to attend them from classes in society in Ireland, 
where higher education bad been little cultivated. For that purpose, a grant to 
each College was made, of £1500 per annum, and over it the University has no 
control, nor of the Scholarships established by means of it. To have anvtbing like 
it in Upper Canada would require a special and separate grant to eacn College, 
independent of the University — the very system which Mr. Langtofiy and Dr. 
Wil807i oppose, and for which no one has made application. Then, all the Unir 
versify Scholarships at Cambridge are just nineteen^ and are as follows : Craven 
Scholarships, 2 ; Browne Scholarships, 1 ; Bell Scholarships, 8 ; Poraon Scholar* 
ship, 1 ; Tyrwhitt Scholarships (Hebrew), 3; Crosse Scholarships (Theological), 3; 
Pitt Scholarship, 1 ; in all lO. Not one of these Scholarships was founded by the 
Government, or the University, but by the individuals whose names they bear, 
except the Pitt Scholarship, which was founded jointly by the Pitt Club and the 
subscribers to Pitt's Statue. All the other Scholarships at Cambridge are College 
(not University) Scholarships, established at various times by individual liberality, 
for one or other of the seventeen Colleges at Cambridge, and over which the 
University has no control. The Prizes for the encouragement of literature, whether 
open to competition for the whole University, or limited to particular colleges, have 
been established by individual gifts or legacies in the same way. The Cambridge 
Calendar remarks, that three-fourths of the prizes, free and open to competition for 
the whole University, are given for Classics and English Composition, and more 
than half of the annual prizes in the difierent Colleges are given for the encourage- 
ment of Classical Literature, — a branch of learning quite at a discount with Mr. 
Langton, and Dr. Wilson. 

Mr. Langtony quoting the Report of the Royal Cambridge University Commis- 
sioners, says, '' It appears that at Cambridge, including the Colleges and the Uni- 
versity, there are about 645 scholarships, or one to two students." Now, he could 
not have but known that of these 645 scholarships, only nineteen of them were 
University Scholarships, not one of them founded out of Public Funds, and all of 
them in past times by individual beneficence. As abuses have arisen in connection 
with the Trusts and the application of the funds arising from them, the Royal 
Commissioners recommend the interposition of Public Authority to correct such 
abuses, and secure a better application of the income of such gifts and legacies, 
under the direction, not of the University, but of the Colleges, to which the gifts 
and legacies belong. Now, it is scholarships thus created, and thus controlled, 
that Mr. Langton adduces as authority for the system of scholarships established 
by the Senate at Toronto, out of the University endowment. Nothing can be more 
unfair and fallacious than such quotations and references, without any intimation 
whatever as to the origin, character and relations of the scholarships, but with 
the assumption throughout that the scholarships referred to were analagous in those 
respects to the scholarships of the Toronto University. 
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Then Mr. LangUmreterB to scholarships at Oxford in the same strain, remarking 
that ^^at Oxford the information is more precise in some respects, and more capa- 
ble of comparison with onrselves, as the number of undergraduates holding scholar- 
ships is given, as well as the total cost." Now, from the evidence of the Reverend 
Mr. Ambery, and as may be seen hj the Oafard Calendar^ which I have here, the 
University Scholarships of Arts, Law, Hebrew, Sanscrit, &c., do not exceed 
twenty-three — ^not one of them founded by the State, but every one of them by 
private benefactions under special regulations. All the other scholarships are 
College (not University) Scholarships, founded by individuals during the last few 
centuries, controlled by each College as a trust, according to thetei'msof the will or 
gift in each case. These are the scholarships to which Mr. Xan^on refers, and it is 
to the improved management and distribution of the funds arising from those pri- 
Tate benefactions to the several Colleges, that the Royal Commissioners refer in 
their recommendations. But all Mr. LangUm'e references and quotations convey 
the impression that these College Scholarships and Fellowships founded by private 
individuals, are analogous to the Toronto University Scholarships created out of a 
public endowment. The Royal Commissioners, referring to these scholarships, 
flay: " We have shown that the original object of Foundations was to support poor 
Students in their education at the University;" and they head the very section 
from which Mr. LangUm makes his extracts in the following words, expressive of 
the nature and object of the scholarships: ^'Application of College Revenues to 
stimulate and reward those who have not yet entered the University.'* The scholar- 
ships at Oxford, therefore, are essentially different in their origin, objects, rela- 
tions and control, from the scholarships established by the Senate of Toronto; 
and Mr. Langton's quotations and their applications have not been fair to the Com- 
mittee, any more than they are fair to the public. 

I will next notice Mr. Langton's statements, endorsed by Dr. WiUon^ in re- 
gard to options^ or the choice by students of one or more branches of study to 
the neglect of others. The following is the system of options established at To- 
ronto University College as early as the end of the first year, as given in the 
Calendar for 1859-60 : " Candidates for honors in any department, who have also 
in i\iQ first year obtained University first-class honors, either in Greek, or Latin, or 
Mathematics, or in both Modern Languages and Natural Sciences, Ktt not required 
to take any branch in which they have parsed the University examination the 
first year; but such candidates having been only examined in pure Mathematics in 
the first year, must also take applied Mathematics the second year." Here it will be 
seen that ifa student obtains first-class honors in any one of these subjects at the end 
of the first year, and only passes the ordinary or pass-examination in the others, 
he may thenceforward omit them; for a student becomes a first-class honor-man 
by taKing first class honors in one subject only. Thus a student may take a degree, 
even in honors, with but one year's pass course of study in Classics and Mathe- 
matics; and that when, as Mr. Langton has admitted in his Memorial to the Legis- 
lature, the standard of examination at the end of the first year is only equal to 
the examination for Matriculation in former years. And this emasculated and 
flham system of Collegiate education, Mr. Langt^m tells you has the sanction of 
the example of the English and Lrish Universities ! In the last part of my evi- 
dence at my first examination (page 41), I quoted the report of the Queen's Col- 
lege Commissioners, that no options whatever are allowed by the Queen's University 
in the examination for B. A., in the four subjects of the Latin Language and 
Literature, the Greek Language and Literature, and a Modern Foreign Language, 
and Mathematics. Yet, in the face of this express language of the Report which I 
have quoted, Mr. Langton represents the Queen's University in Ireland as permit- 
ting a different system ! He says I have partially quoted the Report, that on the 
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age next to that from which I quoted, the Commissioners recommended a change. 

(uty Sir, the Commissioners objected to the system of options proposed to them, 
and recommended a two-fold examination for a degree — ^the one embracing the sab- 
jects of the first two years' course at the end of two years, and those of the last 
year's course at the end of that year; and this change in the time and number of 
the University examinations was recommended with the express view of preventing 
the system of options in the four essential branches prescribed: for the Commis- 
sioners say — '^ We believe that a general ediication forms the soundest basis on 
which pre-eminent merit in particular branches of Literature and Science can rest" 
* * * " With the view of securing the proficiency of the Student m aU 
9uiject8, and at the same time lightening uie burden on the Student, who is now 
obliged to keep up his knowledge in the compulsory as well as optional group to 
the end of the third year, it has been suggested that a final examination should 
take place in some of the subjects by University Examiners, within the College 
walls, at some period before the conclusion of the course. We are of opinion that 
iifter the second year^ there should be an examination in aU the subjects studied m 
the first two years, and that it should be final in regard to all subjects not included 
in the group selected by the student for the A. B. examination." (pp. 19, 20). The 
object of the Royal Commissioners, therefore, even in a high and very severe 
course of Collegiate studies, was to prevent any optional studies during the first 
two of a three years' course of study — ^to allow optional studies but one year ; 
whereas in the Toronto University system, optional studies are allowed three years 
out of four. During two-thirds of the course of studies in the Queen's Colleges 
in Ireland, there is no option or interruption whatever in the studies of Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics; in Toronto University, options are allowed in either or 
all of those studies during three-fourths of the course. 

Next Mr. Lomgton refers to the London University; but here though th? 
degree of B. A. has been divided into two, namely, a First B. A. and a Second 
B. A., the latter being equal to the B. A. under the former system; there is no 
option whatever in the subjects of either of the two exammations ; and the sub- 
jects of the two examinations include the Latin and Greek languages and litera- 
ture, Mathematics, Logic and Moral Philosophy, besides other subjects, as may be 
here seen in the last Calendar of the London University. 

Then Mr. Langton also appeals to and quotes largely from the Reports of the 
Cambridge University Commissionaries; but his own quotations refute his conclu- 
sions ; for the Royal Commissioners recommend (what was not allowed before), 
that some choice of studies be allowed to students during the last/owr terms out of 
the nirte terms of actual residence and study ; that is from the latter part of the 
second year (there being three terms in a year at Cambridge,) a choice of studies 
under certain guards and restrictions be allowed to students ; but then only after 
passing the "previous examination," which Provost Whitaker states in his evidence 
to have been made equal to the former examination for B. A., at Cambridge. 
And yet Mr. Langton coolly adduces such recommendations to sanction optional 
studies in the Toronto University, at the end of the first year, and that without 
any such previous examination as the one required at Cambridge. 

Mr. Langton also appeals to the recommendations of the Oxford University 
Commissioners ; but they are more completely against him than those (as I have 
just shewn,) of the Cambridge University Commissioners. Mr. Langton quotes 
the Oxford Commissioners, as recommending a choice of studies to be allowed to 
students during the latter part of the course ; but he adroitly avoids saying, or 
quoting any passage, by which the Committee might judge as to how long a time 
was meant by " the latter part of the course." Now the very heading of the recom- 
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mendations from -which Mr. Langton has qaoted, is as follows: — '^ Liberty of 
choice in subjects of study during the last year." Had Mr. LangUm quoted 
tliese words, it would have made the fallacy of his argument transparent in a mo- 
ment. Out of a four years' course of study at Oxford, the Commissioners recom- 
mend that there may be liberty of choice in subjects of study during the last year 
of the four; while Mr. LangUnC% system establishes it three years out of the four I 

Thus do the authorities, professedly quoted by Mr. Langton^ condemn in 
erwery instance his wretched system of options, and sanction the views which we 
liaye maintained, that optional studies should only be permitted to a limited extent 
during the latter part of the Collegiate course — ^that allowing a choice of studies at 
the end of the first year of a Collegiate course, is as injurious to a thorough Uni- 
versity education, as allowing a child at school, at the end of his first year, to 
choose his studies, would be fatal to a thorough elementary education. 

The Committee adjourned. 



Thursdat/j April 26, 1860. 

COMMITTEE MET. 

Present: 

The Honorable MALCOLM CAMERON, Chairman, 
" Mr. Caylby, 

" " Attorney General Macdonald, 

" " Foley, 

" ROBLIN, 

" Simpson, 
" McCann, 
" Wilson. 

The Reverend Messrs. Btfersany \/Stin$anj NeUes and PooU were in 
attendance. 

John LangtoUy Esquire, and Professor Wilson of University of Toronto, were 
in attendance. 

The Reverend Mr. JRt/erson continued his statement in reply to Messrs. 
LangUm and WHsonj as follows: 

In resuming the observations which I was making yesterday, I may remark 
that a large portion of my reply was not in answer to what is contained in Dr. 
Wilson's written statement, which may be read in a little more than half an hour; 
his speech occupied considerably more than two hours, and nearly all the points 
to which I referred were mentioned in his speech as delivered, but which he has 
not incorporated in his written statement. They were designed for the Committee, 
it appears ; not for the country at large. How far such a course is fair or manly, 
I leave others to judge. On tne other hand, there is much in the written state- 
ment of Mr. Langton which was not contained in his speech. To that I have no 
objection. In view of what may possibly occur hereafter, and to justify myself in the 
eyes of the Committee, my friends and the country, I make these explanatory remarks. 
I omitted one or two pomts connected with the topics to which I alluded yesterday; 
one was in regard to the standard of Matriculation. It is admitted on all hands 
that the standard of Matriculation at Toronto University has been much lowered, 
and, I think I have shewn, not for the reason assigned. It has been reduced 
considerably lower than that of other University Colleges, and one reason given 
(which I omitted to notice yesterday) was the incompetency of the Grammar 
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Schools to giye that preparatory education necessary for Matriculation at the 
tJniyersity according to the former standard. This objection has been repeated 
by all who have spoken on the other side of the question, in rarious forms, and 
with Tarious degrees of impressiveness. Now, Sir, perhaps no one knows better 
than I do the position of oar Grammar Schools, how much they stand below the 
standard to which I would wish them elevated, or the inconvenient and undesirable 
circumstances in which the Masters of many of them are placed. Sut it is one thing 
for the Masters of Grammar Schools to be in poor circumstances, and quite an- 
other thing for these Masters to be incompetent. It is possible that there may be 
competency combined with poverty— competency on the part of the Master, com- 
bined with a deficiency of materials within the Schools, and a want of resources to 
place them in that position which the generosity and judgment of the Tmatees 
would desire, had they the power to do so. When the statement is made to you, 
that the intention of the reduction of the Matriculation standard was to prevent a 
monopoly in behalf of Upper Canada College, I ask what is the plea for the ex- 
istence of Upper Canada College, except that it was designed as an Institution for 
the Province ? What is the reason for its existence at this day except that it was 
intended especially as a feeder to the Provincial University College ; that it was 
designed to take up ouryoiith at a stage when they had advanced beyond the com- 
petency of ordinary Grammar Schools, and gather them there for the special pur- 
pose of preparation for the Provincial University ? Why else is it that j£5000 or 
JG6000 per annum has been given to Upper Canada College, and from ^60 to 
jS200 only to each of the Grammar Schools, except that the College had work to 
do superior to that of the Grammar Schools? That College was established for 
Upper Canada, not for Toronto, else its endowment should be abolished to-morrow, 
since Toronto is as well able to support its own Grammar School as any city or 
town in the Province. The policy of the Senate of the University should have 
been to send young men to Upper Canada College, to prepare them there for ad- 
mission to the University. In the face of its endowment, in the presence of the 
past facts in the history of that institution, of the recommendations of past years 
as to its sufficiency, of its being placed — not under the direction of an ordinary 
local board of trustees, but of a Provincial Senate ; in the face of all this it is 
strange these gentlemen should plead that they reduced the standard of Matricula- 
tion in the University, in order not to give Upper Canada College an advantage 
over other Grammar Schools. Can anything be more inconsistent or absurd, more 
contrary to facts, more opposed to the very nature of things? Sir, I repeat, if it is 
not the design of Upper Canada College, by its large endowment, to accomplish 
the purpose of which I speak, it ought not to exist for a day, and the other por- 
tions of Upper Canada ought to claim that the revenues now set apart for the sup- 
port of that Institution be distributed among the various Grammar Schools of the 
Province. Sir, this very plea of Mr. Langton and Dr. TTi&ow, is the death knell 
of Upper Canada College. But what are the facts in regard to the Grammar 
Schools ? Look over the masterships of the Grammar Schools of the country, and 
wonder how men can have the face to make assertions of this description. If 
you begin at Cornwall you will there find one of the most accomplished young 
men of the country, whose mind is as energetic as it is finely cultivated, the Rev. 
Mr. Davies, a Trinity College man. Is Mr. Barron, of Cobourg, unfit to train 
up young men to be teachers ? Is the Master of Kingston Grammar 
School incompetent ? Is the master of the Grammar School of Brock- 
ville incompetent ? Is that most accomplished and most able master of Bar- 
rie Grammar School, incompetent, who has competed successfully with Up- 
per Canada Golleffe itself in regard to both scholars and honors. I win 
ask whether the Master of Gait Grammar School, a graduate of Toronto Universi* 
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tjj who was distinguislied as a teacher in Hamilton Chrammar School before he 
went to the University, and has also I believe, distanced Upper Canada College in 
the number of his pupils who have taken honors in University competition, is in- 
competent. Is the accomplished Master connected with the school at Hamilton, 
which even though it is called a Union Grammar School, is one of the best in that 
part of the country, an incompetent man ? Is the Master of the London Gram- 
mar School, Mr. feayley, who has s'ent up scholars who have taken honors in old 
King's College, unfit to teach ? Is the Rev. Mr. Mulholland, now Head Master of 
the Grammar School at Simcoe, incompetent to teach youth anything higher than 
a little Sallust and a little Xenophon ? Is Dr. Howe, Master of the Toronto 
Grammar School, incompetent ; or Mr. Marling, of New Market Grammar School; 
or Mr. Phillips, Master of the St. Catharines Grammar School, one of the first and 
most numerously attended Grammar Schools in Upper Canada. Sir, I might ex- 
tend this enumeration a long while ; for the masters of no less than 42 out of the 
75 Grammar Schools, are graduates of British and Canadian Colleges ; and several 
of those who teach under Provincial certificates, are competent and able teachers. 
Sir, the plea of Mr. Langton and Dr. TTffeon, as to the incompetency of the Gram- 
mar Schools, is an unjust and groundless imputation upon the qualifications of a 
great majority of the masters of Grammar Schools in Upper Canada; for however 
poor may be the accommodation of Grammar Schools in some places, and however 
inadequate the salaries paid, it is clear that their masters generally are competent 
to train our boys up to any standard of Matriculation a Provincial University might 
require. The* reason given for the reduction is a mere pretext, contradicted on 
the one hand by the consideration of the objects for which Upper Canada College was 
founded, and on the other by the competency of the masters of the Grammar 
Schools in various parts of the Province. It is for the want of those who wish to 
pursue a course of University study, that men have not come up to enrol them- 
selves on the University books ; and perhaps another reason is in the unwillingness 
of some to go up to Toronto. Every effort has been made by offering prizes and 
Scholarships, by abolishing fees, by the reduction of standards, to increase the 
number of students, and as if that were not enough, these gentlemen have attached 
to the University a Tutor, whose special work it is to assist the maimed, the halt, 
and I had almost said the blind. Is it, I ask, for the interest of the several locali- 
ties of the country, for the interest of Grammar Schools themselves, or for that of 
University Education, to take off what Mr. Langton admits to be a year's work 
from the Grammar Schools, and tack it on to University College by the assistance 
of a Tutor, with the duty assigned to him of coaching those who come up from the 
country to enter the University, even according to its present reduced standard. 

Another subject to which I alluded yesterday, but in connection with which I 
overlooked one or two topics, is that of Scholarships. But before adverting to this 
topic, allow me to notice Mr. Langton^ b statement that I had myself gone home to 
England and selected persons as teachers who proved not to be qualified. 
He speaks of "two men, graduates of British Universities, selected hj me 
for the Normal and Model Schools, who, upon trial, proved ineflScient," 
Now, Sir, had I made a mistake of the kind here made by Mr. Langton^ you would 
have seen again enacted in regard to myself, the same spectacle that took place 
once at Toronto in the case of a gentleman now present (Mr. CayUy.) I should 
have been cross-examined, shown to have been in error, and then held up as i^tating 
what was contrary to fact. Now, one of these persons was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Queen's College in Ireland — ^and I may here remark parenthetically, 
there were candidates from Belfast College also, and as proofs of their standing, 
they forwarded me the Calendar of Belfast College. This is how I came to have 
that Calendar, and not those of the othw Queen's Colleges at Cork and Galway ; 
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why I spoke of the standard of admission there as being higher than at Toronto^ 
which Mr. Langton has admitted, but on which he accosed me of having nnf&irlj 
selected one from among three — ^because it suited my argument best, — the other 
was not a graduate of any University, but a student in the School of Arts and 
Science in London, and I wished to get a master to teach drawing according to the 
system pursued there. Mr. LangUm says these gentlemen were dismissed — ^but 
what had been the condition of their appointment ? The system adopted in 
appointing all Masters and Teachers of the Thermal and Model schools, even Mr. 
Ormistony Mr. Ambery^ and others, has, in every case, been a six months' proba- 
tion, after which, if they did not succeed in performing their duties efficiently, their 
services were dispensed with, and if they came from England, the expenses of their 
passage home were paid. If the same prudent course had been pursued in regard 
to certain other Professors, it would, perhaps, have been better for the country. 
Now, the first of these young men (an excellent person) possessed great clearness of 
perception, and power of language to express his views, but he failed for two reasons 
— ^he could not command the interest of, nor efficiently govern large classy. 
Therefore, after trial, it was found he could not succeed in this particular work. 
The other person was in every way competent to teach, but attended no public 
worship, and became known as a sceptic, and exhibited lightness of character and 
indifference to the progress of his classes, and therefore, we thought it best to 
dispense with his services; and we have now selected a gentleman (Mr. CouUm) to 
fill the situation, who was educated in the School of Arts and Manufacturing Indus- 
try in Paris, and afterwards obtained the rank of Civil Engineer, and who manages 
his department most efficiently. These are the only two mistakes which have been 
made in the difficult task of selecting Masters and Teachers for the Provincial 
Normal and three Model Schools, and such has been the provision made for reme- 
dying them. I may add, that had not such precautions been taken, the Normal 
School would have been permanently maimed in two of its essential departments. 

Reverting now to the question of Scholarships, I beg to notice for a moment, 
what has been stated by Mr. Langton and Dr. WiUan, that students from all 
Colleges can compete for them. Apart from the answers given by Dr. Cook and 
Provost Whitaker, to this show of liberality, I may remark, that these Scholarships 
are for what are called honor subjects — subjects not included in the ordinary col- 
legiate curriculum, but additional subjects, and for the study of which, students are 
allowed, in the exercise of optiouMy to omit other studies which the other Colleges 
consider essential to the completeness of an University education. To allow 
students to neglect several ordinary subjects, and devote themselves chiefly to 
one subject, in order to obtain a Scholarship of £30, is like pu^lists neglecting 
ordinary and lawful avocations to train themselves for a contest, mvolving a larger 
or smaller sum of money. Thus, the Toronto system of Scholarships, is not only 
unjust to ordinary Students, by having half the time of the Professors, which 
should be devoted to them, employed in training the candidate for the contest, but 
also mars the harmony and efficiency of the system of mental study and discip- 
line, necessary to intellectual development, and a complete liberal education, while it 
is an ingenious scheme for building up University College alone. 

I here take occasion to remark upon a term which appears to have given 
Dr. Wihon great offence, and the use of which, I regret, since so much ado has been 
made about it, and as I intended no offence. It is the term ^' family compact." It is 
very well known that the term was used in a conventional sense, and which may 
apply to a College family, as well as a political family, and that conventional sense, 
I may define, for insertion in the first dictionary of Canadianisms, as '^a small 
party of gentlemen in Toronto, having, among others, two special objects in 
view ; the one being their own convenience and interests, and the other^ those of 
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their locality, regarding the interests of others, and of other localities, as matters 
of very secondary consideration." How far the interests of the College family 
liaye been consulted, I need not further remark ; and I hare shown, in a statement 
to which neither Mr. LangUm nor Dr. Wilson has ventured to refer, that the Pro- 
fessors of the College family at Toronto, have consulted their convenience, by 
giving themselves two months less work each year, and twelve hours less work each 
week of that short year, than have the Professors of Harvard College. 

Now, Sir, as to the next topic, on which I made some observations yesterday, 
that of Options. I will not now, as I did not previously, enter into the general 
question ; but I beg to repeat, that all the authorities quoted on that subject, fail to 
prove, as it was endeavored to prove, that the Options in other countries, are 
equal to those allowed in the University of Toronto. I shewed before, that no 
Options were admitted at Cambridge, until after the 5th term. At Cambridge, 
there are now nine terms to be kept out of the twelve, instead of ten as formerly. 
Her Majesty's Commissioners recommend raising the standard of the examina- 
tion at the end of the 5th term, called the ^' Previous Examination," as I'rofessor 
Whitaker testified, and admitting Students from that time, to choose Options. 
That recommendation has induced Mr. Langton to justify options being intro- 
duced here the end of the first year, while there, it will be seen, they only com- 
mence in the latter part of the second, after the standard to which students must 
have attained at that period has been advanced, to what Provost Whitaker re- 
gards as equal to the former standard for B. A. at Cambridge in Mr. Langton' % 
time. There, in four out of the nine terms options are permitted, while in Toronto 
they are allowed six terms out of eight ! Then, sir, in regard to London Univer- 
sity, I have shewn that in every single degree, except that of M. A., no options at 
all are permitted.' As to Oxford, I have shown that the " Liberty of choice in 
subjects of study during the last year' of four was what the Royal Commissioners 
recommended, and not the last three years of four, as has been established in 
Toronto. Mr. Langton incorrectly represents the " Intermediate Examination" 
at Oxford as the first examination. The Commissioners in their Report, from 
which Mr. Langton quotes, set it down as " The Second or Latermediate Ex- 
amination ;" and Professor Amhery considers this examination at Oxford as not 
only above the ordinary degree examination, but nearly equal to the honor degree 
examination at Toronto ; and it is only after that Second or Intermediate Ex- 
amination, that the Royal Commissioners permit the options mentioned by Mr. 
Langton, The recommendations of the Oxford Commissioners would not permit 
any Options in Toronto, until after the Students had passed their ordinary fourth 
year's examination for the degree of B. A.; yet Mr. Langton adduces such re- 
commendations to justify the adoption of a system of Options at the end of the 
first year. 

Having thus referred to the British Institutions, I may remark that on this side of 
the Atlantic, in places where there are practical men, not ^^ old Oxford relics," I al- 
lude to Yale and Harvard, the system of options is permitted to a very limited ex- 
tent indeed. Yale only permits options in classics in two out of the whole 
twelve terms of its course, and that only when the student wishes to take the higher 
Mathematics, but does not permit any options in Mathematics. At Harvard op- 
tions in Mathematics do not commence until the third year, and in classics not 
until the fourth year. 

Having now discussed these topics in reply to Mr. Langton and Dr. ^ WiUony 
I may remark that if we have a College education at all in Upper Canada it should 
be a good one. It is not worth while putting the country to the expense of a 
OoUegiate education that only advances a couple of steps beyond the Grammar 
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School course. It is not just to the country or its future that we should have such 
a system, unless it is characterized by a thoroughness, a comprehensiveness, a 
practical character, that can stand some comparison with that of other coun- 
tries. I submit that the youth of Upper Canada are not deficient in intellect — 
though Dr. Wilson seemed to think it absurd that we should look as highly as 
Oxford, where education costs at least $750 a year, and where the English nobility 
are educated. Just as if money or title conferred intellect, as if a poor untitled 
Canadian may not, with the aid of competent and diligent Professors, equal in 
scholarship and science the wealthy titled Englishman ! Sir, the University edu- 
cation for which all Upper Canada has been taxed ought to be a real University 
education, not a mock imitation of it. We want our sons better educated than 
their fathers — educated so that they can stand on an equality with the edu- 
cated men of any country. Our aim should be to elevate the standard of education 
in all the Colleges, as well as schools ; but how can that be accomplished when the 
only endowed ifniversity of the country sets the example of the downward instead 
of the upward course ? 

Mr. Langton and Dr. WiUon have both attempted to show that Victoria Col- 
lege has had three representatives in the Senate of the Toronto University, while 
University College has only four — that Dr. Barretty of the Medical Faculty of 
Victoria College, Mr. Nelles and myself are members of the Senate. None can be 
more sensible than themselves of the fallacy of their statement and argument. Dr. 
Workman^ President of the Toronto School of Medicine, (which was affiliated to the 
Toronto University early in 1864,) entered the Senate as such. To him Dr. Scar- 
rett succeeded. In 1856, the Toronto School of Medicine became the Medical 
Faculty of Victoria College, but retained its affiliated relation to Toronto Univer- 
sity, and as the President of that affiliated Institution, and not as Head of the Medi- 
cal Faculty of Victoria College, Dr. Barrett held his place as member of the Senate. 
Soon after, Dr. Barrett and a majority of the Corporation of the Toronto School of 
Medicine withdrew from all connexion with Victoria College, became very hostile 
to it; but retaining their School as an affiliated Institution of the Toronto Univer- 
sity, and as the Head of such affiliated Institution, Dr. Barrett holds his 
seat and has acted for years as member of the Senate. Yet in the 
presence of these facts, Dr. Wilson and Mr. Langton represent him 
as holding his seat in the Senate as a representative of Victoria College ! 
Then as to myself, I am a member of the Senate simply as Chief Superintendent 
of Education of Upper Canada, though I happen to be a Trustee of, and a sub- 
scriber to Victoria College. But the rallacy of their statement becomes still more 
palpable from the fact, that the four Professors of University College are salaried 
officers on the funds of the University, while no member of any other College re- 
ceives a farthing from them — ^not even his expenses if he should go to Toronto to 
attend meetings of the Senate. 

I will now advert briefly to another subject on which Dr. Wilson dwelt at 
great length — ^that of Denominational Colleges. I may ask what Denominational 
Colleges have to do with the defence of University College — ^the professed object of 
Dr. Wilson's mission to Quebec? Was he deputed to attack Denominational Col* 
leges, or to appear in behalf of University College ? Mr. Langton admits, indeed, 
that Denominational Colleges may do some good ; but the whole scope of Dr. Wil- 
son's remarks is to the effect that Denominational Colleges are a sort of social 
evil, and that it would be better for the country if they did not exist. He declares 
it " totally at variance with facts to say," as the Wesley an Memorial stated, that 
^^ the experience of all Protestant countries shows that it is, and has been^ as much 
the province of a religious persuasion to establish a College, as it is for a School 
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Municipality to eistablish a School." I showed in my remarks yesterday how con* 
trary to facts was Dr. Wilson* sataiement that the Collegiate Education in England 
in connexion with the London University was non-denominational. In refutation of 
his present statement, I may appeal to the Protestant country of Scotland, in which, 
according to his own admission and statement, the system of Collegiate education was 
under both denominational tests and control until since 1854. He refers to four 
Colleges in England, at Hull, Cheltenham, Wakefield and Manchester, which he 
says have been established by voluntary effort, and are non-denominational ; but 
why did he omit the upwards of thirty Denominational Colleges established and 
endowed by voluntary effort in England, and which are affiliated to the London 
University: Every schoolboy knows that the history of each Protestant 
denomination in England, has been marked by the establishment of one or more 
Collegiate Institutions, and within the last few years to a greater extent than 
at any former period. And Dr. Wilson himself being witness, the forty-two 
Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge are under denominational control, although 
tests for students have been abolished. Then to turn to Protestant America^ 
is there a single denomination in the United States, which has not put forth its 
most vigorous efforts to establish denominational institutions ? In the Almanacs 
of that country you may see lists, almost without number, of their denominational 
Colleges, Yet Dr. Wilson^ in the face of these facts, denies that the history of 
Protestant countries shows, ^hat it is the province of denominations to establish Col- 
leges at all I 

It is also objected by both Mr. LangUm and Dr. Wilson, that denominational 
Colleges are opposed to the system of Common and Grammar Schools. Perhaps 
I understand that system as well as these gentlemen ; and I may observe, that m 
forming the system of Common and Grammar Schools, I regarded denominational 
Colleges, as a necessary supplement to them, and as essential to the completeness 
and efficiency of the system of public instruction in Upper Canada, and as much 
an essential part of it, as the Common and Grammar Schools themselves. I 
will not detain you by arguing this point ; but I will append extracts of a letter 
which I addressed to the Hon. F. Hincks, on the subject, in July, 1852, and in 
which I discussed, at length, the connexion between the system of Common and 
Grammar Schools and denominational Colleges. In refutation of the assertion 
that the advocacy of denominational Colleges involves the advocacy of denomina- 
tional Common Schools, I remark that the most earnest supporters of the non- 
denominational Schools, are the warmest advocates of denominational Colleges. I 
would as^ whether I have ever been in favor of establishing denominational 
Schools in the country? I ask whether the Wesle van Conference, which now stands 
prominently before yon, as having originated the investigation, ever demanded them, 
or whether it has not expressed its views on the subject in past years, or if its prac* 
tice, in permitting one of its members to construct a non-denominational system, 
and carry it on from that day to the present, is not an indication of its views ? Do 
not the Presbyterians of the Church of Scotland hold similar ground? Has not 
the feeling of the great body of the Church of England too— for only a small 
portion of it has advocated separate schools — ^been in favor of supporting liberally 
our present system of Common and Grammar Schools f 

I now come to another point. It has been stated as an objection, 
that under the system we advocate there would be a contemptibly small 
number of Students attending the different Colleges, and that that would 
be a great disadvantage. It has been pressed on the Committee, that, 
to get a large' number of Students, we must have but one Collegiate 
institution. Now here again, what are the facts ? In this very Report 
of the English University Commissioners by Heywood, you find a list of 
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the Sudents who entered both at Cambridge and Oxford, from '45 to '49 : no re- 
turns having appeared since then. I will take the list of Students who entered 
these old Colleges in the latter year, as mentioned in Hejwood, p. 617. At 
Cambridge there were, 

At St. Peter's -•..-- 21 

At Clare HaU - - - - 19 

At Pembroke .•---- 10 

AtCaius ...-.- 26 

At Trinity Hall .---.. 10 

At Corpus Christi - . - - . 24 

At King's •---.. 4 

. At Queen's ...... 86 

At Jesus ....... 28 

At Christ's ...... 20 

At St. John's - - - - - - 97 

At Magdalen - - - - - * - 21 

At Trinity ...-•. 151 

At Emmanuel • • . . . 25 

At Sidney ...... 8 

At Downmg -..-.- 4 

499. 
The average number entering at the Colleges at Cambridge is, then, 31 stu- 
dents to each. And have not some of the infant denominational CoUeges in this 
new country already more students entered than several of the old Colleges at 



Cambridge ? Then let us look at Oxford 
year of which we have the return was : — 

At University College 

At Balliol College 

At Merton College - 

At Exeter College 

At Oriel College 

At Queen's College 

At New College 

At Lincoln College 

AtAU Souls' College 

At Magdalene College 

At Brasenose College 

At Corpus Christi College 

At Christ Church 

At Trinity College 

At St. John's College 

At Jesus College 

At Wadham - 

At Pembroke 

At Worcester - 

At St. Alban Hall 

At St. Edmund Hall - 

At St. Mary's Hall 

At New Inn Hall - 

At Magdelene Hall 



There the number entered in the last 

21 



12 
48 
18 
28 
58 
16 
1 
2 
26 
6 
46 
27 
15 
17 
26 
26 
83 

a 

7 
11 

1 
27 



Total 



440 
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The average number entered at each College there is 182. It is known 
that many more students enter a College than graduate. Victoria College this 
very year has a graduating class oi fourteen young men, who have gone tnrough 
their four years* course of study, besides nearly fifty undergraduates of one, two, 
or three years standing, and some 200 pupils in the preparatory School. Yet we 
are told that by multiplying our Colleges wo shall reduce the number of our stu- 
dents to an extent altogether without precedent in any country! If twenty 
students are in a class — we know that the students in a College are divided into 
four classes — are they not as many as one Tutor can well do justice to ? Can one 
Tutor do more than properly attend to them ? In his " ephemeral" article, Dr. 
Wilson said Professors should be as nearly as possible like the Tutors at Oxford 
and Cambridge. I think, then, the objections as to the smaller numbers that would 
be brought together in Denominational Colleges are entirely answered. 

Sir, there are two or three qualities which Denominational Colleges possess to 
which I call attention. I speak from personal knowledge of one of them. They have 
a heart — a heart that feels as well as a head that thinks — they have a Christian heart, 
actuated by Christian feelings, motives, principles. They have a Canadian heart, 
all their sympathies, throughout the whole course of their training, being with the 
countrv.* In the conversations and discussions of students and teachers, their il- 
lustrations are drawn as far as possible from "this Canada of ours," and when the 
students emerge into active life they feel that the land is theirs, they respect and 
love it as their home, and regard their fellow-countrymen as their brethren and 
equals. This is a very important consideration in forming the elements 
of character in this country. 

On the score of their economy, too, the denominational colleges should 
attract attention ; for they educate as many students for j£2,000 as University 
College does for three times that sum. 

Again, is it not all important for every statesman, christian and patriot to do all iit' 
his power to develope voluntary effort in the country, since voluntary effort in regar<| 
to everything that trains the heart of man, is the mainspring of our social pro^ 
gross. When the system of higher education is so framed as to require the exer- 
cise of this feelings — ^when no denomination can receive anything until its thoughts, 
feelings, sympathies are drawn forth and evinced by large contributions for the 
erection of buildings and the payment of Professors — then, I say, we have an im- 
portant element to draw out what is good among us. But when there is no such 
feeling, when our Collegiate Institution lives wholly upon the public, and no man 
connected with it has any higher interest than to get what he can, then I say, you 
have an element of decay. We are, for the most part, a voluntary people. We 
should encourage voluntary effort by the supplementary aid of the State, but it 
should be given on the principle of equal justice to all ; and it is curious to see the 
leaders of the voluntaries on other subjects become in this case the leaders of those 
who would depend upon the State for everything. 

Dr. Wilson the other day referred to the Common and Grammar 
Schools of the country as being non-denominational, and said, non-denomi- 
national Colleges were essential to the harmony of the system. Sir, 
under our common school system, children are under the care or the 
orders of their parents for sixteen hours every dav, besides the whole of each 
Sunday, and thus every possible facility is afforded for religious instruction. In 
the Grammar Schools there is, to a certain extent, as I have admitted, a defect in 
this particular, but they are only week-day hoarding schools, at most, and parents 
can generally find some acquaintance in the neighborhood to pay attention to their 
chil£en. In the Normal School, Toronto, which is for the purpose of training 
22 
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teachers, seldom extending over a period of ten months, the students are required 
to attend religious instruction one hour a week under their own ministers, and are 
as imperatively reauired to attend that class as any other. And, mating thai 
a defect exists in the Grammar Schools, that the primary education does not afford 
sufficient opportunities for religious instruction, is it not all the more important, as 
every good parent must feci, that religious instruction should be afterwards given 
to that part of our youth who are to give character and heart to, and to be the lead- 
ers of our country ? When our sons go away from immediate parental and paatoral 
authority to train their minds for becoming the instructors and guides, if not the 
rulers of the Province in future years, is it not most important that every possible 
care should be taken to give them every facilitv for obtaining religious instruction 
to form their character ? If there is a defect m our Grammar Schools, it is a rea- 
son for remedying it at our Colleges. 

Having made these remarks, I will now revert to my own system, 
my own plan, which I respectfully submit to the serious attention of the 
Committee. Sir, Dr. Wilson made himself merry, and thought to amuse 
the Committee, by a reference to an expression of mine, used in a letter 
written by me several years since, that I had meditated my system of Public In- 
struction for this country^ for I contemplated the whole system from the primanr 
school to the University)— on some of the highest mountains in Europe, and said, 
using a very elegant expression, it must therefore be rather " windy." I leave 
it to the country to judge of the windiness of the gentleman who has assailed me ; 
but a person of his pretensions to literature and philosophy might have known, that 
there have been those who have risen high in their intellectual attainments, 
and left monuments rather more enduring than essays on Indian pipes and tobacco, 
profusely illustrated in the Canadian Journal, who have sought their inspirations in 
the higher elevations of their country. No one can have read the history of 
Greece or Scotland, or the Northern and Western parts of England, without know- 
ing that, from elevated and secluded places, some of the finest inspirations of 
genius have emanated which have ever been conceived by the mind of man. There 
are mountains in Europe where the recluse may stand and see beneath him curling 
clouds, and roaring tempests spending their strength, while he is in a calm un- 
troubled atmosphere, on the summit of a mountain of which it may be said, 

'' Though round his breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
<< Eternal sunshine settles on his head," 

And I ask whether it was unphilosophical for an individual who had examined the 
educational systems of various countries, and who was crossing the Alps, to retire 
to a mountain solitude, and there, in the abode of that ^' eternal 
sunshine,*' and in the presence of Him who is the fountain of light, 
to contemplate a system which was to diffuse intellectual and moral light 
throughout his native country, to survey the condition of that country as a whole, 
apart from its political and religious dissensions, and ask what system could be 
devised to enable it to take its position among the civilized nations of the world 7 
How much better to be in such a position than to be enveloped in a Scotch fog, like 
that with which we were visited for two or three hours the other day ! 

In regard to the university and collegiate system which I would suggest, I have 
nothing (after eight years* further deliberation and experience) to add to or modify 
(unless in regard to Provincial Schools of Law and Medicine) what I meditated in 
Europe in 1845, and submitted to the Hon. Mr. Hincks in Julv, 1852. In that 
plan, I proposed to provide professorships in the various branches of science and 
literature after the examples of the French and English Universities, and to trans- 
fer the present professorships pf English Literature wd Natural History to the 
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University proper, instead of their being attached to a College. I proposed the 
constitution of the University, the erection of the building, the endowment of pro- 
fessorships and colleges, including the denominational colleges, in connection with 
our Common School system, at an expense within the Income of the University 
Endowment without infringing upon the principle. I will append to my present 
observations extracts from the Letter referred to, containing an outline of the 
whole system, together with reasons for, and expected advantages of it, and leave 
the Committee to judge whether the plan suggested by me in 1852, and which I beg 
to s^gest again, would not have effected an immense saving in the expenditure of 
the University Funds, greatly improved and extended collegiate education in the 
country, and consolidated in one harmonious whole our entire system of public in- 
struction, from the' primary school up to the University ? 

Thus submitting my plan to the consideration of the Committee, I 
beg to remark for a moment on two points incidentally connected with the 
subject. Dr. Wihon seemed displeased that I should .compare his lec- 
tures on the English Language and Literature with the teachings of the 
Grammar School, and consoled himself, and sought to amuse the Committee 
with the idea that I did not know the difference between the lectures of 
a College Professor and the teachings of a Grammar School master. I only judged 
of the character of Dr. Wihon' a lectures on English Literature by his text-book, 
which is the same as that used in the Grammar Schools ; and I presume there are 
not a few masters of Grammar Schools who are quite as competent to teach the 
English language and literature as Dr. Wihon himself. At the same time I am 
noc insensible that the English language should be differently taught in the Gram- 
mar School and the College. In the former it should be taught, if I may use the 
expression, synthetically — ^beginning with the elements of words, putting them to- 
gether, tracing them up to their Latin and Greek origin, or other foreign origin, 
as streams to their fountains, and then combining, arranging and applying them 
to practical purposes according to the philosophy of language. In the professorial 
chair, the analytic method should be adopted, and the process should commence 
with the languages of Greece and Rome, the words and literature of which should 
be traced downward and pursued in all their intricate and various interminglings 
with our own language and literature, forming its very warp and woof. This, I 
submit, is the true method of studying the English language and literature in con- 
nection with collegiate education ; and this is doubtless the philosophy of Dr. 
CooV% view, when he said the other day that he would like to have both a Greek 
and Latin Professor, who would teach Greek and Latin, not in the style of the 
Grammar School, but in the spirit of a sound philology, exhibiting the words, the 
imagery, the philosophy, the literature, the very spirit of Greece and Rome inmost 
that is refined, noble, elegant and beautiful in our own language and literature. It 
was in this way that the Burkes and Peels, and Macaulays and Gladstones, studied 
the English language and literature at coUege, and not by attending such lectures 
as Dr. Wihon* 9^ or studying his chosen text-book, Spaulding*8 JEnglish Litertxture 
— ^the standard , text-book of seminarierfor young ladies as well as of Grammar 
Schools. Dr. Wibon will now understand why I attach little value to his profes- 
sorship in University College, and whether lean distinguish between the appropriate 
teachings of the Grammar School and the College. The professor who serves as 
the electric telegraph to communicate to his students the very mind of the ancient 
world in the developements of their own language and literature, is a better teacher 
of the English language and literature than another professor who teaches English 
Literature from Spaulding^i Compend and the Englbh Language from Oraik'i 
OuHmea. 
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Another remark I beg to. make, relates to the ezpenBe of Umversii 



It has been said that I was present at the Senate in March 1854, when Chief Justice 
Draper prepared an address to the Governor General for a grant to erect the 
boildings of the University. I may have been present, though I have no recol- 
lection of it, nor of the contents of the address referred to ; but if I were present, 
it must have been then that I made the suggestion, as the only suitable occasion for 
such a suggestion, which the Hon. Mr. Morri$on^ who only attended the Senate two or 
three times, recollects having been made — namely, that Upper Canada College build- 
ings be applied to the use of University College, and the Masters be appointed to Master- 
ships of urammar Schools, with such allowance from the Upper Canaida College endow- 
ment as would secure them against personal loss from the discontinuance of that institu- 
tion, and the application of its revenues to augment the Grammar School Fund. 
At all events, my letter to Mr. JSinckSy July, 1852, when I proposed the sum of 
£6,000 for the erection of a University building, shows that my views were more 
economical at that time than even now. It may at first thought appear strange in 
these days of large expenditures, how so small a sum should be sufiicient for such a 
purpose; btit it will not appear so strange if we consider the true objects of the 
University, and that the Queen's University in Ireland has no separate building, 
has only a Secretary with a salary of £350, with '^Incidentals, Office Expenses, 
Postage, Messengers, Advertisements, &c.,'* amounting to £180," and '^ Exhibitions, 
Prizes and Medals," amounting to £475: in all for Office Charges, £1,005; nor 
will the sum I proposed appear small even for a building accommodating the several 
Professorships and Lectureships I suggested, when you consider how plain and in- 
expensive and variously usea are the lecture-rooms of Professors in tne Universi- 
ties at Leipsic, Halle, Bonn, (where Prince Albert was educated), and in Paris, at 
the Sorbonne, and the College de France, where I have attended lectures, by 2>«- 
pretSj Micheht, Oirardin, Michel Chevalier and others, including Arago at the 
Observatoire, with Humboldt for a regular auditor. The lecture-room or theatre for 
lectures in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy was large, as were those for the popu- 
lar lectures in History and French Literature and Eloquence, but with no other fur- 
niture than forms or straw-bottom chairs. I have heard LeverrieTy the famous ma- 
thematician and astronomer, lecture in a room not more than twice as large as this, 
Committee room, and with furniture not costing half as much ; and in the same 
room I have heard lectures in Mineralogy and Geology. I have heard no less than 
six different Professors in as many different courses 'n the same lecture-room, lec- 
turing different hours of the day and on different days in the week. The great 
men of Europe give greatness to the plain and unpretending places whence they 
pour forth the treasures of profound learning and mighty intellect: but Dr. Wil- 
son, as the representative of Toronto University College, insists upon " stone and 
marble'' magnificence as essential to a great people, and, of course, to great Pro- 
fessors and great lectures in "this Canada of ours;" and thus are our University 
Funds frittered away by hundreds of thousands of dollars upon the "material and 
the inanimate at the expense of the intellectual and the moral." Mr. Langton 
thought that some 81,800 was not too large a sum for the ceremonial of laying the 
top stone of the University buildings. The Governor General, Lord Elgin^ laid 
the corner-stone of the Normal School buildings in the presence of the Members of 
both Houses of the Legislature, and the ceremony cost just £20, and that for scaf- 
folding ; and Sir John B. Robinson opened the building when finished, with a noble 
address, in the presence of a large assembly, and the ceremony cost the expense of 
gas to illuminate the edifice. 

In concluding my remarks, I submit that the question for the decision of the 
Committee is not my merits or demerits, although the latter have been broi^h 
before you day after day at great length, in various forms, and with various ability 
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Ifpr do I think the merits or details of the proceedings of the petitioners, who have 
been so severely reflected upon, are the grave subjects of jour deliberation and 
decision. The great question, I submit, which demands your attention, is, What 
s)iotUd be done to correct the acknowledged evils of the past, and make legal and 
effectual provision for a system of liberal education in Upper Canada? Sir, the 
veiry sUlvocates of the present system have conceded nearly all that has been 
ur^d, nearly all that has been complained of or demanded, except they still 
insist upon the monopoly of the money. They have conceded that the Senate is 
not properly constituted. They have conceded that they have reduced the eurrieur 
Itan, They admit that the Professors ought not to be the examiners of their own 
students, but justify the practice in their case on the ground of circumstances of 
necessity. They have admitted that there are needless Professorships in University 
College. They admit that expenses may be reduced ; and Mr. Langt&n says that 
some of them have already been cut down. ^ 

Then, Sir, I would ask whether respect is not due to the sentiments of large 
religious ' bodies in this country, and whether the statesman and patriot should not 
take into consideration the feelinf^s of people who constitute a large portion of the 
Christianity of the Province ? No one can conceive the progress which the agita- 
tion of this question has already made in Upper Canada, its influence on the people, 
the strength of public sentiment it evokes." * When the agitation commenced, a few 
months ago, it was said " Oh, it is only the doings of a few Methodist Preachers, 
and will soon die a natural death.'' But what are the facts? Why, that 16 
district conventions and 250 quarter meetings, of the o£Scial laity of the Wesley an 
Church, with but one exception, in the County of Prince Edward, and then, by 
a mere accident, have all supported the views which have been submitted for your 
consideration this day. There always have been and always will be exceptions in 
sUqh cases ; but such unity never existed in the religious body on any public question 
at ahy former time, although it was said the agitators were only a small portion of 
the preachers, with whom the Wesleyan body at large did not sympathize. That 
statement you see was a great mistake ; while you find that the Presbyterians of 
the; Church of Scotland, and a large portion of the Church of England, concur in 
the' views of the Wesleyan body. And, Sir, this is only the commencement. If 
the discussions of the past year should continue for another, there will be a body 
of feeling in Upper Canada such as there has not been on anji subject since the 
agitation of the Clergy Reserve question — merely from the fact that this subject 
goes home to the consciences and the religious feelings of the people of the country, 
the best and holiest feelings of fathers and mothers throughout the land. I ask 
whether the decision of this Committee should not give equal justice to all parties 
aflid classes in the community, according to their works ? The sentiment of our 
cptotry has ever been against monopolies. Even the gentlemen of the Toronto 
itjaiversity say they wished to prevent Upper Canada College from becoming a 
monopoly. Sir, there may be a non-denominational as well as a denominational 
n^onppoly, and equally hateful to the country, destitute, as it must be, of all the 
ties and aspirations which religious feelings create. 

[^^ ^. Among the several denominations in the land, some have expressed their views 
in favor of a non-denominatJonal College. I do not go so far as Dr. Cook^ 
T^gfiif ding anon-denominational College only as ^^objectionable." I admit that 
t^re ought to be a non-denominationd College. Sir, let those people have one, 
and i^ they do not want to pay for it themselves, let the institution now established 
be perpetuated and supported for them ; but at the same time, let the views 
and . feelines of other classes of our fellow-citizens be consulted, who do not 
rely upon the State for everything, but who erect their own buildings, defray a 
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lar^e portion of their expenses, and prove b^ liberal subscriptions the sineeii^ xjf 
their professions, while the non-denominational people contribute not one cioit. 
towards the erection or support of their College. I ask if the State is to ignora 
the former and exclusively patronize the latter ? Are the Wesleyan people espe- 
cially to stand impugned and impeached in the presence of the representatiTes of 
the country as the friends of ignorance, or the prompters of social evil, when, prior 
to all other efforts of the kind, they commenced, in 1882, to erect a Collie rafld- 
ing which is respectable at the present day ? Sir, no one can conceive the lalxm 
and efforts requisite to establish such an institution, and so much needed i^t tliat 
day ; no one can conceive the diflBculties encountered in obtaining a Royal Charter 
for it in 1836 ; and the mortifications and- hardships in soliciting donationa mnd 
subscriptions in England to the amount of $25,000 ; and few can estimate the bless- 
ings the College has conferred upon the country in educating and largelv fonnuig 
the character of some thousands of Canadian youths ; nearly all of whom have 
illustrated the benefits of a religious and liberal instituion of learning, and a con- 
siderable number of them have risen to distinction in different professions and 
employments. In the presence of such facts, and of the past of this country, I 
ask if the Wesleyan body are to be impugned as they have been by 
Dr. WilsoUj and are they to be repelled rather than respected by their 
country's representatives ? Are they to be treated thus, not by those who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day during the infancy and growth 
of our Canadian life and civilization, but by those who only come here for the 
sake of the salaries they enjoy ? 

In the last place, I submit that the Committee should look to the estahlishr 
ment of a system possessing the elements of unity, comprehensiveness, solidity, 
economy, and permanence. It is only in the union and comprehension of all classes 
of the community, you have a guarantee for the solidity and the permanence of yovr 
institutions. 

One thing more. It is perfectly well known to the Committee, that .il» 
time for the last four or five days has been occupied, not in the investigatioo 
of these principles^ but by attempts to destroy what is dearer to me than life, 
in order to crush the cause with which I am identified ; and a scene has been 
enacted here, son^what resembling that which took place in a certain Com- 
mittee room, at Toronto, in regard to a certain Inspector General. Bven 
single forgetfulness or omission of mine, has been magnified and tortured in every 
possible way, to destroy my reputation for integrity and my standing in the 
Country. A newspaper in Toronto, whose editor-in-chief is a man of rexj 
great notoriety, has said since the commencement of this inquiry that, in iny 
early days, I made mercenary approaches to another church, but was indignantly 
repelled, and hence my present position. I showed the other day, that I mi^ht 
have occupied the place of Vice Chancellor of the University which Mr. LcmaUm 
now holds, had I desired (and the proposal was made to me after my return from 
Europe, in 1856,J and I have similar records to prove that in 1825, after tbe 
commencement 01 my Wesleyan Ministry, I had the authoritative offer of adinbsion 
to the Ministry of the Church of England. My objection, and my soleobjection wet, 
that my early religious principles and feelings were wholly owingto the instrumentality 
of the Methodist people, and I had been Providentially called to labor among them; 
not that I did not love the Church of England. Those were ^' saddlebag days,'* and 
I used to carry in my saddlebags two books, to which I am more indebted thttn lo 
ar ^ooks in the English language, except the Holy Scriptures, nam^y, 

t and the Homilies of the Church of England. At this very dl^. 

C ^ often opposed the exclusive assumptions of eome me t Wliffs ik 
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li|6 Churoh of Slnglandy I only love it less than the Church with which I am im- 
itiediately associated. 

I have been charged with being the leader of the present movement. 
I am entitled to no such honor. If I have written a line, it has been 
ms the amanuensis of my ecclesiastical superiors ; if I have done anything, it has 
bcjOD in compliance with the wishes of those whom I love and honor, and my 
attachment to the Wesleyan body, and the associations and doings of my early 
years, have been appealed to, as a ground of claim for my humble aid in connec- 
tion with this movement. Sir, the Wesleyan people, plain and humble as they were, 
did me good in my youth, and I will not abandon them in my old age. 

I have only farther to add, thatwhatever may be my shortcomings, and evensinst 
X dm say with truth that I love my country ; that by habit of thought, by association, 
by every possible sympathy I could awaken in my breast, I have sought to increase 
my affection for my native land. I have endeavoured to invest it with a sort of 
personality, to place it before me as an individual, beautiful in its proportions, as well as 
Tigorous in all the elements of its constitution, and losing sight of all distinctions 
of classes, sects and parties, to ask myself, in the presence of that Being before 
nhom I shall shortly stand, what I could do most for my country's welfare, how I 
could contribute most to found a system of education that would give to Canada, 
ilben I should be no more, a career of splendour which will make its people proud 
of it. I may adopt the words of a poet — ^though they be not very poetical: — 
'* Sweet place of 1117 kindred, blest land of my birtb, 

*' The fairest, the purest, the dearest on earth ; 
" Where'er I may roam, where'er I may be, 
*' My spirit instinctively turns unto thee." 

Whatever may have been the course of proceeding adopted towards me in this • 
mqmry, I bear enmity to no man ; and whatever may be the result of this investi- 
gation, and the decision of the Committee, I hope that during the few years I have 
to live, I shall act consistently with the pas.t, and still endeavour to build up a 
Oountry that will be distinguished in its religious, social, moral, educational, and 
oven political institutions and character ; to assist in erecting a structure of intel- 
lootnal progress and power, on which future ages may look back with respect and 
gratitude, and thus to help, in some humble degree, to place our beloved Canada 
among the foremost nations of the earth. 



Document accompanying Dr. Ryerson's Reply to Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson^ 
being eztracU of a letter addressed by him to the Son. F: Hincks, containing a 
plan of a Provincial University ^ including denominational Colleges^ in connexion 
with our present Common School System. 

Toronto, 22nd July, 1852. 

DlAB Sir,— According to promise I now proceed to state in writing the result 
of mr observations and reflections on that part of the system of public instruction 
, in ifpjpfir Canada, which relates to a Provincial University, and to University 
CoHeged« 

tn order to prevent any misapprehension of the views and suggestions I venture 
to tobmity I beg to make a few preliminary remarks. 

Light in which the question shouid be viewed. 

I have always been accustomed to contemplate and discuss public questions in 
Sk previneial, rather than a denominational point of view, in reference to their bearing 
^on the oondition and interests of the country at large, and not upon those of pap* 
tenlAF religious persuasions, as distinct fitm public interests, or upon the interests 
llflijr ma rdil^cma j/mamon more than those of another. And this I think il 
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the true difference between a mere sectarian and patriot ; between considering the 
institutions and leinslation and government of a country in a sectarian or patrrotic 
spirit. The one places his sect above his country, and supports or opposes 'ev%ry 
public law or measure of government just as it may or may not promote the into^e^ 
of his own sect, irrespective of public interests, and in rivalship with tho^lof 
other sects; the other views the well-being of the country as the great end t<^ 1>e 
proposed and pursued, and the sects as among the instrumentalities tributarif' to 
that end. Some, indeed, have gone to the extreme of viewing all the religkms 
persuasions as evils to be dreaded and as far as possible proscribed, ra^ther 
than as distinct agencies more or less promotive of morality and virtue, and 
their rivalships ten£ng to stimulate to greater activity, and, therefore, as a wh^Ie. 
more beneficial than injurious. 

Regard to the state and reUgiouB character of the country. 

My second preliminary remark is, that as the educational as well as other 
institutions of a country, must have reference to, and be greatly modified, by its 
social state and character ; so in the collegiate, as well as elementary deputment 
of Public Instruction, the religious persuasions of the country cannot be disregarded, 
as they form some of the most powerful and important of the social elements which 
enter into the constitution of the moral and intellectual character of the people of 
the country. In Upper Canada, the number of persons who would theoretical^; or 
practically exclude Christianity in all its forms as an assential element in the educa- 
tion of the country, is exceedingly small ; and to base any of our educational 
institutions upon the sentiment of such persons, will inevitably ensure their abant 
donment and rejection by the people at large. A system of education, whethe- 
collegiate or elementary, which ignores the religious sentiments of a people, cannor 
prosper or long exist among them except by coercion. * * * ♦ , 

Defect^ as to reliffious instruction and oversight 

Then there is the fact — and a painful fact it is — ^that whether a student keeps 
or violates the Sabbath — ^attends worship or frequents taverns — ^is virtuous or 
vicious — ^is no matter of concern in the University; in respect to the oversight of 
which each student may say, as if he were in the land of pagan darkness and death, 
<< no man careth for m^ soul." I do not think this neea be so, constituted as the 
University now is ; it is not so in the administration of the Provincial Normal 
School. But it is certdn, that few parents in Upper Canada, would entrust tbeir 
sons from home, and during the most eventful years of their educational training, 
under the care of any institution whose authority and oversight never extended to 
those principles, habits and dispositions, without which the best, educated man is 
but an accomplished knave, and a curse rather than a blessing to a community. 

Uxperiments of the present system. 

If an examination was instituted, it would also be found that compuing the 
annual expenditure of University funds, with the annual number of ..UniVer^ty 
graduates, more than twice as large a sum has been expended, as would havj^ <been 
required to send each of the graduates to the best University in America or 
Europe, and pay all the expenses of his journeys, residence, books, lectures, 
clothing, ftc, &c. 

No reason for eontinmng such a system. 

Under these circumstances, I see no economical or public grounds on, which 
ihe present system of Universitv expenditure and instruction can be justified *; nor 
do 1 think the public feeling, when the subject comes to be discussed, will suffer 
such an application, or rather waste of the most splendid UniversitjT endowment in 
America, to be perpetuated. As now expended,this endowmenl is mjuriou? radier 
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than advantageous to all the leading religious persuasions of the Province ; and 
self-defence, as well as other consideratiens, will prompt them to unite with that 
portion of the people who deem no State University endowment necessary, to 
abolish it altogether, and apply the proceeds to purposes of common education. 

The question to be considered. 

The question then arises, in what way can the University endowment be applied, 
80 as to render it most useful to the country at large, and so as to interest all 
classes in perpetuating it inviolate for the purposes originally contemplated, by 
their deriving manifest advantages from its application. 

Recognition of the principle of religious instruction and oversight essential 

The first step to a consummation so devoutly to be wished is, that the system of 
University education to which the endowment should be inviolably applied, should 
be such as will receive the approval and support of the great body of the people, 
especially of the better educated classes. This can only be done by the recogni- 
tion of a principle regarded as important and vital by more than nine-tenths of 
the people — ^namply, religious instruction and oversight forming an essential part 
of the education of the youth of the country. I believe that no attempt to deny, 
to conteract, or to evade the recognition and application of this principle, can suc- 
ceed, in respect to either Common School or University Education. I lay it down 
then as a fundamental principle, that religious instruction must form a part of the 
education of the youth of our country, and that that religious instruction must be 
given by the several religious persuasions to their youth respectively. The Com- 
mon Schools are, as a general rule, brought within an hour's walk of each family 
in the land ; and therefore the oversight and duties of the parents and pastors of 
the children attending these schools, are not, in the least, suspended or interfered 
with. The constitution or order of discipline and liturgy of each religious persua- 
sion, enjoins upon its clergy and members to teach their children the summary of 
religious faith and practice required to be taught to the children of the members of 
each persuasion. To require^ therefore, any sort of denominational teachi;Dg in 
Common Day Schools, is not only a work of isupererogation, but a direct interfe- 
rence with the liturgical or disciplinary codes and functions of each religious per- 
suasion, and providing by law for the neglect of clerical and parental duties, by 
transferring those duties to the Common School teacher, and thus sanctioning 
immoralities in pastors and parents which must, in a high degree, be injurious to 
the interests of public morals. The cry for denominational day schools that has been 
raised by two or three ecclesiastics in Upper Canada, is as senseless as it is un- 
patriotic and selfish. It is a barefaced demand that the school master s^all do the 
work of the clergyman, and that the State shall pay him for it ; a scheme under 
which the expenses of educating the whole people would be multiplied many fold, 
and under which a large portion of the poor youth of the country would be left 
without any means of education upon terms within reach of the pecuniary resour- 
ces of their parents, unless at the expense of their religious faith. Economy as 
well as patriotism requires the schools for all to be open to all upon equal terms, 
and upon principles common to all — leaving to each religious persuasion the per- 
formance of its own recognized and appropriate duties in the religious teaching of 
its own youth. In such schools, the children can be with the teacher only from 
nine o'clock in the morning until four o'clock in the afternoon of five or six days 
in the week ; while during each morning and evening, and the whole of each 
Sabbath, they are with their parents or pastors — and these are the portions of time 
which usage and ecclesiastical laws prescribe for religious studies and instruction, 
and for which the teacher, who only sees the children during six or seven of the 
working hours of each seci^lur day of the week, ought not to be held responsible, 
2i3 
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and with which he cannot be bnrthened to the advantage of the children, or without 
criminal neglect on the part of their parents and pastors. I cannot therefore eon- 
ceive that it is the duty of the Government to provide denominational teaching to 
the pupils in |the common day schocds, any more than it is its duty to provide for 
their daily food and raiment, or a place of worship and preaching for them on the 
Sabbath. 

How thiM principle is to he applied in Aeademiee and CotUgee^ andfint reammfer 
Pubhc Aid to 9uch Inetittitians. 

But in respect to Academies and Colleges the case is different. They are insti- 
tutions which cannot be brought within an hour's walk of but very few of those 
who wish and are able to resort to them. Youth, in order to attend such institu- 
tions, must, as a general rule, leave their homes, and be taken from the daily over- 
sight and instructions of their parents and pastors. During this part and period 
of their education, the duties of parental and pastoral care and instruction must be 
suspended, or provision must be made in connection with the Academies and 
Colleges for such oversight and instruction. Youth attending such Institutions, 
are at an age when they are most exposed to temptation — ^mcTst need the best 
counsels in religion and morals — are pursuing studies which most involve the prin- 
ciples of human action, and the duties and relations of human life. At such a 
period and under such circumstances, youth need the exercise of all that is tender 
and vigilant in parental affection, and all that is wise in pastoral oversight; yet 
they are far removed both from their parents and pastors. Hence what is suppUed 
by the parent and pastor at home, must be provided in connection with the Acade> 
my and College abroad. And therefore the same reason which condemns the 
establishment of denominational common schools, justifies the establishment of de- 
nominational Academies and Colleges, in connection with which the duties of the 
parent and the pastor can be best discharged. It is therefore absurd to suppose, 
as some have contended, that if we discountenance denominational common schools, 
we must condemn denominational Academies and Colleges. There are scarcely as 
many persons in Upper Canada in favor of the former, as would form a considerable 
party in any one Church-— espeeially in any Protestant Church — ^much less in the 
country at large ; while the great majority of the country are supporters of the latter. 

Second reason for Public Aid to Denominational CoUegee. 

Aiding denominational Colleges is also actine, in another respect, upon the 
principle on which aid is given to Common Schools, namely, local contributions to 
the same object. No aid is given to a denominational CoUeee until after a large 
outlay has been made by its projectors in the procuring of premises, erection or 
procuring of buildings, and the employment of professors and teachers— -evincive of 
the intelligence, disposition and exertions of a large section of the community to 
establish and sustain such institution. 

Third reason for Public Aid to Denominational CoUegee. 

There is another reason for public aid to denominational Colleges, based also 
upon the principle upon which aid is given to Common Schools and other literary 
institutions. It is that such aid is given for the advancement of science and liter- 
ature alone. It is not proposed to endow or aid denominational Colleges for de- 
nominational purposes ; but because such Colleges are the most efficient and avail- 
able agencies for encouraging and extending the study of the higher branches of 
education in the country. It is not recommended to give Legislative aid to any 
Theological Seminaries, or for the support of theological professors in^ any of the 
denominational Colleges ; nay, it may be proper and expedient to provide that in 
case any of the Colleges to which Legislative aid is given, have or shall have iheo. 
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logical professors, no part of the aid thus given shall be expended in payment of 
the salaries of such professors, and that their salaries shall be provided for from 
sources independent of the literary funds of such Colleges. 

Fourth reason for public aid to denominational Colleges. 

This view of the subject appears to me to command itself with equal force on 
the ground of economy. Every person must admit the desirableness and import- 
ance of expending the University Education Fund to the best advantage ; and I 
think few can deny or doubt that it ha^ hitherto been expended to the least, or 
rather to the worst advantage. The number of professors in the Faculty of Arts — 
that is, in the College ptoper for the under graduates — has never exceeded four,; 
and it has always been mamtained that the duties of that Collegiate department of 
the University have been as efficiently performed as in any of the Colleges of the 
English Universities. As to the Faculty of Law and Mediciiie (there being one 
proiessor in the former, and seven in the latter,) they are mere appendages to the 
University, consuming its funds. Attendance on the lectures in either of these 
faculties, is not necessary to obtain the degree of Bachelor or Master of Arts ; 
they exist for any youne men who may be studying for either pirofession, and are 
not so numerously attended as other schools of Law and Medicine in Toronto, that 
receive no Legislative aid. I do not believe that the existence of the Faculties as 
now constituted, is of any advantage to the country, or is desired by the members 
generally of the Professions of Law and Medicine. 

Objection that you are endowing sectarianism answered. 

This view appears to me so irresistibly conclusive, that I will not enlarge 
upon it ; but will advert for a moment to two objections which may be made to the 
proposed system of aiding denominational colleges. The one objection is, that 
you are thereby endowing sectarianism. This oft-repeated objection, is only a 
superficial fallacy — a fallacy consisting of a mere play upon words. Now to endow 
sectarianism is a very different thing from aiding sectarians to do what is promotive 
of the interests of all classes of society. If a legislative grant were made to a 
benevolent society of the Church of England, or Kome, or the Presbyterian, Wes- 
ley an, or Baptist Church,. to relieve sick and pauper immigrants, would it be en- 
dowing sectarianism, or employing the already organized agency of a sect to pro- 
mote a public object ? The grants to denominational colleges are not to support 
those who are preaching sectarianism, and for the purpose of teaching it ; but sup- 
porting tfiose who indeed hold and act upon the doctrines of some sect, yet support- 
ing them as teachers of the English and other languages. Mathematics, Philosophy, 
&c., in which there is no religious, nor political sectarianism. It is true the religious 
persuasion whose college may be thus aided, may and probably will derive advantage 
from any contribution or grant which may increase its efficiency ; but that advantage 
is chiefly indirect and remote. So may a religious body derive some advantage 
from anyColleee which affords facilities for the education of its youth, or from a 
government and laws which facilitate its labors. There are also two facts involved 
in the question which cannot be overlooked ; the one is, that the denomination 
whose College may be added, has largely contributed to the same object, and 
assumes all tne responsibility and labor of carrying it into effect. The second is, 
that the religious sects are the only actual and probable agencies in inculcating and 
maintaining the christian morals of the country, and without which the country 
would be without the first elements of civilization and in a state of anarchy if not 
barbarism. These facts the objector cannot deny, though he may seek to suppress 
them. The real question for the consideration of the statesman and philanthropist 
is, in what way can each thousand pounds, or each pound of the University Fund, 
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be made instrumental in- educating the largest number of youth in the higher 
branches of education, with the best preventatives against impairing or endangering 
their morals ? This is the great object with which the statesman has to do ; and if 
in promoting this object in the most efficient and economical manner for the general 
welfare, some advantage should fall to the agency employed, it remains for the 
objector to show that such incidental advantage, for so great a {public benefit, and 
so much labor, would be a calamity to be dreaded. 

Second objection^ that denominatiofidl Colleges mil become too numerou9y answered, 

A second objection which may be made to aiding denominational Colleges is, 
that they may become too numerous, and that ^ach denomination does not possess 
such Colleges and would not therefore be included in such a system. To the first 
part of this objection I reply, that there is no danger of institutions becoming more 
numerous than the wants of the country may require, the establishment of which 
insolves the vigorous and combined exertion of so much intelligence, resources, 
and voluntary benevolence ; and should such Colleges become more numerous than 
could be- aided to the amount now proposed to be given to each of the denomina- 
tional Colleges, the aggregate amount set apart annually for that purpose coald 
be easily a^'usted and distributed upon the principles of equity and fairness. In 
regard to the fact that, all the denominations have not Colleges, I remark that it 
is more than probable they all never will have Colleges ; but it is certain that the 
views and feelings of a greater proportion of the population will be met by means 
of several Colleges rather than be one alone. A Presbyterian College, or at least 
two such Colleges, must certainly meet the doctrinal sentiments and religious 
experience of all sections of Calvinists, and a Methodist College those of all sec- 
tions of Methodists. To the Methodist College already established, I know that 
students from the several sections of Methodists in the country, have resorted, and 
some of them candidates for the ministry in their own section or body, and have 
pursued their studies there with satisfaction and success. On- this point, I may 
also make two additional remarks : 1. The greater part of those members of reli- 
gious persuasions not having Colleges of their own, who wish to send sons to 
college, would much rather send them to a college under the auspices of another 
religious persuasion than their own, yet pervaded by a christian spirit and exerci- 
sing religious care over its students, than to send them to a college under no 
religious superintendence and exercising no care in regard to the religious princi- 
ples and morals of its students. 2. In each of the denominational Colleges, I 
believe no religious test is required in the admission of students. I know the 
Charter of Victoria College forbids the application of anv religious test on the 
admission of any student : and the authority of the College nas been as sedulously 
exerted in requiring those students who were members of some other Church than 
that of the College, to attend the worship of their own Church, as in requiring 
the attendance of Methodists at the worship of their Church. 

A no7i'denominational College for those denominations and classes who desire it. 

Should it be objected, that there is a considerable portion of the people of 
the country, who are opposed to sending their children to any denominational 
College whatever, I reply that I do not propose to abolish tho collegiate depart- 
ment of the Toronto University, but to continue the experiment with an endowment 
of twice as large a sum as it has been proposed to grant to each of the denomina- 
tional Colleges. While, therefore, the views and wishes of this class of persons 
are liberally met, they cannot complain, except in the spirit of the most illiberal 
tyranny, if the views and wishes of others of stronger religious convictions than 
themselves, are also, in some measure, consulted. 
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Should the foregoing suggestions be approved, the Funds of the University 
will be maintained inviolate for the purposes originall j contemplated, and I think 
practical effect will be given to the views and wishes of nine-tenths, if not nine- 
teen-twentieths of the people of Upper Canada, while the facilities and interests 
of the higher branches of education will be greatly extended. 

Now as to the means by which I wpuld promote these results, I venture to 
submit the following suggestions as to the outline of the plan. 

Stiggestian — Firsty the management of the Endowrnent. 

1. I would make the Grown the trustee of the magnificent endowment, instead 
of an irresponsible Corporation, and I would transfer the sale and management of 
the lands to the Crown Land Department, and let the investments of the proceeds 
of sales be made under the authority of the Crown. I have no doubt but that the 
management of the present University Endowment is honest and judicious : but it 
costs to the fund, in my opinion, at least a thousand pounds per annum more 
than it would, were it managed as are the Grammar School lands. * * 

Second — a Provincial Vhiveraity; how cowftituted; current expenses of it ; Pro- 
fessorships in it; ejM>ense of buildings; estimated expense of building un- 
der Mr. Baldtoin's (tovemment. 

2. I would propose further to maintain and give effect to the idea which has 
been vaguely though popularly held, namely, the idea of a Provincial Universitt/y 
sustaining a common relation to all the Colleges of the country, and providing in- 
struction in subjects and branches of science and literaturewhich do not come within 
the undergraduate curriculum in any College, I would suggest the establishment 
of an institution to be designed "The University of Upper Canada," the Council 
or supreme authprity of which should be designated " The Resents of the 
University of Upper Canada," consisting of, say the President or Principal and 
one Professor of each College (to be chosen by the authorities of such College), 
and twelve persons appointed by the Crown, three of whom shall retire annuwly, 
and be re-appointed, and their places filled bv others, at the pleasure of the 
Crown. I think that at present about £3000 per annum of the University 
Endowment should be placed at the disposal of the Regents, of which at least 
jCIOOO per annum should be expended by them in the purchase of books, speci- 
mens and objects of various kinds, suitable for a University Library and Museum. 
I would transfer to this University the library and museum of the present 
Toronto University. I would connect with this University such Professorships as 
those of Ancient and Modem Philosophy and Literature, General History, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Political Economy, Civil Engineering, Agriculture, &c. 
I would make the Library and Lectures free to the Professors, Graduates, and 
Undergraduates of all the incorporated colleges, and perhaps to the members and 
students of the professions generally, according to prescribed regulations. I 
would have the lectures easily accessible if not free to the public. The building 
for such University would consist of four or six lecture rooms or theatres, a li- 
brary and museum. Two or more of the courses of lectures could be delivered in 
the same lecture room, as they are in Paris. Sometimes five or six courses of lec- 
tures are there delivered in the same room. A janitor is sufficient for the care of 
such a building ; and one librarian would be sufficient for the library and museum. 
The cost of such a building need not exceed £6,000. But excellent accommoda- 
tion at little expense can, m the meantime, be obtained f(Mr the professional lec- 
tuies. Plans have been prepared and tenders have been made, but not yet ac- 
cepted, for the erection*of Toronto University buildings, at an estimated expense 
of about £20,000 ; hut the present building is ample to accommodate all the un- 
dergraduates attending or likely to attend the College for many years. 
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Tenure of Profe9$ar$hip$. 

I would make the appointments or the elections of professors pNeriodical, ml 
least to some of the professorships, as is the case in several of the JJnivernty pro- 
fessorships at Oxford and Cambridge. As the duties of a professorship would con- 
sist of a limited number of lectures during certain months of the year, and would 
be an honorary distinction, I would not have the salaries large. 

Powers of the Vnwertity. 

I would authorize the Regents of the University of Upper Canada, to estab- 
lish, with the approval of the Governor General, professorships in any department 
of science and Uterature ; to appoint and remove professors and other officers, and 
determine their duties and the amount of their remuneration ; and to appoint from 
time to time an inspector or inspectors to visit and report annually upon the state 
of the Colleges and Grammar schools receiving public aid ; to possess and exer- 
cise, by a committee or otherwise, all the powers in regard to the Normal School, 
text and library books and regulations for Common Schools, that are now exer- 
cised by '^ the Council of Public Instruction," and all the powers which were pro- 
posed to be siven to that bodjr by the Grammar School Bill of 1850 in regard to 
Grammar Schools ; to determine the standard and conditions of conferring degrees 
in the arts and sciences ; to appoint examiners to examine, and to confer degrees 
on candidates presenting themselves, according to conditions prescribed, from any 
of the incorporated colleges in Upper Canada, so that if the degrees of any of these 
colleges should be of little value, there would be a remedy for the evil, and meri- 
torious men would be able to obtain the distinctions to which they might be entitled. 

I think there can be no comparison between the influence upon literature and 
science of a number of professors in a University thus constituted, and that of the 
same number of professors and at the same expense attached to the present Toronto 
University (College), attended by some score of undergraduates, not one of whom 
might attend any of the lectures referred to; nor do I think the importance of 
such a body as the proposed Regents can easily be over-rated in giving weight, 
unity, symmetry, and appropriateness to every part of our system of piu>lic 
instruction. 

Provincial School of Law. 

3. Though it may be said, and*said popularly, that the legal and medical pro- 
fessions should provide for their own professional education as well as the profes- 
sion of theology; yet I would be in favour of granting from the University Fund 
some £500 or more per annum to the Law Society, &r the employment of Law 
lecturers. As that society is incorporated, determines the condition of admission 
to the study of the profession, prescribes regulations for students at law, and then 
prescribes the standard and examination for their admission as Barristers, I think 
it would be appropriate for the authorities of the Society to prescribe a course of 
studies and a course of lectures for the students, appoint lecturers, and require 
such courses to be delivered during terms, to be attended by all students at law, 
who should be examined in the subjects of such lectures, as well as in the books 
required to be read. It appears to me that such a system in the Law Department 
is simple and feasible, and that if carried into effect, it would exert a salutary in- 
fluence upon the whole legal profession in Upper Canada — ^very different from 
having one Professor of Law in the Toronto University, lecturing betimes to some 
half dozen students, but not recognized in any way by the Incorporated Law Society 
of Upper Canada. 

Provincial — School of Medicine. 

4. Should the medical profession of Upper Canada be incorporated in a man- 
ner similar to that in which the legal profession has been incorporated, I think 
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£750 or £1,000 of the University endowment, and the present medical lecture 
rooms of the Toronto University, might be placed at the disposal of such Medical 
Society, for the employment of lecturers and other purposes in the interest of the 
Medical profession and Medical science of Upper Canaaa. 

The system when and where devised. 

Such are the general suggestions, without entering into and indeed omitting 
details, I venture to submit on this grave and comprehensive subject — suggestions, 
however, the most important of which I meditated on some of the highest moun- 
tains in Europe several years ago, and which I embodied in substance in my Re- 
port on a system of public elementary education in Upper Canada, pp. 9, l80 — 
135, first published in 1846, but wUch I have long despaired of seeing carried into 
efiect, and therefore consigned to oblivion. 

At what expense carried into effect. 

The whole of what I have proposed, it will be recollected, may be carried into 
effect within the present annual income of the Toronto University, and which is 
expended on that institution alone. 

In conclusion I may remark : that the plan I have proposed appears to me to 
possess among others the following advantages. 

Advantages of the system proposed. 

1. It will give the fullest practical effect to the theory long advocated of ^ a 
Provincial University. 

2. It will continue to those who desire it, the privilege of a " non-sectarian 
college." 

3. It will satisfy the wishes of those largest sections of the community who 
insist upon denominational colleges ; and it will efficiently aid those colleges 
without ^^ endowing sectarianism.'' 

4. It will secure the integrity of the University Endowment, and provide for 
a much more economical and efficient application of it than that which is now made. 

5. It will associate with the higher education of youth those religious and 
moral influences, restraints and aids, which are the great agents and best guaran- 
tees of the virtues and morals of the country. 

6. It will give harmony and completeness to our whole system of Public In- 
struction, and bring into operation new and powerful agents and influences for the 
advancement and extension of the higher branches of general science and literature. 

7. It will secure the important desideratum of placing at the disposal of the 
Grown a large and rapidly increasing fund, which may be applied from time to 
time, (perhaps most satisfactorily and judiciously on the recommendation of the 
Regents of the University of Upper Canada,) as the wants and interests of the 
country shall require — increasing the facilities of Collegiate education, as well ae 
promoting the extension of practical science and the diffusion of general literature. 

I should feel it needful to apologize for the great length of this communica- 
tion, were I not satisfied from your own great experience, that you are fully sensi- 
ble of the impossibility of presenting within narrow limits anything like a clear and 
impressive exposition of topics so intricate, numerous and important, as those which 
have entered into^ the system submitted to your consideration. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. RYERSON 
The Hon. Francis Hikcks, &c., &c., Quebec. 
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The Chairman read the following letter from Hon. Mr. 0hri9tie : 

Quebec, 25th April, 1860. 
Mt Dear Sir, — Having learned that some misunderstanding exists as to the 
time when the proposition to elect Dr. Ryeraon to the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
University of Toronto, was made by myself and others, you will oblige me by stat- 
ing that tnis took place very soon after the present University Act became law. 

I remain, 

My Dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Hon. Mr. Cameron, DAVID CHRISTIE. 

Chairman University Committee. 

Professor Wihon put in a supplementary statement as follows: 

Appearing before this Committee, as I now do, — ^in the unexpected absence of 
the President of University College, — with all the responsibility which attaches to 
the sole representative of that Institution, I should fail in my duty to my col- 
leagues, and to the College to which I have the honour to belong, if I permitted 
any personal feeling to interfere with my treatment of the real quertloii in k&nd. 

If otwithstandine the fact that this Committee has been named in accordance 
with the Memorial of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, it is impossible, from 
the evidence already submitted, to overlook the fact that the real impugner of the 
University an4 College, is the Rev. Dr. Byerson. The representatives of Victoria 
and Queen's Colleges have indeed advocated a redistribution and division of the 
endowment ; but the charges against the educational system, and the award of 
honors, prizes, and degrees, in the University and College, have been advanced 
solely on his authority. On obtaining permission to address you, accordingly, in 
opening the case for the defence, on benalf of University College, I felt it to be 
my duty to show to the Committee that, neither by previous education, by special 
training or e^merience, nor by fidelity to the trust imposed in him as a member of 
Senate of the University, does Dr. Myersonmerit the confidence of this Committee, 
or of the Provinco^ as a fit adviser on a system of University education. The 
Committee has since listened to a lengthened personal attack upon me, and my 
qualifications for the Chair I, occupy in University College, as well as to an 
elaborate statement, professedly on the general question. The whole, as I am 
now informed, is to be given in in evidence, and I am compelled to reply to it at 
the last moment, from memory, and withoi^t access to the written statement. As 
to the personal attack, I leave it to refute itself. I hold my appointment bv Com- 
mission ft'om the Crown, and during pleasure. If I am incompetent, or fail in my 
duty. His Excellency has full power and right to dismiss me ; but any incompe- 
tence on my part could in no degree affect the general question. It will, however, 
sufficiently illustrate the value, of Dr. RyevBorCa opinions on any question in which 
his prejudices are enlisted, when you bear in remembrance that the person he now 
so disparages, is the very same I^ofessor Wilson whom he quotes in an earlier 
page of this evidence, as the first of ^' several eminent individtuxU,*' whpse opinions 
on education he specially commends to your notice. 

But waiving further reference to myself, I must be permitted to say, that the 
Province having selected men of acknowledged eminence in various departments of 
Collegiate education, it may naturally look to them with some confidence for 
advice in determining on a course of study best fitted for the educational wante of 
the Province. The present staff" of Professors in University College, includes 
representatives of the chief Universities of Great Britain; — in its ClassicalProfessor, 
one who took the highest honors at Trinity College, Dublin ;•— in its Professor of 
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Metaphysics, a ^aduate of Oxford, familiar alike with its system and its training ; 
in its ]Mfathematical Professor, one who not only attained a high rank amons the 
Cambridge Wranglers of his year, bi;t was also a Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge; — ^in its Professor of Chemistry, a pupil of the great Mitscherlich, and 
whose studies were completed in the famed University of Berlin ; — in its Professor 
of Natural EListory, one who resigned for his present duties the Corresponding 
Chair in Queen's College, Cork ; and in its Professor of Mineralogy and Geology, 
one who previously occupied the Chair of Mineraloe^ in University College, Lou* 
don, and won for himselt a European reputation in ms favorite branch of science. 

If any Professor of University College is unfit for his responsible duties, let 
him be replaced by one more worthv of the trust. The Province, by the very libe- 
rality of its provision for higher education, acquires the right to be satisfied with 
none but the best talent. But if the Professors are worthy of their present chairs, 
the Province cannot refuse to be advised by them relative to the course of study 
beet fitted for this Province. The idea that such a body of men, uniting such 
varied University experience, should deliberately combine to lower the stanaard of 
edueation, is surely too extravs^ant to find credence from any intelligent and well- 
educated mind. It is difficult indeed to imagine where the Province can look for 
advice on the subjects appealed to this Committee, if an efficient staff of Professors 
really exists, and yet such are declared unworthy of confidence. 

Until, therefore, it shall have been decided by the competent authorities that 
the Professors of University College are unworthy ot their chairs, they have a 
right to assume that they have the confidence of the Government and the country; 
and they will not shrink from the duty they owe to the Province of advising in 
reference to the details of a general system of superior education. 

Much labour has been expended in misstatements on the subject of Opxiosts ; 
whereby, after a certain point has been obtained, the final course of study is to 
some extent determined by the student's own choice. Let me say, once for all, 
that options have been introduced into the University scheme, in full accordance 
with the practice of the foremost Universities of Europe, and especially of the 
University of London, which has been prescribed as the model for that of Toronto;*- 
as the only means of adopting higher education to the practical requirements of a 
new country like Canada. Bj means of these a youth, after two years of Collegiate 
study, is permitted to select lus later studies with a special view to his final desti- 
nation in life. 

In order to meet the areuments which have been adduced against the system 
adopted by the University of Toronto, Mr. Langtan has produced in evidence, — ^the 
Teoommendations of the Commissioners of Oxford and Cambridge ; — ^the practice 
ef the Universities of London and Ireland, &c., — and evidence navine thus been 
produoed, I may now be permitted to add, in explanation, that the Senate have 
devised, in this very scheme of options, a system of study whereby the youth of 
this Province may acquire those lugher branches of education best calculated to fit 
them for becoming intelligent and useful members of the community. In Canada, 
at least, education must be practical. It may be all very well for certain Oxford 
men, and their indisoriminating admirers, to maintain that the highest aim of a 
perfect coUeriate training consists in ihe mastery of classical learning, but the 
Scholarship ot Oxford, if forced without restriction or choice, on the youth of 
Canada, would, in most cases, prove of comparatively little practical avail. Never- 
theless, let me not be misunderstood. I have freely admitted that the standard of 
Matriculation, or the entrance examination, has been lowered ; but I have not 
admitted, and I do most positively deny, that the standard of education has been 
lowered. A ^^Wt who goes through the whole classical course of the University, 
24 
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will compare favorably with a graduate of equal ability in any other Uniyersity in 
the British Empire ; and if, in the exercise of options, he abandons Classics at die 
prescribed point in his course, he can only do so, in order to take in lieu of Glasaica, 
the defined substitutes of Modem Languages, Natural Sciences, or Mathematiea, 
which will no less thoroughly train his mind, and in many cases will supply him 
with far more useful acquirements for the course he is to pursue. The flnglish 
Universities under their old rigid system turned out a class of educated men ; bat the 
Scottish University system, by the very laxness which left the student's choice of 
studies so much to himself, as practically to amount to a comprehensive system of 
options, has made an educated people ; and thelatter I conceive is what Canada de- 
sires. 

But besides the ordinary course of study to which I have hitherto referred, 
the University of Toronto has provided a system of Honor Work, designed to 
stimulate the student in the pursuit of special subjects to their highest degree ; 
and to such it still further extends the indispensable privilege of £ropping those 
studies, — already sufficiently mastered, — ^which do not necessarily accord with 
these special aims. It is an instructive commentary on the charges broi^ht 
against the University scheme, both in its honor work and options, that while Dr. 
Rf/ersan has latterly given these his unqualified censure, — ^nevertheless, in hifi 
scheme for Grammar-scnool Scholarships, — ^submitted to the Senate, 9th April, 
1857, and printed in evidence, — ^he actually proposed to found svLchuntk no further 
requirement than one year's attendance at Vollege — an option as to all further studies 
wnatsoever, which certainly surpasses every scheme of optional study ever devised. 

In the statements put in by the Vice-chancellor and myself, we have, I 
trust, satisfactorily repelled every charge that militated against the Institutions 
for which we appear. Only one further point seems to require attention. Refer- 
ring to the system of Honors and Scholarships, Dr. Ryerson has spoken of one- 
half of the time of the Professors of University College, being taken up with teach- 
ing the Honor Men, who in an English University employ their own tutors. 
The charge in reality amounts to this : that by its liberal endowments for the high- 
est departments of education, at the Provincial College the son of the humblest 
Canadian peasant may enjoy precisely the same advantages as the son of the 
wealthiest nobleman in England does at the aristocratic and exclusive University 
of Oxford. 

DANIEL WILSON. 

Quebec, 26th April, 1860. 

Mr. Langton put in the following as his final statement : — 

I can acquit myself of having given rise to any of the personalities which 
have unfortunately been introduced into the present investigation. The peti- 
tioners have brought forward certain arguments against the present constitution 
and management of the University, which I have met, with what success it is for 
the committee to judge. They have also adduced certain statements of fact and 
figures, to the accuracy of which I have demurred, but I have stated my objections 
as temperately as is consistent with my distinct denial of their truth. No attempt 
has been made to impugn the correctness of the figures I have given. I allude prin- 
cipally to my statements as to the comparative cost of our Professorships, Examina- 
tions and Scholarships, as compared with those of other Universities; but Dr. 
Ryerson has accused me of misleading the Committee on this latter point by con- 
founding together University and College Scholarships. A reference to my evi- 
dence will show that I have in all cases, where instituting th^ comparison, shown 
the distinction in this respect, and have argued that our system of University 
Scholarships is much more liberal and more calculated to promote the end for 
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which they were established, than when thej are exclnsively connected with a 
pmrtictdar college. 

In answer to the objections adduced against our system of options as unpre- 
cedented and injurious, I have shown by a reference to the course prescribed in 
other Universities, and to the recommendations of the Royal Commissioners, that 
we are supported by the example of those whom we may well take as our models, 
in arranging a scheme by which an extended course of study may be conbined with 
a thorough mastery of the special branches selected by the student. Here also 
Dr. i2yer«(m has attempted to show that, in quoting from the Commissioners on the 
Queen's University, Ireland, I have misrepresented their recommendations. But the 
passages which I have requested the Clerk to read at the table, show that the sub- 
jects which they recommended should not be required from all students after the 
Becond year, embrace, as I stated, Classics, Mathematics and Modem Languages. 

There is another part of my argument, which is more a question of opinion 
than of fact, viz., the relative standard required by us, and by other Universities. 
It will be admitted that the full course in each department, including Honor Work, 
is with us a high standard, and we have had students who would have distinguish- 
ed themselves m any University, but it never was argued, and it would be w>surd 
to suppose that our students, as a rule, could compare with the picked men of Great 
Britain. What I have argued is this : (1) That we have wisely lowered the matri- 
culation examination, which was too high ; but that even now it is as high as it has 
been thought prudent to insist upon at home, being rather above that at London 
and Cork, and the only equivalent examination at Cambridge, though rather below 
that at Belfast, and the only equivalent examination at Oxford; (2) That the stand- 
ard for a common degree is as high as in the British Universities ; and (3) That the 
stage at which we permit students to branch off into the special department each 
may select, is very similar to that already established in the same Universities, 
or strongly recommended by the Royal Commissioners. The relative difficulty of 
the subjects proposed for examination is, as I have stated, a matter of opinion, and 
can only be judged of by a scholar, and I therefore desire upon this point to take 
the evidence of a gentleman unconnected with the University, whose ability to 
speak upon the subj ect is well known to the Committee. 

£. A. Meredtthy Esquire, appeared agreable to request of the Committee and 
was Examined. 

Questions submitted by Mr. Langton and put. 

{By the Chairmen.) 

Qtte$. 521. Are you a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin ? — I am. 

Qties. 522. Did you obtain honors in that University ? — ^Yes, I obtained 
honors in the University at almost all the examinations of the undergraduate 
course, both in Classics and Mathematics, also a scholarship in Classics, and a 
medal in Science at the Degree Examination, besides some other honors. 

Ques. 523. Are you well acquainted with the subject of University education ? 
— I have some acquaintance with the subject, having been 7 years in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, and having had some connection with the University in this 
country. 

Ques. 524. Have you compared the Matriculation Examination of the Univer 
sity of Toronto, with those prescribed in other Universities, and what is your 
opinion of their comparative standards ?-^I have compared it with the Matricula- 
tion Examinations at Cambridge, London, Cork, Belfast and Dublin. It seems to 
me to be about equal to Cambridge, rather greater than London, greater than. 
Cork, less than Belfast, and less than Dublin. 
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Qite$. 525. Have yoti compared the examinations for BesponsionB at OzSord, 
with the examinations prescribed in the University of Toronto r — ^Yes. 

Qtie$, 526. Would yon consider that a stadent who could pass the examinar 
tions in Classics, up to the second year inclnsiye in Toronto, had boea as aeyerelj 
tested as one who had passed the Oxford Besponsions? — ^Assuming the examina- 
tions equally strict, I think the test is quite as severe. 

Quei. 227. Have you compared the subjects of the previous examinations at 
Cambridge, the first in the University, held in the middle of the second year, with 
those for Matriculation, and the first year in the University of Toronto, and do you 
think that a student who has passed the two latter has been as severely tested as 
one who has passed the former? — Tes; on the same supposition as in my previous 
answer. 

Ques. 528. Do you believe that it is more advisable to have a uniform and 
united course of study for all students, or a course embracing a wider range of sub- 
jects with a liberty of choice ? — I am decidedly in favor of a wider extension of 
subjects, and liberty of choice. It seems to me that under the latter system, the 
agttregate amount of information obtained by students of a University would clear- 
lyne much lai^er. 

Ques. 529. Do you think that Latin, Greek and Mathematics should bo 
the leading subjects of study in a University course* and what other subjects would 
you recommend to be introduced? — I think they ought to be the leading subjeets, 
out many other subjects of very^eat importance should in inv opinion be introdaeed, 
such as Xl'atural Sciences, Enghsh History and Literature Political Eoonomy, Law, 
Medioine and Modem languages. Also Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Que$. 580. Are you aware what the tendency has been in this respect in 
the British Universities ? — I think in all the British Universities they have, within 
the last few years very greatly extended the course, and also introduced the sys- 
tem of options. They have done so in Cambridge, Oxford, and Dublin, also in the 
Queen's University. 

Ques. 581. Are you acquainted with the organisation of the Professorial 
staff in University College, and do you think there are too sreat a number of 
chairs as compared with the practice of British Universities r— I do not think 
there are too many chairs; I should be inclined to introduce, if possiUe a chair of 
Political Economy, the ordinary chairs of Law and Medicine, and a Aair of 
Civil Engineering. 

Que». 682. Do you know what the salaries ofthe Professors in the University of 
Toronto are, and do you think they are too great or too small ? — I do not think the 
salaries are too large. I believe they are not more than enough to secure the 
services of really competent men, which seemsto methe true test of their sufficieftcy. 

Ques. 583. Do you think it a wise policy to have a liberal foundation of 
scholarships in a University ? — I do. It seems to me that in this country it is 
even more desirable than in Great Britain. The objects of scholarships, I 
take it, are two, first to afford the poorer classes of stuaents the opportunity of 
obtaining a University education ; then to stimulate and reward exertion. In this 
country the proportion of poor students is greater than at home, and the desire 
for literary distmotion is perhaps less. 

Ques. 584. Do you think that sholarships should be open to free compe- 
tition, or that they should be limited to any particular College or class ? — ^Open to 
free competition. 
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Ques. 585. Do you think thai a ftoholarcfhip ^en gained should be held 
for a limited term of years or that it should be competed for annually ? — ^I am in- 
clined to think that as a general rule it would be wise to have them competed for 
annually. In Dublin Uniyersity the principal scholarship is held for five 
years, and it is often found that a man after gaining it remained the rest 
of the time perfectly idle, making no exertion to obtain distinctions during the rest 
of his course* 

Qua. 586. Do YOU think that 61 scholarehips of thirty pounds a year in all 
the faculties as established in the University of Toronto, is too great a number or 
too large an amount, taking into consideration that they are only tenable for one 
year, imd that the number of students examined has already increased from 76 in 
1856 to 196 in 1860 ? — I am not prepared to answer that question * positively. 
The number appears to me to be large, but it is probably not larger than the 
number in some Universities at home. 

Question submitted by Mr. NMeSy and put^-^ 

\By the Chairman.'] 

Ques. 587. State the subjects of matriculation examination in each of the 
TTniversities and Colleges referred to in your Answer to Question Ko. 524 ? — ^The 
following are the subjects for the ordinary or pass Matriculation Examination in 
the Universities mentioned, namely : — 
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The Hon. Jo$. (7. Morruon^ further Examined : — 

Questions submitted by Mr. LangtoUy and put — 

\By the Committee.'] 

Quee. 538. Had you any conversation with Dr. WiUan, and did you tell him 
that Dr. Myerean was present when the address for the building was carried, and 
that Dr. Hyenan offered no opposition to it ? — Dr. WtUonj in a con* 
versation respecting the appropriation made for the University Buildings, 
asked me whether, on the occasion of the proposition of the address to 
His Excellency, by Chief Justice Draper^ seconded by myself (in 1854), any objec- 
tion had been made by Dr. RyereoUy who was stated to be present. I told Dr. 
Wilsany that in my recollections no objection was made to the appropriation by 
any member of the Senate, and that if Dr. Ryenon had opposed it, 1 thought I 
should have remembered it. 

Concluding Statement of the Reverend S, S. NelUij M. A., President of the 

University of Victoria College. 

In availing myself of the permission of the Committee to put in a closing pa- 
per on behalf of the Petitioners, I only think it necessary to notice some of the 
objections of Dr. WiUan against the claims of the denominational Colleges — ^more 
particularly his criticism of my own evidence. 

It is denied that Victoria College is non-sectarian, and its denominational su- 
pervision is pronounced to be even a more excltmvehtLsia than that of religious tests. 
This is certainly very different from the common opinion, and very different from 
the view of the Royal Sovereign who granted our Charter, in which Charter religi- 
ous tests are expressly prohibited. 

As regards the Professors, the selection is indeed left to the discretion of the 
Governing Board, but we may appeal to the history of the past twenty-five years to 
show that this discretion has been exercised in no illiberal spirit, as appears &om 
the appointment at different times of Professors and Teachers of other Churches 
than our own. The proportion of Wesleyan Teachers has not been greater than 
that of Wesleyan students and Wesleyan contributions to the College nmds. And 
whatever may he said to the contrary, the ex-officto connection with the Board of 
five members of the Government, affords the Government at least the means of 
powerful influence in the Board, and the means of checking any abuse that may 
arise. If they seldom attend, it is not the fault of the Wesleyan Conference. Their 
very non-attendance is a proof that no sectarian abuses have ever called for their 
interposition. 

Another reason alleged by Dr. Wilson for refusing Victoria College a share 
of the endowment, is the difficulty of our imposing religious exercises upon students 
of the Roman Catholic and some other Churches, a difficulty which he considers aa 
great in Victoria as in University College. We answer that if the difficulty of 
common religious worship be the same in both institutions, then this reason for 
withholding state aid applies as much to the one as to the other, and the logical in- 
ference would be that neitJier should be endowed. Dr. Wilson will say that he in- 
tended to retort the objection made by us as to the impracticability of common or 
united religious exercises in University College ; but he forgets that toe do not 
urge that objection as a reason for not giving legislative aid to University College, 
but as a reason why the denominations should be allowed to have their separate en- 
dowed Colleges. We oppose, not the endowment of University College, but the 
exclusion of the other Colleges. The one- College scheme is beset with difficulties 
on religious grounds, because all the sects are to be combined together ; those 
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difficulties cannot be retorted on the denominational system, because it does not 
attempt to combine all the sects in one College, but allows them separate Colleges. 
University College claims a monopoly ; it is a poor defence of that monopoly to say 
that she is no better than the rest, — not more liberal or comprehensive, — ^not more 
capable of providing for sectarian differences than Victoria College alone, and far 
less capable than the several denominational Colleges together. We do not expect 
folly to meet the wants of all parties in Victoria College, and yet it remains true 
that our College is established on such a liberal basis, and conducted in such a 
liberal, non-sectarian spirit, that, after educating for a quarter of a century many 
young men of various creeds, we have never yet been accused by any parent or 
student of an attempt to proselytise. This is a sufficient reply to those who would 
unjustly brand us with the epithet ^^ sectarian," in its narrow, offensive sense; but 
if Victoria College were infinitely less sectarian than she is, this would not give her 
that exclusive cliim to lepslative aid which is set up by University College. There 
is a wide difference between claiming joarf of an enaowment and the whole of it ; as 
much as between defending our own rights and trampling on the rights of others^ 

Another ground on which Dr. Wilson considers Victoria College "sectarian" 
and therefore to be excluded from public aid, is the fact that candidates for the 
Wesleyan Ministry, in some instances, pursue their classical and scientific studies 
in that institution. Our evidence shows that they do not receive instruction in 
Theology, and no evidence to the contrary of this has been adduced. I leave it to 
any candid mind to say whether it be a just and reasonable condition to legislative 
assistance, that candidates for the Christian ministry (Wesleyan or other,) shall be 
debarred access to our lectures in Latin, Greek, or (reneral Science. If so, the 
same principle must apply to the other Colleges, including of course University 
College herself, and we must end in excluding all candidates for the Christian 
ministry from the higher education of the land. I am ashamed to discuss so ab- 
surd and shocking a principle, but it will be soon enough to apply it to Victoria 
College, after University College herself has undergone the necessary purgation 
from this kind of sectarian element. Half of the students of University College 
may be [in this sense] trained for the Ministry; it cannot be denied that there is 
a large number of diis class in attendance, and that too while actually connected 
with the Theological Schools in close proximity. There is only this difference that 
the candidates in Victoria, pay for their instruction in Science, while the Divinity 
students of Knox's College, and the other divinity Halls, maj be instructed in 
University College free of tuition fees, and wholly at the public expense. 

Dr. Wilson' 9 reference to the collection mentioned in the Minutes of the Con- 
ference does not help his argument, but only proves that not the College funds (as 
he intimates) but voluntary contributions are the source of aid to those needy 
young men whom Conference chooses to assist in acquiring an education, and that 
a special collection is made for this specific object. In fact the Bursar of the Col- 
lege is not allowed to exempt any Conference candidate from the usual College 
dues, but is required to draw the amount of such accounts from the Treasurer of 
a particular charity fund. This certainly is a curious plea for withholding legisla- 
tive aid from the College itself. 

I notice next Dr. Wilson's quotations from my official reports. These quota- 
tions simply show that we regard Victoria College as an important interest of the 
Wesleyan community. This we have always avowed ; we avow it now before this 
Committee. If we had no interests at stake we should not be here to press our 
claims. The education of our youth is vitally dear to us. We cannot, it is true, 
separate that education from our growth and influence as a religious body ; but our 

growth and influence by means of education is not a thing to be deprecated by the 
tate ; most certainly not a reason for depriving us of our rights as oifiseiui. 
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It is stated in the report referred to, that '^withent our College we shall 
either lose ear yoaih or retain them in a oondition of intellectud and social infe- 
riority." Jh. WHmm thinks it no part of the duW of the State to sid in present- 
ing snch a result. I answer that as regards the religious protection of the yonn^, 
that belongs more particularly to the Chnrch to which the report wss address^ 
but to the State on the other hand it belongs to provide intellectnal cnltnre, and 
as much as possible in harmony with religious culture. It is the duty of the State 
either to educate none, or so to adjust its system of education that no class, of what- 
eyer creed, may be kept aloof from the wholesome influence of science. Nor will 
a legislator who belieyes that Christianity is the best friend of ciyilisation, think it 
eyer beyond his proyince to amend any laws that may tend to weaken or depress 
those great relieious bodies in which uhristianity is represented, and through which 
it is propagated. 

We appeal to the people to sustain the denominati<mal Colleges as helps in 
Christianismg the country ; we appeal to the Legislature to sustain those ColIe|^ 
as schools of science. JDr. Wibon thinks the former appeal a reason for reaistmg 
the latter; he would grant the Leffislative aid, only for the encouraj^ent thusa^ 
forded to relieion. What is this but to proscribe religion ? What is it but to cast 
her out as evu, and from those very institutions where she is most needed ? What 
is it but an unguarded admission that University College does not promote the reli- 
gion of the land, and a resting of the defence of her monopoly on that very 
l^ound 7 The logic of such argumentation is hardly Christian. If the denomina- 
tional Colleges be worthy of legislative support as Seminaries of learning, they are 
not the less worthy, but the more so, from their alliance with Christianity. Any 
strength or influence which the Christianity of the country may acquire in this way, 
she will repay a thousand fold both in material and moral wealth. We trust that 
the Fbxb and other Churches will equally repay the State for any streiigth 
or influence that may accrue to them from the education of their youth in the rich- 
ly endowed College at Toronto. 

In closmg this paper, I crave the privilege of directing the attention of the Com 
mijttee to two or three considerations of h practical nature. 

The first is the fact that, whether right or wrone, there is a strong and general 
mreference for denominational Colleges among several, if not all the great religious 
bodies of the country. Even those who give in to the plan of non-deaominational 
Colleges, do so for the most part from expediency rather than from conviction. — 
Several of the leading communities, such as the Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland, and the Wesleyan Methodists, have so taken their position that they 
are not likely to retrace their steps. Any system of Collegiate education, there- 
fore, that fails to include the denominational Colleges, must be a source of constant 
irritation and discontent to considerable portions of the people. This discontent 
will be especially felt by the Clergy of these Churches, and will with honest seal 
be ceaselessly kept alive among the laity. It may be called *^ sectarianism," but 
it will rwnain, for nothing dies so hard as sectarianism, especially when it is in the 
right. It is a serious question for the Legislature to consider, irtiether under snch 
circumstances the University of Toronto can ever become truly national without 
some plan of compromise and consequent affiliation ; and whether it is wise to kaep 
up this constant antagonism between ike Churches of the land and its endowed 
university. 

Another oonsideration is the fact, that as these denominational Collcffes, whe- 
thsr endowed or not, will eontinue their operations, a large number, pernms the 
mi^orilgrt ^f e«r youth going to OoUego will repair to thoM institutions. Such m§ 
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these institutions are, such will be the edncation of these young men. The bene- 
fits of the great University will never reach them, nor the country through them. 
We may proclaim its excellence and "nationality;" its excellence and nationality 
will be thrown away upon those who are educated somewhere else. The only na- 
tional system will be that which the nation accepts. If the poverty of the denom- 
inational Colleges renders them "petty" — as their enemies choose to style them — 
then to leave them poor will be to stamp ths,t pettiness on the minds at hundreds 
and thousands of the educated men of the country. It is submitted whether the 
State should not afford the best means of culture to those institutions that are so 
likely to have the responsibility of the work. I will only mention, further, that to 
withold an endowment to these denominational Colleges, is in all probability to 
perpetuate the present system of Parliamentary Grants. For such grants we can- 
not but feel thankful, as they save our institutions from even deeper embarrassment 
than that under which they now labor; but every one will allow that if there be 
any evil in giving State aid to denominational Colleges, the evil is much greater 
when the aid is rendered in the present form than if furnished by fixed Statute. 
Those who would put an end to the suspicion of pledges and improper nnderstand- 
ings between the Churches and the Governments of the day — ^those who would 
have a horror of clerical politicians, will be the foremost to bestow a permanent 
endowment upon the denominational Colleges. This certainly would be one impor- 
tant step toward the mutual independence both of the ministers of the Cabinet and 
the ministers of the Gospel. 

We only ask the means of educating our youth in a way we deem essential 
for them and for the country; we are prepared to accept any resonable scheme for 
this end, but the great and patriotic object iUelf we will never abandon. 

S. S. NELLES, M. A., 

P)*esident of 

The University of Victoria College. 

The Reverend Dr. Cook appeared and handed in his reply to the following 
question : 

[By the Chairman.'] 

Ques. 539. Have you anything more to say on the subjects which have occu- 
pied the attention of this Committee ? — I have listened attentively to the evidence 
^ven to this Committee, and have seen no reason to change the views expressed 
in my printed statement. In several of these the representatives of the Universi- 
ty, and University College, have concurred. They are willing that the Senate 
should be constituted in a more satisfactory way. They are willing, as soon as it 
is practicable, that the Examiners for University honours should not be appointed 
from the Professors. They would give every facility to students from other Col- 
leges to compete for University scholarships, and they admit the inutility of several 
of the Chairs now established m University College. 

And though they do not admit it, I think the Committee will still have doubts, 
whether the law, as it stands, warranted the erection of a new building; whether 
a less expensive building would not have been more suitable, in the circumstances 
of this Province ; whether the expenses of the Bursar's Office are not preposterously 
large; whether there would not have been a more judicious and economical expen- 
diture, if the University and University College had been limited to a particular 
sum, instead of being allowed, as under the law, to defray their expenses, before 
any surplus could accrue for the general advancement of Academical education. 
The wonder to me is, that under the existing law, there ever was any surplus. 
26 
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That there has been any, it seems to me, mast haye been accidental rather tbaa 
otherwise. 

But the question is, should anything be done now, and if anything, whatt 
Of course one s views are modified by hearing and taking into account the yiews of 
others, and I think a plan might be sui^ested which would extend the amonnti 
and raise the character of A(»kdamical ^cation in this Province, free from soma 
of the objections which have been riused to the plan abready stated, and which, it 
should seem, need not be very unsatisfactory to any party. I hold, in common 
with all who have spoken, the necessity and advantage of a Provincid University, 
with a properly instituted Senate. I think there is not much difference of opin- 
ion, as to the advantage of having several colleges competin^^ with one another, in 
the education of the youth of the Province. I think, if satisfaction can be given 
to the various religious dominions of the Province, in this matter of coUe^ate 
instruction, without detriment to the general interest, it should be considered an 
advantage, even by those who do not snare in the views and scruples which some 
have expressed, and this is perhaps not so difficult, as may at first appear. With 
the exception of the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians of Uie Church of Scotland, 
the Methodists, and Roman Catholics, other bodies have approved of the present 
arranffement, nor has any other body what can be called a University. Let the 
annuu allowance to University College be fixed, so liberalljy^, as not to give any 
just cause of discontent to those who approve, and are satisfied with the present 
constitution, and^et this be made over to it absolutely. Let a certain fixed uinual 
grant from the Endowment Fund, be given to the Colleges of the three first named 
bodies, and a sum eqpial to what each of them receives, to the two Colleges of the 
last, on condition of their becoming affiliated to the University, and holding their 
University powers in abeyance, except in Divinity. And let the remainder of the 
endowment belong to the University, for its special objects, and for the advance- 
ment of education [in all the affiliated Colleges. It appears to me, that without 
crippling University, or University College, this scheme would render the other 
Colleges more efficient, and give to the University, the important power of regulat* 
ing and controlling the education of them all, brining up any one of them that 
may be deficient, to its own standard, and from time to time, as circumstances 
admit, raising that standard. 

Ordered^ That the Bursar's Statements for the years 1858 and 1859 be printed 
for the use of the Committee, 

{Far StatememU Bee Appendix.) 

Committee then adjourned (until the Evidence and Proceedings be printed) 
to the call of the Chair. 
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UPPER CANADA COLLEGE. 



The Bursar's Statement of Cash Transactions for 
the Year ending Slst December, 

1858. 
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UPFfiR CANADA COLLEGE. 
Estimate of Income for tke year 1859. 



InitrMt on BalaBOM dm on SaIm of Land : 

Furm Lott« 

City LoU 

IntoTMt OB Dobontani 

Intorofton Louis^ 

Intenft on Bank BalsneM. 

Foot on Tnuufen of Land. 

Ron! from LoMod LoU 

»Tiiitlon Fooi 

LogiilaUTo Gka&t 



Gts. 



LBBB—Balaneo at debit of Inoomo Fund, 1868 „ $tl84 00 

Shan of Joint Managomont for 1858, not yet ohaifod 1888 00 



74» 


00 


r« 


00 


2028 


00 


1739 


00 


100 


00 


50 


00 


S6t 


00 


7000 


00 


4444 


00 



2S790 00 



407S 00 



19718 00 



• Board Dum aro not BiUmatod. 



DAVID BUCHAN, 

Bursar. 



BUBBAB*S OfFIOE, 

Toronto, Slat Decend>e7v 1858. 



UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 



:7%e By/Tsar's Statement of^ Cash Trcmsactim for 
the Year ending Z\st December^ 



1858. 
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UNIVERSITY OP TORONTO— Statement of the Capital invested and the Amount 
expended on account of the University, from its commencement to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1858. 



Capital inreBted to Slst December, 1857, m shewn in Relarn to Parliament 

CAih inrested in Bnildings, as per aooount No. 7 $117103 88 

do on aooonnt of the Mnsenm, as per aeoonnt No. 5 4588 84 

de on account of Library, as per account No. 6 11170 07 

$ 

I«sts — ^Amount of Inrestments rstamed, as per account No. 1 

• 

$ 

Amount expended to Slst December, 1857, as shewn in Return to Parliament.... $753122 43 
Amount expended to 3l8t December, 1858, as shewn in account No. 2 57182 67 



$ ets. 
1020327 50 



132862 29 



1158189 79 
98211 44 



1054978 35 



810305 10 



1865283 45 



DAVID BUCHAN, 



Bubsab's Office, 

Toronto, 8l8t December, 1858, 



Bunar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO— Estimate of Income for the year 1859. 



Xftterest on Balances :-* 

Oeneral Sales 

Port Hope Property 

Garrison Reserve Property 

Hamilton Property^ 

Ridout purchase 

Ground Rent, Bay Street property^ $258 00 

do Leatham property 280 00 

Interest on Debentures 

do on Mortgages 

DiTidendc on Bank Stock 

Interest on Bank Balances 

Rent of Leased Lots 

Fees on Transfers 



19293 09 
4211 0« 

1S46 00 
109 60 



538 00 


22995 00 


4518 00 


114 00 


500 00 


2600 00 


100 00 


* 56700 00 



Bursar's Office, 

Toronto, 31st December, 1858, 



DAVID BUCHAN, 

Bursar. 



* Note. — The calculations for tbc above Estimate are founded on the Balances struck on 3l8t 
Becember, , but as there remained at that date $78,743 to be expended on the new Build- 
ing, and which will be all required before the close of the year, the Estimate should be diminished 
by the amount of Interest lost. As I do not know at what dates and in what amounts the money 
will be required, I cannot estimate the loss of Income thence arising, but unless lam able materially 
to increase the Perman ant Fund by sales of land (which is not to be expected in such times as 
the present), the Income of 1860 will not be more than, say $62,000 00 



UPPER CANADA COLLEGE. 



The Bursar's Statement of Cash Transactions and 
Lands Sold for the Year ending Slst December, 

1859. 
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